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PREFACE. 



In these stirring times^ iii^ben all Anglo-Sazondom is on the 
qui-vive for noYelty, and the discovery of a new watering- 
place is hailed with more enthusiasm than the discovery of a 
new planet,*- when the "universal Yankee nation" has so 
nearly exhausted all the whereabouts which modem fiicilities 
for locomotion ;have brought so conveniently within its reach, 
— ^when the Old World has become also an old story, and 
summer excursions to St. Petersburg and Tornea, and winter 
sojourns in Australia and Typee, have afforded amusement, 
not only to travellers themselves, but to those who, at their 
own fire-sides, like equally well to take a trip to the ends of 
the earth in their comfortable arm-chairs; it has been a matter 
of surprise to me, that those who live upon the excitement of 
seeli^ and telling 8<Hne new thing have so seldom betaken them- 
selves to our Southern continent. 

Promising indeed to lovers of the marvellous is that land, 
where the highest of Earth'^s mountains seek her brightest 
skies, as though their tall peaks sought a nearer acquaintance 
with the most glorious of stars ; where the mightiest of rivers 
roll majestically through primeval forests of boundless extent, 
concealing, yet bringing forth, the most beautiful and varied 
forms of animal and vegetable existence; where Peruvian 
gold has tempted, and Amazonian women have repulsed, the 
unprincipled adventurer; and where Jesuit missionaries, and 
luckless traders, have fallen victims to cannibal Indians and 
epicurean anacondas. 

With a curiosity excited by such wonders, and heightened 
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Tolttme, in company with his relative, Amory Edwards, Esq., 
late U. S. Consul at Buenos Ayres, visited Northern Biszil, 
and ascended the Amazoa to a higher point than, to his know- 
ledge, any American had ever before gone. 

As an amusement, and by way of compeoaation to himself 
for the absence of scMne of the monsters which did not meet 
his curious eye, he collected as many specimuis in difibtent 
departments of natural history as were in his power, at the 
same time chronicling the result of his observations, in the hope 
that they might not be unacceptable to the naturaltst or to the 
general reader. 

To the science of a naturalist he makes no pretensions, but, 
as a lover and devout worshipper of Nature, he has sought 
her in some of her most secret hiding-places, and from tliese 
comparatively unexplored retreats has brought the little which 
she deigned to reveal to him. 

The country of the Amazon is the garden of the world, 
possessing every requisite for a vast population and an ex- 
tended commerce. It ig, also, one of the healtMeat of regions ; 
and thousands who annually die of diseases incident to tlie 
climates of the North might here find health and long life. 

If this little book shall contribute to a more general know- 
ledge of the advantages of such a country, the labour of its 
ration will be amply repaid. 
York.Maji, 1847. 
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VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZOK 



CHAPTER I. 



It was a cold morning, the 9th of February, 1846, that we left 
New York, in the bark Undine, Capt. Appleton, for Pard. Our 
fellow-passengers were Mr. Smith, the U. S. Consul of that 
port, his lady, and two young gentlemen, in quest, like ourselves, 
of adventures. Scarcely out of sight of Sandy Hook, a furious 
north-wester burst upon us, and for a week we dashed on before 
it, at a rate to startle a landsman, had not the accompanying 
motion speedily induced that peculiar state in which one would 
as lief not be as be, and inclined to consider a bed beneath the 
waters as preferable to present torture. But the golden-haired 
spirit at the prow always smiled hopefully, and gallantly the 
noble bark sped onward to calmer waters and wanner skies. 
Here the sea was all loveliness, apd, night by night, the scantily 
apparelled sky of the north was disappearing before the as steadily 
advancing brilliance of the tropics. We watched the gradual 
descending of the north star ; and when at last it sank below the 
hoiiflon, it seemed as though an old and familiar friend had de- 
serted us, — one whose place was not to be supplied even by (ho 
splendour of the southern cross. 

By the twentieth day we were near land, to the eastward of 
Salinas, having seen and enjoyed the usual sea-sights. Most 
memorable of these was a sunset, as we lay becalmed. The few 
snow-piled clouds that rested upon the water gradually became 
suffused with flame, and the sea's surface was a sheen of green 
and gold, varying fi«)m one colour to the other as the rolling of 
the vessel changed our angle of view. A vapour fringe of rain- 
bow hues circled the horizon, more lovely because rapidly chang- 
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ing, and beheld, as it were, through an atmosphere of floating 
golden particles. One by one the stars peeped out, and we 
fancied that we could detect a shade of sadness over their beauti- 
ful faces at having come too late. 

We had seen sharks and brilliant-robed dolphins. A grampus 
had risen under the bow, and flying-flsh had repeatedly flown on 
board. Many an hour we had whiled in fishing up gulf-weed, 
and in observing the different species of animals with which it 
was flUed. 

As we neared the equator, the water became luminous ; the 
waves were crested with fire ; the vessel's path was one broad 
track of light, 'and, as we took our shower-bath under the pump, 
liquid flames dashed over .us, and every drop was a splendour. To 
heighten our interest in the phenomenon, a score of porpoises 
were playing about in every direction, their tracks a living flame, 
contorted, zigzag, like fiery serpents. Now they would shoot 
out, rocket-like, leaving trains of thirty feet ; now, darting back, 
pursue each other round and round, till their path appeared a 
tangled skein of light. 

The blue had changed to green ; and long before land was 
visible the green had lost itself in the muddy brown of the 
Amazon. Everywhere were discernible currents, known from 
afar, by their difterent hues, and by the furious boiling of their 
surfaces. Old Ocean was battling with the King of Rivers. 
Tossed about in the commotion were vast quantities of drift 
wood, fruits, and plants. Huge fish-hawks were lazily flapping 
along. Gulls and terns were screaming. 

In the night, a number of beautifully marked moths, attracted 
by our lights, visited us, and soon after daybreak an inquisitive 
humming-bird came for a peep at the strangers, flitted about us 
a little time, then darted away to his home. 

Salinas is an island at the mouth of the river, conspicuous 
from a distance, owing to its broad, white beach. It is princi- 
pally inhabited by fishermen. We observed a few red-tile<l 
houses, and an ancient white church. Here, vessels bound to 
Para usually take a pilot ; but, owing to the vexatious delays 
often experienced, American captains prefer trusting to their own 
skill. Directly at the entrance of the river are two banks, Bra- 
ganza and Tigo^a, dreaded by sailors ; beyond these the naviga- 
tion is easy. Para is situated about eighty miles above ; but 
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such is the force of the descending tide and current, that from 
twenty-four to thirty hours are frequently required to overcome 
the short distance. 

It was delightful to find ourselves once more in quiet water, 
and a luxury only appreciable by those who have been rolled 
and pitched about, until every bone seems rheumatic, and every 
muscle jelly-like, to sleep as stilly as on land. "We had anchored 
inside the banks : before daybreak we were again advancing ; 
and, that morning, every passenger was early upon the look-out. 
The speedy termination of the voyage put us all in high spirits, 
and impatiently we snuffed the perfumed air that came wafted 
from the yet scarce visible shore. The island of Marajo gradually 
became distinguishable on the right, its tree-tops but just fringing 
the water. To the left, long, low islands extended to within a 
few miles of the city. All day our course was near these, and to 
one never before conusant of tropical luxuriance, and a truant 
from the wintry skies of the north, everything was enchanting. 

Impervious as a hedge, tall trees shot up their arrow-like 
stems ; broad palm-leaves undulated with every breath. A 
thousand shades of green were enamelled with flowers, in red, 
and white, and gold. The loud notes of the toucans, the shrill 
cries of parrots, greeted our welcome; and about the vessel twit- 
tered delightedly numbers of martins, the same old friends who 
used, at home, to disturb a«» in the early morning. Here and 
there, little patches of clearing, and haystack-shaped huts, indi- 
cated the home of some ease-loving Indian. Some of these huts 
consisted merely of a few poles, covered with palm thatch, but, 
occasionally, a delicious little retreat would peep at us through 
the almost concealing shrubbery, surrounded by a grass-plot, and 
overshadowed by the huge leaves of the banana or the feathery- 
tufts of the cocoa- tree. In front of one hut, upon a grassy knoll 
&cing the river, stood a large cross, designed to warn away any 
evil spirit that should venture there. Happy ones ! none but 
&iries and good angels should be welcome to such a paradise. 

Often we saw men and women walking upon the beach, or 
variously employed, and it was amusing to observe their panto- 
mimic movements. Huge canoes, hollowed from single trees, 
and with mat sails, crept alongshore ; and the first strange voice 
that we had heard since leaving New York hailed us from one of 

these with the friendly " O Amigo.*' 
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Twenty miles below the city, a number of islamis are sprin* 
kled about the channel, one of which was pointed out as the last 
resort of the inhabitants of Pard, when the city was sacked by 
the rebel Indians a few years since. Upon that lovely spot of 
l^reen five thousand persons died of exposure and starvation. 

Pard is situated upon a little bay, forming a safe anchorage, 
and is visible, from below, a little more than ten miles. At 
about that distance is the Quarantine, not now a terror to tra- 
vellers. Here, a little boat, rigged with two antique triangular 
sails, and manned by negroes bare to the waist, pulled alongside, 
and left with us a custom*house guard, who was to prevent inter- 
course with the shore. 

Night was coming on, but still there was light enough to dis- 
play to our eager eyes the position of the city, nestled in its bed 
of green, and smiled upon by an archipelago of islands. Rain 
commenced pouring, and we were fain to go below. The guard 
at the fort bid us pass on, and by eight we were anchored off 
the custom-house. It was too late for a visit, and we turned in, 
impatient for the morning. All night long church-bells were 
ringing and clocks striking, and, at intervals, we could distin- 
guish the notes of a bugle or the loud cry of the patrol ; all 
doubly cheerful, after the mournful wailing of the wind through 
the rising, and the monotonous dashing of the sea, which had 
been our melancholy luUaby for so many weeks. 



CHAPTER II. 

We had arrived in the midst of the wet season, and all night 
the rain poured incessantly. But as the sun rose the clouds 
broke away, and our first view was rendered still more agreeable 
by the roseate mist that draped the tree-tops and lingered over 
the city. Anchored about us were vessels of various nations 
and strange-looking river craft, under whose thatched roofs whole 
families seemed to be living, and upon which green parrots and 
macaws were clambering and screaming. 

Canoes, bound to the market, were constantly passing, loaded 
with all kinds of produce. Fine-looking buildings, of three and 
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four stories' height, faced the water, all yellow in colour, and 
roofed with red tiles. Vast cathedrals and churches, covered 
with the mould of age, shot up their tall spires, their walls and 
roofs affording sustenance and support to venerable mosses and 
shrubs of goodly size. G arden walls were overhung with creeping 
vines, like ancient ruins. Vultures were leisurely wheeling over 
the city, or in clusters upon the house tops, spreading their wings 
to the sun. Mid the ringing of bells and the discharge of rockets, 
a long procession was issuing from the church of San Antonio ; 
and a Babel of sounds from dogs and parrots, and strange tongues, 
came over the water. 

At about nine o'clock the doctor of the port visited us ; and 
soon after an official of the custom-house examined our pass- 
ports, and left with each of us a notification to present ourselves, 
within three days, to the chief of police, and to obtain from him 
a licence of residence. We were then pronounced at liberty to 
go on shore. 

It was low tide, and, as no wharves run out for the convenience 
of vessels, we were obliged to land at the market-place, the 
Punto de Pedras, a long narrow pier. It would be impossible 
to conceive a more utterly novel tableau than here broke upon 
us. It was an introduction, at once, to half that was curious in 
the city. Files of canoes skirt the whole length of the pier, high 
and dry above the water. The more fortunate occupants who have 
sold their wares are variously engaged : some sleeping ; others 
preparing their morning meal ; others combing and arranging 
their luxuriant tresses — for even an Indian woman has a little 
vanity ; and others, the most of all, chattering with their neigh- 
bours, or screaming in shrill tones to friends on shore. Here 
are negroes of every shade of colour, from the pure Congo to the 
almost pure white ; some buying, some selling. There stands 
one, with his basket of coarse cotton-cloth and his yard stick ; 
and close by an old wench is squatted by a pot of yellow soup, 
the extract of some palm-nut. Here are strings of inviting fish, 
and piles of less captivating terrapins ; coarse baskets, filled with 
Vigia crabs, the best in the world ; and others of palm-leaves, 
fashioned like a straw reticule, are swelled out with the delicious 
snails. Monkeys, fastened to clogs, entice you to purchase them 
by their antics ; and white herons, and various other wild birds. 
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by their beauty. Everywhere, and most numerous oiP all, are 
the fruit-dealers ; and for a mere nothing all the luxuries of this 
fruit-prolific clime are yours. Beautiful bouquets of flowers 
invite a purchaser ; and now, for the first time, you observe the 
singularly neat appearance of the women, each dressed in white, 
and with a flower in her hair, and you remember that it is a 
holiday. Oddly dressed soldiers mingle among the crowd ; in- 
quisitive officials peer about for untaxed produce; sailors, from 
vessels in the harbour, are constantly landing ; gentlemen of the 
city are down for their morning stroll ; beautiful Indian girls 
flit by like visions ; and scores of boys and girls, in all the free- 
dom of nakedness, contend with an equal number of impudent 
goats for the privilege of running over you. 

Through this motley assemblage we picked our way, accom- 
panied by Captain Appleton, to the house of Mr. Norris, the 
consignee of the Undine. Mr. Norris received us with all the 
warmth of an old friend, and immediately insisted upon our 
making his house our home. It was a home to us during our 
stay at Pard ; and the generosity of Mr. N. has placed us under 
obligations easily understood by those who, like ourselves, have 
found a home and a friend among strangers. 

Our first excursion extended no &rther than the garden at 
the rear of the house ; but even that little distance opened to us 
a new world. It was laid out in home style, with neat walks and 
raised flower-beds. A number of curious birds were skulking 
among the shrubbery, or stalking along the path with the dignity 
and self-possession of birds at home. This domestication of wild 
birds we afterwards found to be common throughout the pro- 
vince. They are restrained from truancy by the high fences 
that surround the gardens ; and ibises and spoonbills, varieties of 
herons, rails, et multi alii, are as frequently seen as domestic 
fowls. But the legitimate occupants were of greater interest than 
these strangers; and here grew in perfection the banana, the 
orange, the fig, the tamarind, the cotton-tree, the sugar-cane ; 
and over the fence, on the soil of a neighbour, a lofYy cocoa-tree 
displayed its clusters of ripening nuts. Instead of the puny sen- 
sitive-plant, that in the north struggles almost hopelessly for frail 
existence, a giant shrub threw out its nervous arms, all flowering, 
and the attraction of passing butterflies. 
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Amid this profusion, there was nothing to remind us of the 
home that we had left ; but afar off^ in one lone corner, stood a 
solitary stalk of Indian corn, lank and lean, an eight-feet spindling, 
clasped nervously by one sorry ear. Poor thing, it spoke touch- 
ingly of exile. 

Passing out of the garden, our next visit was complimentary 
to an eel : not one of the unhallowed denizens of muddy ponds or 
stagnant waters, but an electrical eel, large and handsome, swim- 
ming about in his tub of clear rain water with the grace of a 
water king. This fellow was about four feet in length, and along 
his whole lower part extended a wide fin, by whose curvings he 
appeared to propel himself. We often afterwards amused our 
leisure in observing this eel, and in experimenting upon his elec- 
trical power. This did not seem to be concentrated in any par- 
ticu .ar part or organ, for, touch him where we would, the violence 
of the shock seemed the same, and equalled an ordinary shock 
from a machine. When very hungry, or particularly spiteful, 
he would transmit his power through the water to a considerable 
distance. His usual food was crabs, and, when these were thrown 
in to him, he swam towards them, stunned them by a touch of his 
head, and either caught them immediately, or allowed them to fall 
to the bottom of the tub to be devoured at leisure. 

These eels are common in the small streams about Pard, and, 
indeed, throughout the whole northern part of the continent, and 
they oHen attain great size. One that we afterwards saw at 
Senhor Pombo's was about six feet long, and five or six inches in 
diameter. .We heard frequent accounts of their power over large 
ammals in the water. The negroes catch them by first teazing 
them, until they have exhausted the electrical power. We ate 
of them at different times, but they were too fishy in taste to be 
agreeable without strong correctives. 

Near by was disclosed to us a young anaconda, nicely coiled 
up in the bottom of a barrel, and looking as innocent as a dove. 
This fellow was pointed out as something rather diminutive, bu^, 
to our unfamiliar eyes a snake of ten feet length seemed very 
like a monster. His customary food was rats. These snakes 
are kept about many houses in Pard for protection against rats, 
and two which had escaped from Mr. Norris's barrels now prowled 
at large, and effectually cleared the premises of these vermin. 
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They are perfectly harmless, and never molest domestic fowls or 
animals upon the premises, excepting now and then a young 
chicken. 

This day was a festival. The saint was p<^ular, business was 
suspended, public offices were closed, and the whole city was 
preparing to do him honour. Such days in Para always end in 
processions, and when, late in the afternoon, the crackling of 
rockets and the sounds of martial music proclaimed the prO"> 
cession already formed, we walked to the Rua da Cadeira, the 
Broadway of Para, and took our stand among crowds of citiz^is, 
all apparently as much interested as ourselves in the coming 
events. The balconies above were filled with gaily dressed ladies, 
and bright eyes were impatient to pay their homage to the be* 
nignant saint, or to exact a homage, more sincere, perhaps, from 
their own admirers below. 

Immediately succeeding a fine military band walked a number 
of penitents, wearing crowns of thorns, and almost enshrouded in 
long black veils. It was evident enough that peccadilloes were not 
all confined to the whites, for, below the veils, bared feet displayed 
as many hues as we had seen in the market-place. These penitents 
surrounded a tall banner, borne by one of their number, who stag- 
gered beneath its weight ; a fair penance for many a hearty sin. 

Friars, with corded waists and shaven crowns, and priests in 
long black robes, came next. Little angels followed, bright, 
happy things, and beautiful, as though they had come down to 
cheer the present sufferings of the weary one who bore his 
cross behind. Each wore upon her head a crown of flowers, 
and exquisite devices decked her white gauze dress. Wings 
of a butterfly, or some shorn Cupid, told how she came; she 
bore a wine-cup in her hand, and, as she stepped, tiny bells 
sent out low music. She was unaccustomed to our rough walks 
here, and, at her side, a seraph boy guided her faltering stepe. 

Then came the Christ, bending beneath the heavy cross. The 
crowd was stilled, the Host passed by, and respect or adoration 
was testified by raised hat or bended knee. 

A number of other figures succeeded, and the line was closed 
by the troops. A few whites followed, curious as ourselves ; but 
the whole negro and Indian population were drawn along, as a 
matter of course. Nearly alj the negro women were profusely 
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ornamented with gold, partly the fruit of their own savings, and 
often the riches of their lady mistresses, who lend them willingly 
upon such occasions. Some wore chains of gold beads, passing 
several times about the necl^, and sustaining a heavy golden 
cross. All wore ear-rings, and the elder women, both black and 
Indian, overtopped their heads by huge tortoiseshell combs. The 
Indian girls, who were in large numbers, were almost always 
beautiful, with r^ular features, fine forms, black lustrous eyes, 
and luxuriant locks that fell over their shoulders. Many women 
carried upon their heads trays, covered with a neat towel, and 
well provided with temptations to errant coin. 

At intervals along the street were little buildings, in which 
temporary altars were fitted up in all the glare and gaudiness of 
wax candles and tinsel. Every one raised his hat upon passing 
these, and the more devout knelt before them, d^>06iting some 
coin at their departure. 

In the evening the churches were brilliantly lighted, and in 
the alcoves, before the images of the saint, knelt crowds of ladies, 
the ^lite of Fard. At each altar priests officiated, their attention 
much distracted between the fair penitents at their side and the 
dulcet tones in the money-plate before them. 

Another procession, by torch-light, closed ihB exercises, and 
at last, wearied with sight-seeing, we wended our way home- 
ward, to the embrace of luxurious hammocks, that gently re- 
ceived us without the usual misadventure of the uninitiated and 
uacautioned. 



CHAPTER III. 

The popular name of this city, Para, is derived from the river, 
its proper designation being Belem, or Bethlehem. Caldeira, in 
i615, entered what he supposed to be the main AmazoiS^, and 
learning from the natives that this was, in their language^ the 
King of Waters, called it, appropriately, Pard ; or rather, to 
hallow it by a Christian baptism, the Gram Para. Continuing up 
the river, this adventurer at last fixed upon a site, near the 
junction of several streams, now known as the Guama, the 
Acard, and the Mojii, for a city that should thereafter be a 
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glory to our Lady of Belem. Our Lady is still the patron saint, 
but the name of her city is almost entirely forgotten in that of Para. 

We will not recount the long series of events that have trans- 
pired since Caldeira here first planted the cross. They would be 
of little interest to the general reader, and we prefer to look at 
the city as it now is, merely making such allusions to the past 
as shall serve to render description more intelligible. 

The only event that requires particular mention is the Re- 
volution of 1835 and the following year. The President of the 
province was assassinated, as were very many private individuals 
of respectability, and the city was in possession of the insurgent 
troops, assisted by designing whites and Indians. All the citi- 
zens who could fled for their lives ; many to Portugal, and many 
to the United States and England. The whole province, with 
the exception of the town of Cameta, upon the Tocantins, fell 
into the hands of the rebels, and everywhere the towns were 
sacked, cities despoiled, cattle destroyed, and slaves carried 
away. The rebels were constantly quarrelling among them- 
selves, and several presidents succeeded each other. At last, 
after this state of anarchy had continued nearly eighteen months, 
President Andrea arrived from Rio Janeiro with a sufficient 
force, and succeeded, without much difficulty, in recovering pos- 
session of the city. One by one the inland towns returned to 
their allegiance. The disastrous effect of these disturbances is 
still felt, and a feeling of present insecurity is very general, but 
still Para has fully recovered her former position, and may retain 
it if the provincial government guides itself with sufficient 
discretion. 

The whole Amazonian region is low, and the site of the city 
boasts no advantage in this respect, being at most but a few feet 
above the level of the river at flood-tide. Everywhere nature 
displays the most exuberant fertility, and this, which, in most 
countries between the tropics, is a prolific source of pestilence 
and death, is here so modified by other elements as to be a bless- 
ing. During the rainy season, when, for several months, rain 
falls daily, and for several weeks almost inces54antly, the surface 
of the ground is never long covered with water ; for, so sandy 
is the soil, that no sooner have the clouds broken away than the 
waters have disappeared, and, excepting the bright jewels that 
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sparkle profusely upon every leaf, little else remains to tell of 
the furious outpourings of the previous hour. During what is 
termed the dry season, from June to December, more or less 
rain falls weekly, and vegetation Ls never disrobed of her peren- 
nial green. The steady trade-winds from the East come fraught 
with invigorating sea-air tempering the fierce sun- heat, making 
the nights of a delightful coolness, and preventing that languor 
of feeling so inseparable from the equatorial climes of the East. 

Old traditions, handed down as applicable to modem times by 
all-knowing Encyclopedists, represent the climate of Pari as 
having been unhealthy, but in some respects improved of late 
years. These reports probably arose from the injudicious method 
of living introduced by the earlier colonists, and persevered in 
until experience taught them to accommodate their habits to the 
clime. But of late years they have been studiously detailed and 
exaggerated by monopolizing mercantile houses ; and when we 
desired to venture to the country of the Amazon, it was next to 
impossible to obtain any sort of information relative to Far a 
except a general report of heat and unhealthiness. I shall speak 
more of this hereafter, with reference to the singularly superior 
advantages which Pard presents to invalids. 

The whole city is laid out in squares, and, from the peculiar 
manner in which it is built, covers a much larger area than, 
from its population of fifteen thousand, one would suppose. 
Near the river, and in the part more especially devoted to. busi- 
ness, the houses adjoin upon streets of convenient width ; but 
elsewhere, each square is usually the residence of but one pro- 
prietor, who here enjoys all the advantages of both city and 
country. These residences are termed rosinhas. Fruit-trees, of 
every variety common to the clime, mingle with beautiful 
flowers, and it requires but little taste in the master or ladies cf 
the mansion to embower themselves in a paradise. Most of 
these houses are but of one story, built upon two or three sides 
of a square, covering a great area, and containing numerous 
lofty and well- ventilated rooms. Very often, the entire flooring 
is of neat square tiles. A broad verandah offers both shelter 
and shade, and here, in delicious coolness, the meals of. the day 
are enjoyed. 

The city proper consists of houses of every height, from one to 
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four stories, strongly resembling each other in external appear- 
ance. All are yellow- washed or white- washed, and ornamented 
by mouldings about doors and windows. The building materials 
are small stones cemented in mortar ; and such is the durability 
of construction, that unfinished walls in different parts of the 
city, exposed for years to the action of the elements, show no 
sign of crumbling or decay. Of course coolness is the great ob- 
ject aimed at, and therefore in the centre of the house is usually 
an open square from top to bottom, serving to keep up a constant 
current of air. Doors are all wide, and windows* rarely glazed • 
Generally, near the river, the lower part of the house is occupied 
as a store or wareroom, the upper stories being the residence of 
the family. 

In front of upper windows opening upon the street are iron 
balconies, ^vourite stands of the inmates, who here spend hours, 
in the cooler parts of the day, in observing the passers below, 
and sometimes, it is to be feared, coquetting with correspondents 
over the way. It strikes one strangely that necessity has not 
introduced the fashion of shaded balconies as a protection from 
the sun ; but there are none such, and in positions sheltered from 
the sea-breeze the mid-day heat is excessive. 

The lower houses in the more retired streets are mostly dwell- 
ings, and the windows of these are always covered by a close 
lattice, or jalousie, through whose bars dark eyes may flash upon 
passers-by unblushingly. 

The streets are without side-walks, and are badly paved with 
irregular stones, which render walking excessively fittiguing^ 
and rapid riding perilous. 

In different parts of the city are public squares, called Lar- 
gos. The more prominent are the Largo da Palacio (of the 
palace), da Polvora (of powder), and da Quartel (of the 
barracks). The first of these is very spacious, and might be 
made an ornament to the palace and the city. As it is, it is 
neither more nor less than a dirty common, uneven in surface, 
spotted in the wet season with puddles of water, and unshaded 
by a single tree. Miserable half-starved sheep, parti-coloured 
as goats, and libels on the ovine race, glean a poor subsistence 
from the coarse rank grass. The walk across this Largo to the 
palace was of rough stone, and, when we first cross^ it, both 
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daylight and dexterity were requisite ; but I am happy to say 
that before we bade adieu to Pard preparations were making 
for an avenue more consistent with the dignity of the govern* 
ment. 

Upon the Largo da Polvora formerly stood the powder-house, 
now removed to a distance from the city. Here trees were once 
planted by President Andrea, but, with merely exceptions enough 
to show what a public blessing their preservation would have 
proved, they have now disappeared. Near this Jjirgo are the 
principal wells, whence is supplied the water for the city, and 
about which may be seen, at any time, scores of negro women 
engaged in washing and bleaching clothes. 

The Largo da Quartel is of small extent, fronting the bar* 
racks, a long, low building, where Indian recruits are drilled 
into civilization and shape. In the centre of this Largo is a 
well, about the curb of which numbers of considerate wenches 
rest their weary water-jars, and with a painful self-denial, gossip 
and gesticulate all day long upon the afiairs of the town. 

The public buildings of Para are conspicuous objects, botli in 
number and size &T beyond the present wants of the city ; but 
wisely built for posterity, and the future inevitable magnitude of 
the dep6t of the Amazon. Even so long ago as 1685, when the 
population numbered but five hundred, there existed '^ a Mother 
Church, a Jesuit College, a Franciscan, a Carmelite, and a Mer- 
cenario Convent, two Churches, a Chapel, and a Misericordia or 
Hospital." The cherished hopes of the Jesuits have not yet 
been fulfilled, but ^< already is heard the sound of the multitude 
that is coming to take possession of the valley." 

The Jesuit college has now become an ecclesiastical seminary ; 
and the convents, long since deserted of friars, save two or three 
old Franciscans, hav€ been turned to profaner uses. That of the 
Carmelites, is now the palace of the assembly ; the vast pile of 
the Mercenaries has become the custom-house ; and still another 
is the arsenal. All these edifices are in good preservation, and 
the bright green moss, which everywhere has climbed the roofs 
and traced the facings, in no wise detracts from their picturesque 
appearance. 

The palace, built about the middle of the last century, when 
Portugal looked to the Amazon as the scene of her future glory, 
IS commensurate, in size and masslveness, with the anticipated 
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necessities of the empire. It is of the same style of architecture 
as the Portuguese houses generally, and can scarcely be called 
either grand or beautiful. 

In the rear of the palace stands the unfinbhed theatre, 
now overgrown with shrubs and close-embracing vines ; a £ir 
greater ornament to the city than it could have been in its 
finished state. 

The cathedral stands near the palace, upon the southern side 
of the Largo — the vastest edifice of the kind in Brazil. Twin 
steeples tower aloft, from whose many bells issue most of those 
chimes that may be heard at almost any hour. 

Near the arsenal, and sufficiently removed to be no nuisance 
to the city, is the public slaughter-house, where are received all 
the cattle destined for the Pard market. Strangers usually 
walk in that direction, to observe the immense congregation of 
vultures that are here to be seen, labouring lustily for the public 
health. 

There are a number of pleasant walks within and around the 
city. The most agreeable by far of the former is the Rua da 
Mangabeiras, a long avenue, crossed at right angles by a similar 
rua, and both thickly skirted by liiangabeira-trees. This tree 
attains a vast size, and throws out a more widely spreading top 
than most Brazilian forest-trees. Its bark is a singular combina- 
tion of colours, between green and gray ; and is of a lustrous 
smoothness. The ripened fruit hangs over the branches — large 
red pods, the size of a cocoa-nut, and containing a' yellowish 
silky cotton. In the months of March and April these trees 
are divested of their leaves ; and everywhere mingle in profusion 
the ripened fruit, and the large, white, crown-like flowers. 
Later in the season the flowers have given place in turn to a 
most luxuriant foliage ; and when the sun strikes mercilessly 
upon every spot else, here all is coolness and repose. Paro* 
quets, ravenously fond of the cotton-seeds, are everywhere chat« 
tering among the branches ; and the brilliant cicadas chirp 
grateful thanks to him who planted for them this delightful 
home. From adjacent thickets come the warblings of many 
birds ; and the stranger, haply unacquainted with the Brazilian 
melodists, startles as he hears the liquid ; trill of the blue bird, 
the joyful song of the robin, and the oriole's mellow whbtle. 
It is a delusion ; but the femiliar tones sound none the less 
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delightfully from the throats of these southern cousins, than when 
uttered amid the groves and by the streams of our own home. 

The Rua da Mangabeiras is deservedly a favourite walk in 
summer, and in the early morning, or after sunset, it is constantly 
thronged with groups of joyous citizens. 

Another delightful walk, as well as the usual route for eques- 
trians, is towards Nazare, distant about two miles from the palace, 
and one mile from the city. Here is a little chapel dedicated to 
the service of our Lady of Nazareth, and looking like some 
fairy's palace, on its spot of green, embowered in the native 
forest. Our Lady of Nazareth is the peculiar patroness of the 
sick, the afflicted, and the desolate ; and here the soul-saddened 
penitent may find quiet, far away from the crowded shrines of the 
city. At the entrance of the square a number of seats invite the 
weary. A tall white pillar, standing near, records, probably, 
some event connected with theplace, but the inscription is nearly 
illegible. 

With our friend Captain Appleton, who is a most zealous 
conchologist, and well acquainted with all the shell- haunts in the 
vicinity, we used often to take this route, and upon the trees in 
various localities found as many specimens as we cared for. 
These were principally of three varieties : the Bulinius regius, 
Bulimus glabra, and the Auricula clausa. Continuing on 
through the forest, at about a mile beyond Nazare, is the plant- 
ation of Mr. Henderson, a Scotch gentleman, who, having a 
taste for agricultural pursuits, is endeavouring to show the 
planters of the country the difference between a scientific cul- 
tivation and thieiir own slovenly and inefficient mode of farming. 
Amongst other novelties, Mr. H. has introduced a plough, the 
only one in the province of Para. He has devoted particular 
attention to the cultivation of grasses for hay, and his meadows 
looked as freshly, and produced as fine grass, as those of New 
Eogland. What with the delightful reception of Mr. Henderson, 
and the lesser attractions of scenery aiKi flowers-, butterflies and 
shells, we took many a stroll this way. 

.But there was no pleasanter place wherein to while an hour 
than a rosinha, and as our friend Mr. Smith was proprietor of 
one of the most extensive within a ten minutes' walk of our resi- 
dence, we used often to visit him, and amuse ourselves among his 
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trees. This rosinha was of about an acre's extent. Down the 
middle ran a broad walk, covered by an arbour, which was pro- 
fusely overrun by the Grenadilla passion-flower. This produces a 
yellow fruit, about the size and shape of an egg, within which is 
a pleasant acid pulp. 

On either side the arbour were coffee-trees. These are planted at 
a distance of about ten feet apart, and being prevented from grow- 
ing more than five feet high, by constant trimming of their tops, 
they throw out very many lateral branches. The flowers are 
white, and, at the flowering season, ornament the plant beau- 
tifully. The leaves are about six inches in length, broad, and of 
a rich and glossy green. The berries grow upon the under side of 
the limbs, and at first are green, but when matured of a deep red. 
Within each are two kernels, and the whole is surrounded by a 
sweet, thin pulp. When the ripe berries are exposed to the sun^ 
this pulp dries, and is then removed by hand or by a mill. The 
trees produce in two or three years after being planted. Formerly 
the quantity of coffee raised in the vicinity of Pard was sufficient 
for a large exportation, and it was celebrated for its superior 
flavour ; now it is imported, so many planters having turned their 
attention to other produce, or to the collecting of rubber. 

There were also large patches of ananas, or pine-apples, which 
plant is too well known to require description. This fruit is 
often raised in these rosinhas of g^eat size. One which we saw 
upon the table of the British Consul, soon after our landing, 
weighed nineteen pounds, and was considered nothing extra- 
ordinary, although at that time out of the season. 

A number of large orange-trees were always interesting to us, 
inasmuch as at every season they clustered with ripe fruit, not 
the shrivelled or sour specimens seen in New York, but of great 
size and luscious sweetness. Oranges in this climate are to be 
considered rather as a necessity than a luxury ; their cooling 
nature renders them unspeakably gpnteful, and they are, without 
doubt, an antidote to many diseases incident to a torrid clime. 
Every one uses them unstintingly, and when an old gentleman, 
upon the Upper Amazon, told us that he always settled his break- 
£ist with a dozen oranges, he described, with little hyperbole, the 
custom of the country. 

There were also many lime-trees ; and these resemble in general 
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appearance the orange, excepting that they are of smaller growth. 
The acid of limes is more pleasant than vinegar, and they are 
always used as a substitute for this upon the table. They are 
much used in composing a drink, and make the best of preserves. 

The most beautiful trees were the mango and the ochee, whose 
densely leaved tops much resemble each other. Their leaves are 
very long and narrow, and of a dark glossy green ; but when 
young they are of several shades, dull white, pink, and red, and 
the commingling of hues is very beautiful. The mango is es- 
teemed one of the finest fruits ; it is the size of a large lemon, 
and of a green colour. Beneath the skin is a yellow pulp, which 
surrounds a large stone. During our stay mangoes were tem- 
porarily unpopular among the lower classes, from a belief that 
to them was owing the appearance of a disease called the leprosy. 

The ochee is smaller than the "mango, and of a yellow colour ; 
it contains a sweet, pleasant pulp. 

Another interesting tree was the ingd, although for a very 
diflTerent reason than its beauty ; it bears a profusion of small 
white flowers, very fragrant, and the attraction of humming- 
birds, which might at any time be seen rifling their sweets, in a 
^eat variety of species. The fruit of the ing^ is a pod, of a foot 
or more in length, and an inch in diameter. It contains a sweet, ' 
white pulp, imbedded in which are long seeds. The paroquets 
are very fond of this pulp, and they come to the trees in great 
jQocks, clustering upon the pods, and tearing them open with 
their strong beaks. 

There were trees bearing another esteemed fruit, the alligator 
pear, or mangaba. Of these there are two varieties : one, the 
more common, green in colour, and shaped like a crook-necked 
squash, but of greatly reduced size ; the other, considered the 
better species, is called the mangdba da Cayenne, and is of the 
ordinary pear shape, and of a purplish red colour. In the centre 
is B. large stone, and the substance about this is soft and marrow- 
like ; it is eaten with wine and sugar, and to our taste was the 
finest fruit in the province. It is said to be the only fruit that cats 
will eat, and they are extremely fond of it. 

The birabd, or custard-apple, is no bad representative of the 

delicacy of which its name is suggestive ; it is about the size of a 

cocoa-nut, covered by a thin, rough skin, and contains a white / 

pulp, which is eaten with a spoon^ 

c 
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Here was growing a cactus, in size a tree ; and numerous 
flowering shrubs, some known to us as greenhouse plants, and 
others entirely new, were scattered over the premises. Cape jessa- 
mines grew to large shrubs and filled the air with fragrance ; 
oleanders shot up to a height of twenty feet, loaded with flowers ; 
and altheas, in like manner, presented clusters of immense size 
and singular beauty. Here also was a tree covered with large 
white flowers, shaped like so many butterflies ; and there were a 
host of others, of which we could admire the beauty, although 
not knowing the names. 



CHAPTER IV, 

Within the three days limited in our notification, we had called 
upon the chief of police for a licence of residence, which was 
furnished us gratuitously. This oflicer was one of the many 
examples that we met with of the disregard paid to colour, 
in public or private life, throughout the country. He is con- 
sidered the second officer of the Provincial Government, and, 
like the President, receives his appointment directly from Rio 
Janeiro. 

In passing our chattels through the custom-house also we had 
not experienced the least difficulty or annoyance, the officers dis- 
charging their duties in the most gentlemanly manner ; and, at 
all times, in our intercourse with officers of the Government, we 
found them extremely polite and obliging, and generally they 
were men of intelligence and education. 

The President, with three Vice-Presidents, constitute the 
Executive of the Province. Assemblies of deputies, chosen by 
the people, meet at stated seasons at Para, to regulate provincial 
matters. They have a greater licence, in some respects^ than the 
corresponding branches of our State Governments, such as the 
imposing of tari£& and the like, but their acts are referred to Rio 
Janeiro for confirmation. 

The judges of the various districts, who are also chie& of police, 
are appointed at Rio, but the justices of the peace are chosen by 
the people. 

The church establishment of Para is not very large, when the 
wants of the whole province are considered ; but as by &r the 
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lai^r portico of the padres never go beyond the city, their number 
seems disproportionate. One meets them at every step, and pro- 
bably five hundred is not an exa^eration. Of these, many are 
novitiates in different stages of preparation, and the grades are 
readily distinguished by their differences of dress. Since convents 
iiave become unpopular, the old race of friars have almost 
disappeared ; still a fen are seen, and a small number of others 
are among the Indians of the interior. The etet^y are, of course, 
very efficient patrons of the three-and- thirty holidays, besides 
divers festivals extraordinary, that diversify the Brazilian year. 

Near the ecclesiastical sraninary is the school for young ladies, 
under the supervision of the sisters of some of the religious 
societies. Here a great number of young ladies from various 
parts of the province receive education in the ampleF branches, 
and in what would be called " the finistiing " of a New York 
boarding-sc hool. 

The Catholic is the estaUished religion of the slate, but all 
religions are tolerated. There is no other sect in Pard ; and pro- 
bably within tlie province, out of the city, ]H«aching of any other 
denomination was never heard. 

The regular troops of the wnpire are collected in this province 
in great strength, on account of the revolutionary s;Hrit of the 
people. Every morning tfiey are paraded upon the Largo da 
Falacio until eight o'clock, and then marched down the Kua da 
Cadeira to the music of a fine band. They are out upon every 
public occasion, taking part in every procession. They are, more- 
over, the police of the city, and in discbarge of ttieir duties are 
seen scattered throughout the day along tlie pier and streets, and 
guarding the doors of all public offices. Kight police, as well 
as day police, they lake their stations in the early evening about 
the city, and at every hour their loud cries disturb the sleepers. 

Upon Sundays these troops are freed from duty, and the Na- 
tional Guard take their places on parade or at tl^ sentry. Thb 
guard, one would siqtpose, formed a &r more efficient force than 
tbe r^ulararmy — the one composed, as it is, of native Brazilians, 
the other a heterogeneous compoundii^ of wliite and btack, yellow, 
red, and brown. The Indian seems to predominate, however, and 
it might be questimable how fer bia courage would carry him, 
once led into action. 

c 2 
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. During the last few years the enrolment of Indians has been 
carried to an unprecedented extent, through apprehension of re- 
newed disturbances. Since 1836 ten thousand young men are 
said to have been carried to the south, to the incalculable injury 
of the agricultural interest. As might be supposed, all this en- 
listment has not been voluntary. The police are constantly upon 
the alert for recruits, and the instant that a poor fellow sets foot 
within the city he is spirited away unless some protecting white 
is there to intercede in his behalf. We frequently fell in with 
cottages in the vicinity of the city, whose only occupants were 
women and children, the men having in this way disappeared. 
Most of the market-boats also are managed by women, the men 
often stopping at some convenient place above, and there awaiting 
the boat's return. 

It is an amusing sight to watch these Indian recruits during 
their earlier drillings upon the Largo, encumbered with oppres- 
sive clothes, high leathern stocks beneath their chins, and a wil- 
derness of annoying straps about their bodies. Their countenances 
are models of resignation, or of apathetic indifference, when the 
drill officer has his eye upon them ; but when that eye is averted, 
the nervous twitching, and the half-suppressed curses with which 
they wipe the beaded sweat from their brows, would be ludicrous 
enough could one overcome a feeling of pity at the predicament 
of the poor devils. 

Free negroes are very apt to be caught in the same trap, and 
then negroes and .Indians together spend their leisure hours off 
drill in the lock-up, until, between the principles of honour 
therein imbibed, and the ardour of military glory excited, they 
can be considered trustworthy, and suffered to go at large. Most 
free negroes avoid this career of greatness, by nominally still be- 
longing to their old master, or some other willing protector. 
. There are . no inns at Para for public accommodation. The 
people from the country do not require them, each having friends 
in the city, or conveniences for living on board his vesseL 
Strangers visiting the port are usually provided with introduc- 
tory letters to some of the citizens, and are received with the most 
generous hospitality. There are various caf^, where a good cup 
of coffee or chocolate may always be obtained ; but these are not 
very much patronized. Both natives and foreigners, engaged in 
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business, provide at their own tables for their clerks, or others 
connected with them in business — a system productive of mutual 
advantages. 

A great proportion of the foreigners in the city are from the 
United States and Great Britain, and these form among them- 
selves a delightful little society. 

Th« people of the town are native-born Brazilians and Por- 
tuguese, often well educated, generally intelligent, and always 
polite. Of the lower classes very many are Portuguese or Moorish 
Jews, who obtain a livelihood by trafRcking with the smaller river 
craft, by adulterating produce, and by various other expedients in 
which the people of that nation are expert. 

Most gentlemen residing in the city have also estates in the 
country, to which they retire during summer. Their mode of 
living is very simple, and in congeniality with the clime. Two 
meals a- day are considered quite sufficient, and late suppers are 
entirely avoided. 

Most of the business of the day is transacted in the early 
morning ; and when the noon's heat is beating, " all," as they 
say, <^ but Englishmen and dogs," are taking a siesta in their 
hammocks. The cool evening, lovely and brilliant, calk out 
every one ; and a round of pleasure encroaches far into the night. 
Parties and balls are constantly being given, and all over the 
city is heard the light music of the guitar and the sounds of 
the joyous dance. Upon the last Saturday evening of each 
month is a public subscription ball, and Para's beauties are there 
in all the fascination of flashing eyes, and raven hair, and airy 
movements. Sometimes a theatrical company ventures into this 
remote region, and for a while the new prima donna is all the rage. 

The mechanics of the city are mostly Portuguese, and have all 
the proverbial industry of their nation. A shoemaker who lived 
opposite us used to be rather annoying in this respect ; pegging 
away at all hours of the night, and not sparing time to breathe, 
even on Sundays. 

Owing to the imperfection or entire absence of machinery, 
the labour of an artisan is far more toilsome than with us, and 
he compensates the difference by something more than propor- 
tionate slowness. The cabinet-maker has to saw his materials 
from the log in his own shop, and two or more boys, lazily 
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pulling away at a pit-saw, are always a part of his fixtures. So 
with other trades. Such a state of things would be excessively 
annoying anywhere else, but these people are accustomed to it, 
probably dream of nothing better, and are well content to jog on 
in the safe and sure path by which their ancestors (God rest them !) 
moved forward to glory. 

There is this deficiency throughout the province with respect 
to every sort of labour-saving machinery ; and although now 
and then some individual of extraordinary enterprise has intro- 
duced improvements from other countries, and although the 
government allows new patents of machinery to be entered with- 
out a duty, yet the mass of proprietors know nothing of them. 
The introduction of machinery would compensate in a great 
degree the depressing scarcity of labourers, for want of whom 
this garden of the world lies desolate. 

Yery many of the apprentices in the shops are Indian boys, 
and, to facilitate the acquisition of trades by these, the govern- 
ment supports a school, where, in addition to the common 
branches of education, fifty Indian boys are instructed in various 
trades. This institution owes its existence to President Andrea, 
who seems to have had concentrated in him more benevolence 
and public spirit than a score of those who preceded or suc- 
ceeded him in office. It is to him that the city is indebted for 
the Rua da Mangabeiras, and this alone should immortalize a 
man in Fard. 

The absence of horses and carts, together with the universal 
custom of carrying burdens upon the head, seem at first an 
oddity to a stranger. In this manner the heaviest as well as the 
lightest, the most fragile as well as any other, travels with equal 
safety to its destination. For the convenience of vessels there 
are two companies of blacks, each numbering thirty men, who 
are regular carriers ; and their noisy cries are heard every 
morning, as, in the full tide of some wild song, they trot off 
beneath incredible burdens. 

Everywhere are seen about the streets young women, blacks 
or Indians, bearing upon their heads large trays of doces, or 
sweetmeats and cakes, for sale. These things are made by their 
mistresses, and are thus marketed. Nor do the first ladies of the 
city consider it beneath their dignity thus to traffic, and we 
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heard of some notable examples where the money received for 
the doces had accumulated to independent fortunes. From 
aimilar large trays, other women are huckstering every variety 
of vegetables or fruits ; and not unfrequently meets the ear the 
cry of as-sy-ee, the last syllable prolonged to a shrill scream. 
What ajssai may be we shall soon explain. 

In a morning walk, in any direction, one encounters scores of 
blacks, men and women, bearing huge water-jars to and from the 
difierent wells which are the supply of the city. These jars are 
porous, and, being placed in a current of air, the water attains a 
delightful coolness. This custom was borrowed by the early 
settlers from the Indians, and is universal. In various parts of 
the house are smaller jars, called bilhas (beelyas), by the side of 
which stands a large tumbler, for the general convenience. 

The habit of carrying burdens upon the head contributes to 
that remarkable straightness and perfection of form observed in 
all these blacks and Indians. Malformation or distortion of any 
kind is rarely encountered. This is doubtless owing in a great 
degree to the manner of rearing children. Everywhere are to 
be seen swarms of little boys and girls, unrestrained by any 
clothing whatever, and playing* in the dirt with goats and dogs. 
This exposure to the sun produces its natural effect, and these 
little people, blacks and whites, are burned into pretty nearly 
the same tint ; but they grow up with vigour of constitution and 
beauty of form. The latter, however, is sometimes ludicrously 
modified by a great abdominal protrudence, the effect of constant 
stuffing with &.rinha. It is very unusual to hear a child cry. 
The higher classes in the city are more careful of their children ; 
but in the country the feshion of slight investment prevails, and at 
the Barra of the Rio Negro the little son and heir of the chief 
official dignitary was in full costume, with a pair of shoes and a cane. 

The focfd of all the lower classes throughout the province con- 
mts principally of iish and &.rinha. The former is the dried and 
salted periecu of the Amazon ; the latter a preparation from the 
mandioca^root. This plant, botanically, is the Jatropha Mani- 
hot, known in the West Indies as cassava. The stalk is tall 
and slender, and is divided into short joints, each one of which 
when p}aced in the ground takes root and becomes a separate 
plant. The leaves are palmated with six and seven lobes. The 
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tubers are shaped much like sweet potatoes, and are a foot or 
more Id length. They are divested of their thick rind and grated 
upon stones ; after which the mass is placed in a slender bag of 
rattan six feet in length ; to this a large stone is appended, and, 
the consequent extension producing a contraction of the sides, the 
juice is expressed. The juice is said to be poisonous, but is 
highly volatile. The last operation is the drying, which is 
effected in large iron pans, the preparation being constantly 
stirred. When finished it is called farinha, or flour, and is of a 
white or brown colour according to the care taken. In appear- 
ance it resembles dried crumbs of bread. It is packed in loose 
baskets lined with palm-leaves, and in the bulk of eighty pounds, 
or an alquier, Farinha is the substitute for bread and for vege- 
tables. The Indians and blacks eat vast quantities of it, and its 
swelling in the stomach produces that distention noticed in the 
children. 

Tapioca is made from the same plant, and is the starchy 
matter deposited by the standing juice. 

The rivers are filled with varieties of fine fish, but in the city 
many other articles of diet are considered preferable. From 
Yigia, and below towards the coast, crabs and oysters are brought 
at certain seasons in great abundance. The former particularly 
are noticeable for their large size and superior flavour ; but the 
oysters, though of prodigious size, can in no way be compared 
with their relatives of the north. They are found in large 
clusters about the roots of the mangroves. 

The great dependence of the Pard market is beef. Upon 
Marajo, and neighbouring islands, vast herds of cattle roam the 
campo, and large canoes are constantly engaged in transporting 
them to the city. But oAen they are poor when taken, and the 
passage from the islands averaging from four days to a week, 
during which time they have little to drink and nothing at all 
to eat, those who survive are but skin and bone. Killed in this 
. state, it may readily be imagined that Pard beef is deficient m 
some points considered as excellences in the Fulton market. 
It is cut up in shapeless pieces without any pretence at skill. 
The usual method of preparing it for the table is to boil it, such 
a dish as legitimate roast beef or steak being unheard of. 

Very few potatoes of any sort are seen ; the principal vege- 
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tables for the* table being rice, fried plantains^ and an excellent 
variety of squash called jurumu. 

It is in fruits that Para excels ; and here is a long catalogue, 
many of which are common to adjacent countries, within the 
tropics, and many others peculiar to this province. Of many of 
these we have already spoken, but there are two or three others 
which deserve mention, and first of these are the plantain and 
pacova, or banana. These fruits resemble each other excepting 
in size, the former being of about eight inches length, the latter 
in its varieties from three to five or six. The producing tree is 
one of the most beautiful of the palms, the coronal leaves being 
six feet in length by two broad, and gracefully drooping around 
the trunk ; the fruit hangs in clusters about a stalk depending 
from the top of the plant. While still green the stalk is cut off 
and the fruit is suffered to ripen in the shade. The plantains 
are generally prepared for eating by being cut in longitudinal 
slices and fried in fat ; but when roasted in the ashes are ex- 
tremely pleasant, and reminded us strongly of roasted apples. 
The pacovas are eaten raw, and are agreeable and nutritious. 
They are raised without difficulty from cuttings, and are the ever 
present attendant of the gentleman's garden or the Indian's hut. 
Their yield, when compared with other plants, is prodigious, 
being, according to Humboldt, to wheat as one hundred and 
thirty-three to one, and to potatoes as forty-four to one. 

Cocoa-palms are abundant upon the plantations, and are con- 
spicuous from their long, feather-like leaves, and the large clus- 
ters of nuts which surround their tops. The nuts are generally 
eaten when young, before the pulp has attained hardness. 

From various palm-fruits are prepared substances in great 
request among different classes of people ; but most delightful 
of all is that from the Euterpe edulis, known as assai, or, more 
^miliarly, as was-sy-ee. This palm grows to a height of from 
thirty to forty feet, with a stem scarcely larger than one's arm. 
From the top a number of long leaves, their webs cut, as it 
were, into narrow ribbons, are waving in the wind. Below the 
leaves one, two, and rarely three stems put forth, at first enclosed 
in a spatha or sheath, resembling woven bark. This falling off, 
there is disclosed a tree-like stalk with divergent limbs in every 
direction, covered with green berries, the size of marbles 5 these 
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soon turn purple, and are fully ripe. Flocks of toucans, parrots, 
and other fruit-loving birds, are first to discover them ; but there 
are too many for even the birds. The fruit is covered by a thick 
skin, beneath which, imbedded in a very slight pulp, is the stone. 
Warm water is poured on to loosen the skin, and the berries are 
briskly rolled together in a large vessel. The stones are thrown 
out, the liquid is strained off the skins, and there is left a thick, 
cream-like substance of a purple colour. Sugar is added, and 
farinha to slightly thicken it. To a stranger the taste is usually 
disagreeable, but soon it becomes more prized than all fruits 
beside, and is as much a necessity as one's dinner. 



CHAPTER V. 

Our first excursion to any distance was to the Bice-mills at 
Magoary, only twelve miles from Pard by land, and two tides, or 
about ten hours, by water. The overland route being in many 
respects inconvenient, we determined to venture in one of the 
canoes always in readiness for such excursions near the Punto 
da Pedras, and for this purpose engaged a fair-looking craft with 
a covered and roomy cabin, and manned by two whites and a 
negro. Leaving the city in the middle of the afternoon, we tOok 
advantage of the ebbing tide, and by dark had entered the 
stream which was to carry us to our destination. But our two 
white sailors were lazy scoundrels, and we did not feel sufficiently 
acquainted with the language, or accustomed to the ways of the 
country, to give them the scolding they deserved. This they 
knew enough to comprehend, and the consequence was that we 
lost the flood-tide which should have carried us up, and were 
obliged to anchor and spend the night on board. One of these 
men was an old salt, battered and worn ; the other was a young 
fellow of twenty, with a good-looking face and nut-brown skin, 
wearing upon his head a slouched felt hat, and, altogether the 
very image of peasant figures seen in Spanish paintings. Not at 
all disturbed by our dissatisfied looks and ominous grumblings, 
they coolly stretched themselves out upon the seats, and started up 
a wild song, the burden of which was of love and the dark-eyed 
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girls they had lefl behind them in the city. It was a lovely 
night, and the music and otlier gentle influences soon restored 
our good humour, and we felt at last inclined to forgive the lazi- 
ness that had left us here. No clouds obscured the sky, and the 
millions of starry lights that in this clime render the moon's ab- 
sence of little consequence were shining upon us in their calm, 
still beautv. The stream where we were anchored was narrow ; 
tall trees drooped over the water, or mangroves shot out their 
long finger-like branches into the mud below. Huge bats were 
skimming past, night-birds were calling in strange voices from 
the tree-tops, fire-flies darted their mimic lightnings, fishes 
leaped above the surface flashing in the starlight, the deep, sono- 
rous baying of frogs came- up from distant marshes, and loud 
plashings inshore suggested all sorts of nocturnal monsters. 
It was our first night upon the water, and we enjoyed the scene 
in silence long after our boatmen had ceased their song, until 
nature's wants were too much for our withstanding, and we sank 
upon the hard floor to dream of scenes &r difllerent. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning when, turning an angle of 
the stream, we came full in view of the mill, the proximity of 
which we had been made sensibly aware of for the last half-hour 
by the noisy clamour of the machinery. It was a lofty stone 
structure, standing forth in this retirement like some antique 
erection. Mr. I^eavens was expecting us, and we were delighted 
once more to shake the hand of a warm-hearted countryman. 
Breakfast was upon the table, and here for the first time we ven- 
tured to test our capacities for fish and farinha. The fish was a 
hard case, coarser than shark-meat, and requiring an intimacy 
with vinegar and oil to remove its unpleasant rankness. Farinha 
was not so disagreeable, and we soon came to love it as do the 
natives. Indeed, long before our Amazonian experience had 
ended, we could relish the fish also as well as any Indian. 

The scenery about the mill is very fine. In front the stream, 
a broad lake at high water and a tiny brook at other times, skirt- 
ing a low meadow at the distance of a hundred rods, is lost in 
the embowering shrubbery. All beyond is a dense forest. Upon 
the meadow a number of large, fat cattle are browsing on the 
coarse grass, and flocks of jacanas, afamily of water-birds remark- 
able for their long toes, which enable them to step upon the 
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leaves of lilies and otLer aquatic plants, are flying with loud cries 
from one knoll to another. Back of the mill the road leads to- 
wards the city, and to the right and left are well-beaten paths, 
leading to small, clear lakes, from which the mill derives its 
water. The whole vicinity was formerly a cultivated estate, but 
the grounds are now densely overgrown. At the distance of a 
mile the road crosses what is called the first bridge, which spans 
a little stream that runs sporting through the woodland. The 
colour of the water of this and other small streams is of a reddish 
cast, owing doubtless to the decomposing vegetation. It is,- 
however, very clear, and fishes and eels may at any time be seen 
playing among the logs and sticks which strew the bottom. 
Beyond this bridge is the primeval forest. Trees of incredible 
girt tower aloft, and from their tops one in vain endeavours to 
bring down the desired bird with a fowling-piece. The trunks 
are of every variety of form, round, angular, and sometimes 
resembling an open network, through which the light passes in 
any direction. Amid these giants very few low trees or little 
underbrush interfere with one's moYcments, and very rarely is 
the path intercepted by a fallen log. But about the trees cling 
huge snake-like vines, winding round and round the trunks, and 
through the branches sending their long arms, binding tree to 
tree. Sometimes they throw down long feelers, which swing in 
mid air until they reach the ground, when, taking root, they in 
their turn throw out arms that cling to the first support. In this 
way the whole forest is linked together, and a cut tree rarely 
falls without involving the destruction of many others. This 
creeping vine is called sepaw, and, having the strength and flexi- 
bility of rope, is of inestimable value in the construction of 
houses and for various other purposes. 

Around the tree- trunks clasp those curious anomalies, para- 
sitic plants, sometimes throwing down long, slender roots to the 
ground, but generally deriving sustenance only from the tree 
itself and from the air, called hence, appropriately enough, air- 
plants. These are in vast numbers and of every form, now re- 
sembling lilies, now grasses or other familiar plants. Often a 
dozen varieties cluster upon a single tree. Towards the close of 
the rainy season they are in blossom, and their exquisite appear- 
ance, as they encircle the mossy and leafed trunk with flowers of 
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every hue, can scarcely be imagined. At this period, too, vast 
numbers of trees add their tribute of beauty, and the flower- 
domed forest from its many- coloured altars ever sends heaven- 
ward worshipful incense. Nor is this wild luxuriance unseen or 
unenlivened. Monkeys are frolicking through festooned bowers, 
or chasing in revelry over the wood arches. Squirrels scamper 
in ecstasy from limb to limb, unable to contain themselves for 
joyousness. Coatis are gambolling among the fallen leaves, or 
vying with monkeys in nimble climbing. Facas and agoutis 
chase wildly about, ready to scud away at the least noise. The 
sloth, enlivened by the general inspiration, climbs more rapidly 
over the branches, and seeks a spot where in quiet and repose he 
may rest him. The exquisite, tiny deer, scarcely larger than a 
lamb, snuffs exultiugly the air, and bounds fearlessly, knowing 
that he has no enemy here. 

Birds of gaudiest plumage flit through the trees. The trogon, 
lonely sitting in her leaf-encircled home, calls plaintively to her 
long-absent mate. The motmot utters his name in rapid tones. 
Tucano, tucano, comes loudly from some fruit-covered tree, 
where the great toucans are rioting. "Noiseless chatterers" 
flash through the branches. The loud rattling of the wood- 
pecker comes from some topmost limb ; and tiny creepers, in 
livery the gayest of the gay, are running up the tree-trunks, 
stopping now and then their busy search, to gaze inquisitively at 
the strangers. Pairs of chiming thrushes are ringing their alter- 
nate notes like the voice of a single bird. Parrots are chatter- 
ing, paroquets screaming. Manakins are piping in every low 
tree, restless, never still. Woodpigeons, the " birds of the painted 
breasts," fly startled ; and pheasants of a dozen varieties go whir- 
ring ofT. But, most beautiful of all, humming-birds, living gems, 
and surpassing aught that's brilliant save the diamond, are con- 
stantly darting by ; now stopping an instant to kiss the gentle 
flower, and now furiously biattling some rival humble-bee. Beijar 
flor, kiss-flower — 'tis the Brazilian name for the humming-bird, 
beautifully appropriate. Large butterflies float past, the bigness 
of a hand, and of the richest metallic blue ; and from the flowers 
above comes the distant hum of myriads of gaily coated insects. 
From his hole in the sandy road, the harmless lizard, in his 
gorgeous covering of green and gold, starts nimbly forth, stop^ 
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ping, every instant, with raised head and quick eye, for the 
appearance of danger ; and armies of ants in their busy toil are 
incessantly marching by. 

How changed from all this is a night scene ! The flowers that 
bloomed by day have closed their petals, and, nestled in their 
leafy beds, are dreaming of their loves. A sister host now take 
their place, making the breezes to intoxicate with perfume, and 
exacting homage from bright, starry eyes. A murmur, as of 
gentle voices, floats upon the air. The moon darts down her 
glittering rays^ till the flower-enamelled plain glistens like a 
shield ; but in vain she strives to penetrate the denseness, except 
some fallen tree betrays a passage. Below, tlte tall tree-trunk 
rises dimly through the darkness. Huge moths, those fairest of 
the insect world, have taken the places of the butterflies, and 
myriads of fire-flies never weary in their torchlight dance. Far 
down the road comes on a blaze, steady, streaming like a meteor. 
It whizzes past, and for an instant the space is illumined* and 
dewy jewels from the leaves throw back the radiance. It b the 
lantern-fly, seeking what he himself knows best, by the fiery 
guide upon his head. The air of the night-bird's wing fans your 
cheek, or you are startled by his mournful note, wac-o-row, wac- 
o-row, sounding dolefully, by no means so pleasantly as our whip- 
poor-will. The armadillo creeps carelessly from his hole, and, at slow 
pace, makes for his feeding-ground ; the opossum climbs stealthily 
up the tree, and the little ant-eater is out pitilessly marauding. 

All this supposes pleasant weather ; but a storm in these forests 
has an interest, though of a very difierent kind. Heavy clouds 
come drifting from the east, preceded by a low, ominous murmur, 
as the big drops beat upon the roof of leaves. Bapidlj this 
deepens into a terrific roar ; the forest rocks beneath the fury of 
the blast, and the crashing &11 of trees resounds fearfully. Tor- 
nadoes are unfrequent ; but one, while we were at the miUs, swept 
through the forest, now hurling aside the massive trees like 
weightless things, and now tripping carelessly, only taking tribute 
of the topmost boughs — sportive in its fierceness. "We were struck 
by the absence of thunder and lightning in the furious pourings 
of the rainy season. The clouds came to their daily task gloomily, 
as though pining for a holiday, and, in the weariness of fbreed 
toil, forgot their wantonness. 
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Our first gunning expeditions were between the mill and the 
bridge, and the nature of the woods rendered it a toilsome mat« 
ter until experience had made us acquainted with the most con- 
venient paths and the notes and habits of the birds. Every one 
venturing into the forest is armed with a long, curved knife, 
called a tresddo, for the purpose of cutting his way through the 
entangling vines that especially obstruct the woods of second 
growth. In such a section also the foliage is so dense, that it is 
extremely difficult to discover the birds who are uttering their 
notes all about— and when they are shot, it is often a puzzle to 
the keen eyes of an Indian to find them amid the vines. But 
one soon learns that most of the families have peculiar haunts, 
where, early in the morning or late in the ailemoon, they con- 
gregate in fiocks. The trees in these places are usually thickly 
covered with berries of some sort, and until these are entirely 
exhausted the concealed sportsman may shoot at the perpetually 
returning flocks until he is loaded with his game. Berries suc- 
ceed berries so constantly throughout the year, that in some spots 
the birds' food is never wanting. 

Most noticeable of all these birds both for size and peculiarity 
of form are the toucans. There are many varieties^ appearing 
at different seasons ; but the Eed-billed, B. ery throrynchos^ and 
the Ariel, B. ^riel (Vig.)> ^i'^ the largest and most abundant, 
seen at every season, but towards autumn particularly in vast 
numbers throughout the forest. Their large beaks give them a 
very awkward appearance, more especially when flying ; yet in 
the trees they use them with as much apparent ease as though 
they were to our eyes of a more convenient form. Alighted on 
a tree one usually acts the part of sentinel, uttering constantly 
the loud cry Tucdno,, whence they derive their name. The others 
disperse over the branches, climbing about by aid of their beaks, 
and seize the fruit. We had been told that these birds were in 
the habit of tossing up their food to a considerable distance, and 
catching it as it fell ; but, as far as we could observe, they merely 
threw back the head, allowing the fruit to fidl down the throat. 
We saw at different times tamed toucans,, and they never were 
seen to toss their food, although almost invariably throwing back 
the head. This habit is rendered necessary by the length of the 
. bill and the stiffness of the tongue, which prevents their eating 
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as do other birds. All the time while feeding, a hoarse chatter- 
ing is kept up, and at intervals they unite with the noisy sentry, 
and scream a concert that may be heard a mile. Having appeased 
their appetites they fly towards the deeper forest, and quietly 
doze away the noon. Often in the very early morning a few of 
them may be seen sitting silently upon the branches of some dead 
tree, apparently awaiting the coming sunlight before starting for 
their feeding-trees. 

The nests of the toucans are represented in works of natural 
history as being constructed in the hollows of trees. It may be 
so in many cases and with some species. The only nest that we 
ever saw, which was of the Toco toucan, was in the fork of a 
large tree over the water upon the Amazon. 

Toucans, when tamed, are exceedingly familiar, playful birds, 
capable of learning as many feats as any of the parrots, M'ith the 
exception of talking. When turning about on their perch, they 
effect their object by one sudden jump. They eat anything, but 
are particularly fond of meat. When roosting they have a habit 
of elevating their tails over their backs. The beaks of the red- 
billed toucans are richly marked with red, yellow, and black ; 
but preserved specimens soon lose this beauty. The family of 
birds most sought after by collectors, and the most gaudy of the 
Brazilian forest, is that of the Chatterers. When in large 
flocks these birds cluster in the tree- tops, dazzlingly lustrous in 
the sunlight, even the kiss-flower might be envious. These 
birds have no song. That charm impartial nature has conferred 
upon others outwardly less attractive ; and these must be con- 
tent with a simple note. The Cardinal is less common than the 
others, and is more generally seen in pairs, breeding in the 
months of August and September, near the mills. The other 
species seem transient visitors, generally abundant in May and 
June, and at that season associating in large flocks. There is 
another variety, the Carunculated chatterer, sometimes called 
the Bell-bird, occasionally seen near Pard. Mr. Leavens seems to 
be the only person who has met with them, having obtained a 
pair in the deep forest. This bird is the size of a small dove, 
and of a pure white colour when mature. On the bill is a fleshy 
caruncle, about an inch in length, somewhat like a turkey's 
nmb. Of its habits or its note we could learn nothing. The 
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more common chatterers are inactire birds and great gluttons, 
often eating until quite stupified. In this they resemble their 
r^ative, the cedar^btrd of the north. 

- The Motmot, Momotus ^asiliensis, is another of these 
eurious residents. This bird is about the size of a robin, having 
a back of a dark rich green, and a long wedge-shaped tail, two 
feathers of which extend some inch^ beyond the otbeiB. The 
shafts of these are stripped of their webs near the extremities, 
giving the bird a very singular appearance. One would suppose 
that these birds trimmed their feathers thus themselves, for many 
are found with quills perfect, and others partly deauded. The 
motmots a!re generally in pairs in the deep woods, and are easily 
recognised by their note, motmot, slowly repeated. 

The Manikins, in their different varieties, form a beautiful 
family, the most numerous of any, and corresponding much in 
their habits to our warblers* They are tiny things, generally 
having black bodies, and heads of yellow, red, white, and other 
colours. Like perpetual motion personifkd, they move about the 
branches and low shrubs, always piping their sharp notes ; and, 
unless upon a feeding-tree, almost defying shot. 

The common varieties are the White-capped, Pipra leucocilla ; 
Eed-headed, F. erythrocephala ; Blue-backed, P. pareola ; and 
Puff-throated, P. manacus* Of these the first is most abundant. 
A nest of the red-headed was composed of tendrils of vines, and 
was scarcely larger than a dollar, and very shallow. It was 
afiixed to one of the outermost forks of a low limb, beyond reach 
of any enemy but one. The eggs were cream-coloured, and 
speckled with brown. A nest of the blue-backed was composed 
of leaves, fibres, and moss, and much resembled in shape a watch- 
ease. A nest of the puff-throated was also pensile, but not so 
ingeniously composed as either of the others. The eggs of the 
two latter species were cream-coloured and much spotted, par^ 
ticularly at the larger end. 

Many other remarkable species of birds I shall have occasion 
to speak of hereafter ; at present I will mention but the hum- 
ming-birds. Wherever a creeping vine opens its ^grant clus- 
ters, or wherever a tree-flower blooms, may these little things 
be seen. In the garden or in the woods, over the water, every- 
where they are darting about ; of all sizes, from one that might 
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easily be mistaken for a different variety of bird, to the tiny Her* 
mit,.T. rufigaster, whose body is not half the size of the b^s 
buzzing about the same sweets. The blossoms of the inga-tree, 
as before remarked, bring them in great numbers about the 
rosinhas of the city, and the collector may shoot as &st aa he 
can load, the day long. Sometimes they are seen chasing each, 
other in sport with a rapidity of flight and intricacy of path 
the eye is puzzled to follow. Again, circling round and round, 
they rise high in mid air, then dart off like light to some distant 
attraction. Perched upon a little limb they smooth their plumes 
and seem to delight in their dazzling hues ; then starting off 
leisurely they skim along, stopping capriciously to kiss the 
coquetting flowerets. Often two meet in mid air and furiously 
flght, their crests and the feathers upon their throats all erected 
and blazing, and altogether pictures of the most violent rage. 
Several times we saw them battling with large black bees, who 
frequent the same flowers, and may be supposed often to interfere 
provokingly. Like lightning our little heroes would come 
down, but the coat of shining mail would ward their furious 
strokes. Again and again would they renew the attack, until 
their anger had expended itself by its own fury, or until the 
apathetic bee, once roused, had put forth powers that drove the 
invader from the field. 

A boy in the city several times brought us humming-birds 
alive in a glass cage. He had brought them down while, stand- 
ing motionless in the air, they rifled the flowers, by balls of clay 
blown from a hollowed tube. 

We received from Mr. Leavens a nest of the hermit ; it was 
formed upon the under side of a broad grass leaf, which drooped 
in a manner to protect it entirely from sun and rain. The 
material of which it was composed was a fine moss. Day after 
day Mr. L. had watched its formation ; but before the little archi- 
tect had completed it, the ants appeared, and she sought a safer 
spot for her home. 

At first we were somewhat nervous about venturing far into 
the woods, and anxiously careful to protect our feet from vicious 
reptiles by redoubtable boots. A little experience served to dis- 
abuse us of this error, and we were soon content to go in slippers. 
Old bugbear stories of snakes began to lose their force, when 
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day after day passed without meeting even a harmless grass- 
snsdsLe. Not that there really are no such animals, for sometimes 
huge specimens have been seen about the mills, and one not 
many mcmths before had been surprised who in his fright dis- 
gorged a fine musk-duck. But such cases are of extreme rarity, 
and only occur near the water. In the forest snakes are not 
seen^ and no one thinks of fearing them* 

The absence of flies seems still more strange to a person from 
the north, who has always been accustomed to associate flies with 
warm weather, and who, mayhap, has been tormented by black 
swarms in our woods. Their place in Brazil is well supplied by 
ants, who are seen everywhere, in the houses and in the fields. 
But as the main efibrts of these insects are directed to the re- 
moval of whatever is noxious, most species are not merely 
tolerated, but looked upon as sincere and worthy friends. They 
are of all sizes and colours, from the little red fire-ant, who 
generally minds his own business, but who occasionally gets upon 
one's flesh, making all tingle, to the huge black species, an inch 
or more in length, who labours zealously in the woods for the 
removal of decaying vegetation. In this work this ant is 
assisted by a smaller variety also black ; and armies two and 
three feet wide, and of interminable length, are frequently encoun- 
tered in the woods. It well becomes one to stand aside from their 
line of march, for they turn neither to the right nor to the left, 
and in a moment one may be covered, to his dismay, if not sorrow. 

But there is one variety of ant whioh must be excluded from 
all commendation. This is a small species, called Saiiba, and 
they are a terrible annoyance to the proprietors of rosinhas, 
inasmuch as they strip the fruit-trees of their leaves. An army 
of these will march to the tree, part ascending and the others 
remaining below. Those above commence their devastation, 
clipping ofi^ the leaves by large pieces, and those below shoulder 
tliem as they fall and march away to their rendezvous. It is 
surprising what a load one of these little things will carry, as 
dic^oportionate to its size as if a man should stalk off beneath 
an oak. Before morning not a leaf is left upon the tree, and 
the unfortunate proprietor has the consolation of knowing that, 
unless he can discover the retreat of the saUbas, and unhole 
them, one by one every tree upon his premises will be stripped. 

J>2 
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There is a ismall white ant called Cupim, that builds its nest 
in the trees at the junction of a limb, or often about the trunk. 
These are sometimes of g^reat size, and at a distance resemble 
black knurles. Upon this varietj the little Ant-eater lives. 
Qlimbing up some convenient tree, he twists bis long prehensile 
tail about the trunk or some favouring Hmb, and, resting upon 
this, commences operations. Making an incision in the exterior 
of the nest by means of the sharp hook-like daws with which 
his arms are furnished, he intrudes his slender snout and long 
glutinous tongue. So well protected by wool k he, that the ants 
have no power over him, but abide their fate. I kept one of 
these animals for some days, but he refused all nourishment ; 
during' the day he sat with his tail twisted around a limb ap- 
propriated to his use, his head buried in his fore paws. But 
when the dusk of evening came on he was wide awake, and 
passed half the night in walking pretty rapidly about the room, 
seeking some egress, and in climbing about the furniture. The. 
negroes have a belief that if the ant-eater is shut up in a tight 
box, and secured by every possible means, he will be spirited 
away before morning. The most intelligent black about the 
mills came to me desiring I would try the ezperim^it. ^' He is 
a devil," said Larry ; and I consented, shutting his impship in a 
wooden chest. Next morning Larry's eyes opened as be saw 
the test had failed, and he signified his intention to believe no 
more lies for the future. 

The lakes in the vicinity were interesting places of resort to 
^s, and several times we pushed the little canoe, or montariay up 
the raceways, and paddled about amid the bushes, or along the 
fl[hores, in search of birds or nests. The latter were very com- 
pion, and it was interesting to observe the care with which the 
building-^spot was chosen to keep it from the reach of lizards or 
other reptiles, but above all from the ever-present ants. And 
yet the ants were always there; they had passed from shore 
upon leaves and floating shrubs, and every tree was infested by 
them. Most of the nests were arched over above to keep out 
the sun's heat^ and partioukrly those of the Fly-catcher &mily, 
who in the north build open nests. 

The most singular nests, and most worthy description, were 
those of the Troopiak, Cassicus ieteronotus (Swain.)? a large black 
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bird, much marked with yellow, and frequently Been in cages. 
Their native name is Japim. They build in colonies pensile 
nests of grass, nearly two feet in length, having an opening for 
entrance near the top. Upon one tree standing in the middle of 
the lake, not nK)re than ten feet high, and the thickness of a man'li 
artn, were forty-five nests of these birds, built one upon another^ 
often one d^ending from another, and completely concealing all 
the tree*top except a few outermost leaves ; at a distance th^ 
whole resembled a huge basket. Fart of these nests belonged t6 
the Bed-rumped Troopial— C. haemorrhous ; and a singular 
variety ^f oriole, the RiifF-necked of Latham, called AraOna o¥ 
Eicebird, after the &shion of our cow-bird, deposits its egg^ 
in the troopials' nests, leaving the young to the' care of thdr 
foster-mothers. Upon this tree was a small hornets' nest, and 
the Indian whom we employed asserted that these were the pro^ 
tectors of the birds from intruders. It may be so ; we saw th^ 
same fellowship at other places. Usually troopials build nearer 
houses, and are always welcome, being friendly sociable birds^ 
ever ready to repay man's protection by a song. Often in such 
situations large trees are seen with hundreds of theiM n\s»U 
dependent from the limbs and swaying in the wind. A colon^ 
which had settled upon a tall palm near the mill was one night 
entirely robbed of eggs by a lizard. Snakes are sometime! 
the depredators, and, b^wieen all their enemies, the poor birds of 
every species are robbed repeatedly. Probably owing to this 
cause it is veiy unusual to find more than two ^gs in oiie nest. 

The red-rumped troopials shot in this place were of different 
sizes, some being several inches longer tliaA others, although .all 
were in mature plumage. Their nests were perhaps larger than 
those of the japims, but differed in no other respect. The eggs 
were white, spotted with brown, and particularly on the larger 
end. The japim's eggs were cream-coloured, and similarly 
^)otted ; and the eggs of the ruff-necked orioles were large in 
proportion to the size of the bird, bluish in colour, and much 
spotted, and lined with dark brown. 

We employed an Indian who lived near by, fay name Alex<« 
ander, and a notable hunter, to obtain us specimens and to servd 
as guide upon occasions. He never could be induced to shoot 
small birds, but always made his appearance with something, that 
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be considered legitimate game — often a live animaL One of 
these captives was a sloth ; and this fellow we kept for several 
days, trying to see what could be made of him. He was a pretty^ 
intractable subject, and poorly repaid our trouble. In face he 
resembled somewhat a monkey, and the corners of his mouth 
curving upward gave him a very odd appearance, making him 
look as one would suppose a monkey toper might look, if mon- 
keys ever dissipated. His long arms were each terminated by 
three large claws, and his tough skin was well protected by a 
shaggy coat of coarse grisly hair. Placed upon the ground, he 
would first reconnoitre, turning his head slowly about, then 
leisurely stretch forth one arm, endeavouring to hook his claMr 
in something that might aid him in pulling himself onward ; thid 
found, the other claws would slowly follow in turn* He uttered 
no noise of any kind. But put him where there was opportunity 
to climb, and his appearance was different enough : that dulled 
eye would glisten, and an idea seem to have struck him ; rapidly 
his arms would begin to move, and, sailor-like, hand over hand, 
he would speedily have climbed beyond recovery, had not a 
restraining rope encircled him. These animals are very common 
through this forest, but upon the Amazon far more numerous. 
There are certainly two very distinct varieties, and the Indianis 
say three. Usually they are seen upon the lower side of a hori* 
2ontal limb, hanging by their curved claws. They sometimes 
eat fruit, but principally live upon leaves; and when these are 
stripped from one tree, betake themselves to another, which they 
in turn denude. 

At another time Alexander brought in a young armadillo, or 
Tatii, which he had dug from its burrow in the ground, Tlief^ 
are several varieties about Pard. They are easily tamed, eating 
all sorts of vegetables and insects, particularly beetles, which tliey 
unhole from their hiding-places in the earth. I went one day 
with Alexander to the margin of one of the lakes in the woods, 
to obtidn specimens of a coveted beetle (Phanaeus lancifer). We 
found a number of their holes, reaching down to the level of the 
water, rather more than two feet. Fragments of wing-cases of 
the beetles were strewed about, and many holes of a larger size 
explained that the tatd had been before us. 

In one of Alexander's excursions he had the good fortune to 
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discover a full-grown puma iu the act of devouring a deer which 
It iiad just killed* Nothing daunted, although armed with but a 
SBgle-barrelled gun, and that loaded with BB shot, he gave the 
aatBuI a discharge, which made him leave the deer and spring 
to a tree. Six several times our hunter fired, until at hist the 
puma was dead at his feet. Formerly these animals were not un- 
common, but now are very rarely met, except upon Marajo* 

Not unfrequently the fruit of our hunting excursions was a 
monkey, and we considered this most acceptable, as it furnished 
our table with a meal, delicious, though not laid down in the 
eookery-books. These animals are eaten throughout the province, 
and are in esteem beyond any wild game. Whatever repugnance 
we fdt at first was speedily dissipated, and often, in regard to 
this as well as other dishes, we had reason to congratulate our- 
selves that our determination of partaking of whatever was set 
before us discovered to our acquaintance many agreeable dishes, 
and never brought us into trouble. 

Somewhere in these precincts A picked up a little naked 

Indian, with eyes like a hawk, and most amusingly expressive 
Stores. Squatted upon a bench, with his knees drawn up to bis 
chin, he would watch every motion with the curiosity of a wild 

man of the woods. A denominated him his tiger, but the 

black servitors shook their heads, and muttered *^ un pocodiabo," 
a little deviL It was the tiger's business to follow in the woods 
and pick up game, and in the intricacy of a thicket rarely could 
even a hummer escape him. Here he was at home, but in the 
house the indistinctness of his conceptions of meum and tuum, 
and his ignorance of the usages of even a tolerably decent society, 
saade him very annoying. One day, being rated for not having 
dried A " ■ *s shirt, he was discovered soon after with the shirt 
ttpou bis back, and standing over the fire. 

The building, a part of which is now used as a rice-mill, was 
fevmerly appropriated to difierent purposes, and was the manor- 
house of a vast estate, now mostly unproductive. It was in the 
dayd of Par&'s glory, under the old regime, and here, upon the 
finishing of the structure, were gathered all the beauty and aris- 
tocracy of the city^-coming dowii iu barges, with music and 
flying streamers, to a three days' revel. Every Sunday the old 
proprietor rode through the forest to the city, with coach and 
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four. Those days haye passed, and the bouodless wealth and the 
proud aristocracy that surrounded the viceroy's court havcl 
passed with thefn. An American company, formed at Northr 
ampton, Mass., purchased the estate, and for many years, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Upton, the agent and main pro? 
prietor, have carried on a large and profitable business. There 
are two mills, one propelled by steam, the other by water. Th9 
rice is brought in canoes from the city, and, being hulled, 
is returned to be reshipped, in great part to Pdrtngal. lit 
this . level countiy it is extremely difficult to find a suflScieiH 
fall of water for a mill-seat, but still niore so to find a fall so 
conveniently situated as to be accessible by tide*watek'. Both 
the$e requisites are here,, the fall of water being twelve feet, and 
the flood- tide filling a deep basin directly by the side <^ the mill. 
About twenty blacks are employed upon the place, and the more 
intelligent are found every way competent to attend the different 
departments. Larry, particularly, was a general fiivdurUe with 
visitors, and had showed his appreciation of their £ivour by pick* 
ing up a few words of English. His province was filling and 
niarking the sacks, and, being paid a price for all above a certaiQ 
number, he earned regularly between two and three dollars 
a- week. We thought, of course, that Larry was in a &ir way to 
be a freeman, and, in our innocence, suggested that he was laying 
up money to buy his papers. But he dispersed all such notiont 
by the sententious reply, ^^ I do not buy my fireedom, because I 
am not a fbol." He had a good master, he had a ¥rife, and he 
did not have care or trouble. Thud he was contented. The as^ 
pirations of auoth^ of these bltieks were more exalted.; for one 
day, as he sat ruminating upon air castles, his soul fired perlMi|i9 
with the glorious " excelsior," he burst out with, ^< I wish I Was 
a rich man, I would eat nothing but fresh fish.'' The wood used 
in the steam^mill was brought up by canoes, and exchanged for 
broken ricie. It was handsome split wood, tough as hickory, and 
of varieties, generally capable of a fine polish. Most of those 
who brought it were women, and they threw it out and piled it» 
as though they were not unaccustomed to the labour. There was 
one little boy, of not more than nine years, who used to paddle 
alone a small montaria, unload his wood, buy his rice, and return 
with the tide. This w$s nothing unusual, but it serves to show 
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|iie confidence reposed in ehildren, who at an early age are often 
seen in situations thought to require double the years elsewhere. 

It was at the miUs that we Hrst appreciated the real luxury of 
sleeping in hammoeks. One lies peacefully down without the 
annoying consciousness that he is beset with marauding, blood- 
thirsty enemies. Throughout the whole province of Pari ham- 
iBOcks are universally used, and never but on one occasion while 
we were in the country were we annoyed by flee or bug. The 
}iammock is a pleasant lounge l^ day, as well as resting-place by 
night, and the uncomfortable heat that might be felt in a bed is 
entirely avoided. In the centra of the walls of rooms appro- 
priated as sleeping apartments are staples and rings, or suspension 
hooksy and the hammocks are swung across the corners. Some- 
times a post placed in the middle of the room answers as a point 
of divergence, and thus a great number of guests may be accom- 
laodated in little space and with no inconvenience. 

There is one enemy which sometimes approaches even a ham^ 
mock, and takes a tribute from the unconscious sleeper, and that 
is the vampire-bat. They are common enough anywhere, but 
^bout the mill seem to have concentmted in disproportionate 
numbers. During the day they are sleeping ih the tiles of the 
roof, but no sooner has the declining sun unloosed the eve than 
tiliey may be seen issuing in long black streams. Usually, we 
(.voided all their intimacies by closing the shutters at sunset; but 
•coasiooally some of them would find entrance through the tilec, 
and we welht forth to battle them with all the doughty arms within 
e«ir reach, nor stopped the slaughter until every presumptuous 
islruder had bit the dust, or, less metaphorically, had sprawled 
1^6 the floor. Several thus captured measured each upwards of 
two feeit across the wingy, but most were smaller. Of their fond- 
ness jfor human blood, and especially that particular portion which 
constitutes the animus of the great toe, from personal experience 
I am tinable to vouch ; bat every one in the country is confident 
of it, and a number of gentlemen, at dififerent times, assured us 
that they themselves had been phlebotomized in that member, nor 
knew of Ae operation until a bloody hammock afforded indu- 
bitaUe evidence. They spoke of it as a slight afiair, and pro- 
bably the little blood that is extracted is rarely an injury. If 
tiie foot is covered there is no danger, or if a light is kept burning 
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in the room ; and often we have slept unharmed, thus gnaid^, 
where bats were flitting about and squeaking the night long* 
Cattle and horses are not so easily protected, and a wound once 
made, the bat returns to it every night until pn^r precauticms 
are taken or the animal is killed by loss of blood. 

In different parts of the mill were the nests of a species of 
wasp made of day, and generally £istened upon the wall. Bat 
several times, upon our boxes, books, or plants, they commenced 
their labours, constructing so neat a little edifice that it was hard 
to consider them intruders. 

Another incident was more home-like. Within the noisiest 
part of the building, and in an unused piece of machinery, a little 
house-wren had constructed- her home, and would have reared 
her pretty brood, but, I am sorry to say, some egg-collecting 
stranger chanced that way. 

One morning we took the montaria, and started for Coiien'* 
tiores, a plantation, or rather what once was a plantation, some 
three miles below. The sun was rising unclouded, the tide fell 
swifUy, and we skimmed arrow-like in our little craft, past leafy 
banks and flowery festoonings, and in a course more tortuous than 
than of a meadow brook. The kingfisher sat perched upon hu 
overhanging branch, scarcely big enough to carry off the minnows 
he sojntently watched for, and a jewel in the sunlight, with his 
back of golden green and satin breast. Sandpipers flew startled 
across the stream, and the shrilly cackling rail skulked awi^ at 
our approach. A duck-hawk sat upon the summit of a leafless 
tree, fearlessly eying us. Huge fish leaped out of the water, itt 
all the ecstasy of piscatorial bliss, and we drew from the general 
joyousness good omens of a successful morning's work. Arrived 
at our destination, nought appeared but a house in the distant 
almost concealed by shrubbery, and everywhere else a tangled 
bush with a few tall trees, from whose tops numbers of large 
fly-catchers were calling " Bentivee — ^B«itivee." Through thii 
labyrinth we toiled a couple of hours, shooting few birds, running 
heedlessly, and to our peril, into bees* nests, and leaving rags of 
clothes and shreds of flesh among the prickly sword-gprass, until, 
at length, we wer^ fain to give it up as a bad job ; and, coming 
near the house, sat us down under the orange-trees, whose abun- 
dant fruit served somewhat to stay our loi^ings for breakfast. A 
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white man came to the door, and seemed disposed to be commn- 
nicative ; so we mustered our forlorn stock of Portuguese, and 
soon made considerable advances in hb graces. He insisted upon 
cmr taking a cup of coiFee, and, after a little more nodding and 
comprehending on both sides, nothing would do but we must add 
to coffee fish and farinha — fresh fish, too, and of his own catching, 
and none the less agreeable, doubtless, for being presented us 
by his pretty wife. After breakfast our friend sent out to the 
orange-tree, and soon brought us a brimming goblet of orangeade ; 
and finally, before our departure, he had a number of breadfruits 
brought in, and the extracted seeds, much like chesnuts, roasted, 
with which he crammed our pockets. Verily, thought we, if 
thb is the custom of the country, and the mere fact of one's 
betog a stranger is a passport to such hospitality, and a sufficient 
apol<^y for powder-smutted faces and ragged garments, there is 
sonie little good left in the world yet. Here was this man, with 
so generous a heart, really one of the laziest squatters in the 
neighbourhood, without a vestige of any sort of cultivation upon 
his premises, and evidently enough dependent for his support 
upon the fish he might catch in the stream : he would have felt 
Handed had we oflRsred to pay for our entertainment, so we did 
what we could by slipping some mementoes into the hand of a 
bright-eyed young* Apollo, who was trotting about with the free- 
dom of a wild colt. 

The breadfiruit-tree which we saw growing upon this place 
sprang from a plant originally introduced into the Botanical 
Gard^i of Pard by the government. A few of these trees are 
scattered over the province, but they are considered rather as 
bmamental than usefiil. In appearance it is one of the most beau- 
tiful of trees, having a large wide-spreading top, profusely hung 
With many-lobed leaves, nearly two feet in length and of a bright 
green. The fruit is nearly spherical, six inches in diameter, green 
in colour, and curiously warted upon the surface. Within it is 
yellowish and fibrous, and contains a number of seeds, which are 
teten roasted. There is a superior variety that is seedless, and 
ike whole of which is eaten. 

Another common visiting>place from the mills was the Laran- 
geira, or Orange Grove, a little settlement not far below Corien- 
Hores, where a lazy commandant mustered a few beggarly troops 
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for the security of this part of tlte province. The most remark- 
tible object here was a cotton-tree, measuring thirty-two feet in 
circumference two feet above the ground. The height corre- 
sponded to this vastriess, and we left it with a very lively iinpres-* 
gion of what Natui'e might do here, only give her the opportunity. 
Fortunately for settlers her powers are somewha:t restricted, and 
for one such monster there are a hundred little formidable, else 
were clearing the land out of the question. From the Lafan« 
geira we received a variety of shells, the Helix pellis-serpentis, 
Ana^toma'globosa, Bulimus regius, and Helix comboides (Ferr.); 
<One of the largest trees of tbe forest is the masseranduba, or cow- 
tree, and about Para they are exceedingly common; One, in 
particular, stands directly on the road, beyond the first bridge 
frotn the niill^'aud, Cuttiiig into this with our tresado, the milk 
Itoued at every pore. It much resembled cream in appearance 
aiid taste, and might be used €is a substitute for milk in coffee; 
or, diluted with water, as a drink. It is, however, little used, 
except as a medicine, or for the adulteration of rubber. The 
wood of this tree is red, like mahogany* very durable, and used 
much for purposeii where such titnber is required. There are 
said to be eight varieties of trees known at Pard, and more or less 
common, which yield a milky sap. Other trees yield fragraiit 
gums, and nearly or quite all these products are used for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

At length we prepared to leave the mills, having enjoyed obr- 
sel ves to the utmost in this our first experience of Brazilian country 
life. We had s^en everything that we could have seen, and had 
made a beautiful collection of birds and other objects. It was 
with regret that we bade adieu to Mr. Leavens, who bad contri« 
buted so much to our comfort and pleasure. The sun had not 
risen, when, guns upon our shoulders, and accompanied by a 
black, with a basket for the carriage of any interesting plants or 
other objects that we might desire to approprkite upon the'road| 
we set forth. We passed several bridges spanning little streams, 
and for ten miles walked through the deep forest. The cries of 
monkeys resounded about us, and every now and then there came 
a shrill sound like that produced by whistling with the finger in 
the mouth. We frequently afterwards heard this same whistle 
in different parts of the country, but never were able to ascertain 
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frmn what it proceeded, — ^most likely a squirrel, \mt we were 
assured it was the note oi a bird. We eneounlered a spider, 
leisurely crossing the road, that might rival the tarantula in 
bigness* A sharpened stick jpinned him to the earth, and we bore 
him in triumph to town. Across his outstretched legs none of 
us could spaxky and his sharp teeth were like hawk's claws. This 
species spins no web, but lives in hollow logs, and probably feeds 
upon huge insects, perhaps small animals or birds. We collected 
specimens of a great variety of ferns, calandrias, telanzias, and 
maxillarias, and observed many rich flowers of which we know 
not the names. But we did recognise a passion-flower, with its 
stars of crimson, as it wound around a small tree, and mingled its 
beauties with the overshading leaves. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OcTB delightful visit at Magoary had incited a desire for further 
adventure, and, ere a week had elapsed after our return. We were 
preparing to visit Cartpe. Profiting by past experi^ice, we 
secured a small canoe, having, instead of a eabin, merely an 
arched covering towards the stem, denominated a ioidaj and 
aflbrding sufRcient shelter for short voyages. This was manned 
by two stout n^roes. Carip^ is nearly opposite Pard, distant 
about thirty miles, but separated by many intervening islands. 
Among these, thirty miles may be a short distance or a very long 
one, as the tides ^vonr ; for there are so many cross currents 
running in every direction, that it requires . great care to avoid 
being compelled to anchor and lose much time. As to pulling 
against the tide, which rushes along with a six-mile velocity, it 
k next to impossible. 

We left Para at midnight, two hours before low tide ; and, 
£illing down about eight miles, receired the advancing flood, 
which swiftly bore us on its bosom. There were two others of 

our party besides A and myself; and one taking the helm, 

the rest of us stretched our toughening bodies upon the platform 
under the t<^da, determined to make a night of it. 

Morning dawned, and we were winding, in a narrow channel, 
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among the loveliest islands that eye ever rested on. They sat 
upon the water like living things ; their green drapery dipping^ 
beneath the sur&ce, and entirely concealing the shore. Upon 
the mainland we had seen huge forests that much resembled those 
of the North magnified ; but here all was different, and our pre* 
conceptions of a forest in the tropics were more fully realized. 
Vast numbers of palms shot up their tall stems, and threw out 
their coronal beauties in a profusion of &ntastic forms. Some<« 
tim^ the long leaves assumed the shape of a feather-encircling 
crest — ^at others, of an opened fan ; now, long and broad, they 
drooped languidly in the sunlight, and, again, like ribbon streamers, 
they were floating upon every breath of air. Some of these palms 
were in blossom, the tall sprigs of yellow flowers conspicuous 
among the leaves ; from others depended masses of large fruits 
ripening in the sun, or attracting flocks of noisy parrots. At 
other spots the palms had disappeared, and the dense foliage of 
the tree-tops resembled piles of green. Along the shore creeping 
vines so overran the whole as to form an impervious hedge, con- 
cealing everything within, and clustering with flowers. Very 
rarely a tall reed was seen, and by the leaves which encircled 
every joint, and hung like tassels from its bended head, we recog- 
nised the bamboo^ Frequently we passed plantations, generally 
of sugar-cane, and looking, at a distance, like flelds of waving 
corn, in beautiful contrast with the whole landscape beside. We 
lost the tide, and were obliged to creep along shore for some dis- 
tance at the rate of about a mile an hour. At length, towards 
noon, turning a point, we opened at once into a vast expanse of 
water, upon the farther side of which the tree-tops of Marajo were 
just visible. Immediately to our lefl, distant about a mile, and m 
a small circular bay, the broad white beach and glistening: house 
upon its nmrgin told us we had arrived at Caripe. We were all 
enthusiasm with the beautiful spot, heightened doubtless by the 
approaching termination of our voyage ; for in our cooped-up 
quarters we were anything but comfortable or satisfied. More- 
over, a sail in the hot sun, unfortified by break&st, tendeth not 
to good humour. 

Landing upon the beach, and having the canoe dragged up 
high and dry, we proceeded to the house, and soon made the ac- 
quaintance of the old negroes who had charge of the premises. 
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They set about preparing dinner, and we, meanwhile, slung our 
hammocks in the vacant apartments, and reconnoitred our position* 
The house was remarkably well constructed for the country, 
covering a large area, with high and neatly plastered rooms, and 
all else conveniently arranged. In front was a fine view of the 
bay, and Marajo in the distance. Upon either side the forest 
formed a hedge close by. Behind was a space of a few acres, 
dotted with fruit-trees of various kinds, and containing two or 
three thatched structures, used for various purposes ; one of which, 
particularly, was a kiln for mandioca. Here a black, shaggy goat, 
with horns a yard in length, lay enjoying himself in the diying- 
pan. A number of young scarlet ibises were running tamely 
about. A flock of troopials had draped a tree near the house 
with their nests, and were loudly chattering and scolding. But 
amid these beauties was one object that inspired very different 
flings. Close under our window, surrounded by a little wooden 
enclosure, and unmarked by any stone, was the tomb of Mr. 
Graham, hb wife, and child. He was an English naturalist, and 
with his family had spent a long time in the vicinity of Pari, 
labouring with all a naturalist's enthusiasm to make known to the 
world the treasures of the country. He left this beach in a small 
montaria, to go to a large canoe anchored at a little distance ; 
and just as he had arrived, by some strange mishap, the little boat 
was overturned, and himself, his wife, and his child were buried 
beneath the surf. The bodies were recovered and deposited in 
this enclosure. Mr. Graham had been a manu^turer, and was 
a man of wealth. His family suffer his remains to lie mouldering 
here unmarked, although several years have elapsed since the ca- 
tastrophe. 

We were standing here when a smiling wench announced dinner 
upon the table, and all reiiections upon aught else were dissipated. 

It is customary for persons visiting these solitary plantations to 
provide themselves with such provisions as they may want ; but 
we were as yet uninitiated, and had secured nothing but a few 
bottles of oil and vinegar. But fish and farinha are the never- 
filing resort, and to this we were now introduced with raging 
appetites. Here a slight difficulty occurred at the outset. The 
old woman had a store of dishes, but neither knife nor fork. We 
had penknives, but they were inconvenient, and tresados, but they 
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were unwieldy; co, sendiog etiquette to the parlour, we took 
counsel of our fingers in this embamsaiiig eme^;ency, and by 
their active co-operatioD tuoceeded in disposing, iodividnally , of 
a large platter of a well-mixed compound, in which oil and vine- 
gar, onions, pepper, and tail materiallj assisted to disguise the 
flavour of the other two ingredients. There have been more costly 
meals, and perhi4u of a mwe miscellaneous character, than our 
first at Carip^ ) but I doubt if any were ever more enjoyed. After 
this dinner we got on more g«nteelly, for we heard of a store in 
the neighbouHiood, and by as frequ»it visitations as our neces- 
sities rendra^d expedient provided ourselves with everythisg re^ 
quisle. Fresh &h were abuodanf ; and frequently some- Indian 
in the vidDity woatd bring eggs in exchange for powder and shoti 
Add to these a daily (Ksh of muscles, or, more cnnefa^ogically 
ipealuog, of Hyrias and Ostalias, and o«r ways and metms are 
explained. 

We had come to Carip^ more particularly for shells, inasniucfa 
as it was the most celebrated locality for them in the vicinity of 
Pari. The bay so faces the channel that the tides create a great 
surf and collect large numbers of various shelb. We were just 
in time for the sprii^-tides, when the water rises and &lls fifteen 
feet ; now foaming almost to the top of the bank, now leaving 
exposed a broad fiat of sand, beyond which, in shallow water, is a 
muddy bottom. This latter was our shelling-ground ; and when- 
ever the water would permit, all of our party and the boalmea 
were wading neck deep about the bay. Each carried a haskef 
upon his arm, and upon feeling out the shell with his toes, either 
ducked to pick it up or fislied it out with scoop-nets made for 
the purpose. In a good morning's work we would in this way 
collect about one hundred and fifty shells. Those in the deeper 
water were of three varieties, the Hyria corrugata (Sow.), the 
Hyria avicularis (Lam.), and the Aoadoata esula (D'Orbigny), 
the last of which was extremely uncommon. Nearer the shore, 
and in pools left standing in the sand, were the Castalia amlrigua 
(Lam.), always discoverable by the long trails produced by,'their 
walking. Of three other small species we found single specimens, 
all hitherto undescribed by conchcJt^ists. Twoof these were of 
the genus Cyrena, and the third an Anadonta. In the crevices 
of the uncovered rocks were great numtwrs of the Neritina lehra- 
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(Lam.), which variety is often seen in the market of Par^, a'nA 
is eaten by the n^^es. About one hundred yards east of the 
house was a tide-stream extending into the woods, tind called in 
the country igaripS. Here, and in similar igarip^ in the neigh- 
bourhood, were numbers of a red*-lipped Atnptillaria. 

The water was so delightfully tempered that we e)cperiented 
no inconvenience from our long wadings beyond blistered backs, 
and this we guarded against somewhat by weiiring flannel. A 
kind of small ish, that -bites -disagreeably, "was said to be common 
in these waters ; and though we never met them, we thought 
it as well to entcounter them, if at all, in drawers and stockings. 
The tide here fell with very great downess ; but at the instant 
of turning it rushed in with a heavy swell, Immediately flooding 
the flat, and bre^tking with loud roarings upon the shore. Be- 
sides the shells aboVe enninerated, the BuAmus haemastoma was 
extremely common Upon the land. Frequently we found their 
^gs. They were nearly an inch long^ White, and within was ge- 
nerally the folly formed snail, shell and all., awaiting his egress. 

At low watefr, upon the bushes in some parts springing plen- 
tifully from the sand, large flocks of martins (Hirundo purpurea) 
were congregated, like swallows in August. They seemed pre- 
paring for a migration ; but as we saw thiem frequently through- 
out our journeyings at diflerents^asons, they probably remain and 
breed there. Flocks of terns were skimming every morning along 
the beach, and, as we ishot one 'of their number, the others would 
fly circling about, screaming, and utterly regardless of danger. 

The tides here collected great quantities of nuts and fruits, 
and along high- water mark was a deep ridge of them, some dried 
in the sun, others throwing out th^ir roots and clinging to the 
soU. We picked up an interesting variety of the palm-fruits, and 
large beans of various sorts. One kind of the latter^ in par- 
ticular, was in profusion, and we Boon discovered tlie tree whence 
they came, growing near by. It was tall and nobly branching, 
and overhung with long pods. Several varieties of acacias also 
ornamented the shore, conspicuous eveiy where from the dark rich 
green of their leaves. The^ also bore a bean in a broad pod, 
and the Indians asserted it a useful remedy for the colic. Here 
also we discovered a new fruit ; it resembled much a strawberry 
in shape, colour, and flavour, except that its red skinwas smooth, 

s 
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f^nd i^ size that of a lar^ plum ; it covered i|i profusion the io^ 
pf a iarg^e tree, and its appearance then was i^ost hei^utiful. The 
^^[TQes ^t^ l^rge qMantities of it. W^ were told afterwards, id 
tl^e city^ that it Mras a use^l and ^reeable medicine, having upon 
the systein som^ of the beneficial effects of calomel. 

Oaripe is femous for its fishery, and we ofa^rved with interest 
the manner of taking fish in these igarip^. A matting is made 
of light r^eds^ six feet in length, and half an inch in diameter, 
fastened together l\y strings of grass. This, being rollecl up, is 
easily transported upon the shoulder to a fsonvenieni spot, either 
the entrance of ^ small igarjp^ or some little bay fiooded by the 
tide. The mat-net is set and properly secured, and the retiring 
tide leaves within it the unlucky fi^h. This mode is veiy simple, 
yet a monta.ria is, frequently filled with the fish, mostly, of course, 
small in size. We saw s^ great many varieties thys daily taken, 
and much we regretted that our ignoranqe of ichthyolc^ ren- 
dered it impp^sible for us to distinguish, them, and that our want 
of facilities noiade it equally impossible to preserve them. . One cu- 
rious species, the Anahleps tetrophthalmus, was very common ; it is 
called by the people the fourrcyed fish, and is always seen swim- 
ming with nose above the surface of the water, and propelling 
itself by sudden starts. The eye of this fish has two pupils, al* 
though but one crystalline ai^d one vitreous humour, and but one 
retina. It is the popular belief that, as it swims, two of its ^es 
^re ads^pted to the water and two to the air. 

It was curious to observe the tracks of the Sauba ants about 
the ^rass ii^ some p^rts near the house. By constant passing 
they had worn roads t\^o inches wide, and one or more deep, 
pressing each other at every angle.. These paths usually ran 
towards the beach, where quantities of food were daily deposited 
fpr the ants. A far greater nuisance .'than ants were moqueens, 
little insects that live in the grass, and delight to attach them- 
selves to any passer-by. They are red in colour, and so small as 
to be scarcely distinguishable ; but there is no mistaking their 
bite, and for a little time it produces an intolerable itching. We 
had known something of them at the mills, but the dwellers there 
T^ere nothing to those at Carip<$. 

The forest around us was mostly of second growth, and dif- 
ficult of ingress, except along the road, which extended back 
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Qkjbtouttwo miles to an old ruki. At i\m plaoo we noticed in the 
doorway Ik tsee neavly a foot in- diameteF, and yet but a yery few 
ye^ljs Ui^ eiftpfi^d fiiince the house was inhalMted. 

The creeping vines were of a different variety from any that 
we had before seen, contorted into strange shapesw One, par- 
ticularly, with its broad stalk, resembled a shrivelled bean-pod. 

Paths of wild hogs, or peceades, crossed the woods ev^- 
whc^,. these animals associating in droves ; they qaueh resemble 
Uio domestic hog, but neven aittain a large size. At various 
places in these paths were tr£q)s set by the negroes for paeas and 
agoutis, or other small animals. . A thick hedge of limbs and 
poriekly-palm. leaves is laid along, and any animal encountering 
this will prefer following its course to making forcible passage, until 
his mortal c^ureer is probably terminated in a figure-four trap. 

The agoutis are small animals of the Bodentia family, of a 
reddish, oolour^ very common, and esteemed as food. They are 
much infi^rior in this respect, however, as well as in size, to the 
pacas. These somewhat resemble guinea-pig^ in fbrm, and axe 
the size of a young porker, living in burrows in the ground. 
They are very prettily spotted, and are a beautiful species. 

IjB these woods we saw a number of squirrels, the same nimble 
tbingpi as squirrels elsewhere*. There seems to be but one variety 
in the vicinity of the city, something smaller than our red 
squirrel, and of a colour between red £^nd gray. The place of 
this family is fully supplied by mqnkeys, which are seen apd 
heard everywhere. 

In the denser thicket we encountered a curious species of bird, 
which, afiterwc^rds, we found to be common throughout the pro- 
vince in like situations.. This was the White-bearded PufF-bird, 
T^miatia leucops. By collectors at Para it is known by the name 
of Waxbill, from its long red beak. This bird is the size of a 
jay, and almost wholly a lead colour, approaching to black. It 
receives its name from the loose feathers upon the throat, which 
it has the habit of pufBng out until its neck appears as large as 
its body. Owing to. the secluded situations in which we found 
this bird, we could observe little of its habits, but another variety 
of the same &mily was common about the rice-mill at Magoary, 
where, at any time, numbers of them might be seen sitting upon 
the top of some dead tree, wJience they sallied out for insects^ 
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after the manner of t^ fly-catchers. They were very tame, and 
only learned caution after sad thinning of their numbers. 

Connected with otir house was a little -chapel, upon the altar 
of which was a rude representation of the Virgin, and every 
morning and evening the blacks knelt in devotion. Upon certain 
evenings all of them-, and some of the neighbours, would come 
together, and for an hour chant the Portugtiese hymn in wild 
tones, but very pleasing. A lamp was constantly kept burning 
in this chapel. Similar customs prevail at most of the country 
sitios, and by many of the planters the blacks are trained up 
rigidly to the performance of these observances. 

The oil universally used for burning is obtained from the nuts 
of a tree known as the Andiroba. This tree is lofty, and its 
wide-spreading top is overhung with large roand pericarps, each 
of which contains eight nuts of a triangular shape. These are 
maf^hed between stones, and placed in the sun, which «oon causes 
the oil to exude. It is dark in colour, and burns with a dim 
light Its taste is intensely bitter. It is considered a valuable 
remedy for wounds. 

The torches used by the biascks at Caripe consisted merely of a 
few small nuts of a species of palm^ strung upon E stick. They were 
full of oil) and burned clearly, answering their purpose admirably. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Tauau is one of the estates of Archibald Campbell, Esq., and 
by his invitation we made arrangements for spending a few days 
there in company with Mr. Norris. The distance from Pard is 
one tide, 'Or aboat thirty miJes nearly south, and upon the river 
Acara. We left the city late in the afternoon in the same ca« 
noe and with the same boatmen who accompanied us to Carip^. 
Just above the city the Guama flows in with a powerful cur- 
rent, setting far over towards the opposite islands. Passing this 
we entered the stream formed by the united waters of the Mojd 
and Acard, and a few miles Above turned eastward into the lat- 
ter—a quiet, narrow river, winding among comparatively lofty 
-banks and through large and well^cultivated plantations. The 
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clear moonlight added inexpressibly to the charm of this voyage, 
silvering the treea and casting long shadows over the water. Tl>e 
blacks struck up a song^ and the wild chorus floated through the 
air startling the stillness. Frequently the same song came echoed 
back, and soon was heard the measured sound of paddles, as some 
night voyager like ourselves was on his way to the city. 

One cannot sail upon these streams, where unreclaimed nature 
still revels in freedom and beauty, without feeling powerfully the 
thickly clustering associations connected with them, and having 
often before his mind the scenes that have here transpired since 
white men made this the theatre of their avarice and ambition. 
The great race who inhabited this part of the continent were the 
Tapuyas, whose name is now the general name for Indian. They 
were a kindly, hospitable race, the least cruel of all th^ Brazilian 
Indians, and received the whites with open arms. The whole 
main and all these lovely islands were- their homes, and here, in 
peaceful security, they whiled away their lives like a summer's 
day. Henceforth their story is soon tpld. They were seized as 
slaves, mercilessly treated, their lives of no more value than the 
beasts of the wood. Countless numbers perished beneath their 
toil. Millions died from epidemic diseases, and many fled far 
into the interior hoping to find some spot that the white man 
could never reach. The whole Tapuya race have disappeared, 
except here and there a solitary oqe, less fortunate perhaps than 
his nation. 

As we approached Tauatl the bank inorea$ed in height, and 
from some distance the glistening tiles of a long building were 
conspicuous. At length the large plantation-house appeared upon 
the brow of the hill, almost concealed by the trees and shrub- 
bery, and a light descending the steps betokened that our ap- 
proach was observed. The overseer himself had eome down to 
bid us welcome, and, landing at the nicely sheltered wharf that 
projected into the stream, we followed him up the flight of stone 
steps to the house. A room in the upper story was ready to re- 
ceive our hammocks, and here we turned in to await the morn- 
ing. It was scarcely daybreak when we were aroused by the 
entrance of a servant bringing coflee, and no further inducement 
was necessary to our early rising. The sky was unclouded, and 
the drops which had fallen during the latter part of the night 
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covered the trees with brilliadts as ihe sun broke ujmh) them. 
Everything emiled with the oioiMnng — the distant woods, the 
lake-like etream, the hill slope covered by omnge and cocoa trees. 
Bdow, and a little to the right, was the ttloria whose glisteain^ 
toof had attracted us the sight bd(X«, aod aumbara of blaoka 
were already within engaged at their work. 

ThU estate ims laid out by the Jesuits, and bears the marks of 
their good taste. The la^d for a long distance irom the river is 
rollii^, sometimes rising one hundred feet above the water-level. 
The soil is of a fine red clay, and from Uiis the'eatate derives its 
name, Tauau signifying in the natire tongue red clay. Mr. Cua^ 
bell is one of the lat^t manufitctuiers of pottery in the ^o- 
vince. He labour«d hard to have fine earthenware made, and 
was at expense in getting out a w(M^maii and the requisite addi- 
tional material. But the workman was un^iUul, and t^e •cbeme 
for tiie time proved alKirtivc, though probably practicable. Th« 
articlea of ware most in demand are water-jars, and floor and roof 
tiles. The former are made upon the wheel as elaewbere. The 
tiles are made by the women, floorHiles being eboai six iixdiM 
square by two thick, and roof-tiles about tifteai inches long, *ii 
wWe, and one half-inch thick, curved loogitwdinally into half s 
scroll. Heal the house was a kiln for burniog lime. This 
was just finished, and, being still uablackened by fire or smoke, 
was of angularly elegant appearance with its dazzling whit* 
walls and yellow mouldings. The lime here burned is shall 
Ilmet and for this pui^kose vast quantities of stosll shells are col- 
lected at Salinas and otba localities upon the sea-e^re. Upon 
tbe hill and west of the house stood a small chapd, and beyond 
this extending a long distance upon the brow were the houses of 
the blacks, structures mad* by plastering mud upon lattiotd 
frames of wood, and thatched with palm-leaves. There wci* 
about eighty slaves connected with this plantation, some engaged 
in cultivating the ground or labouring in the forest, othersatthe 
tilaria or the kiln. They were summoned to labour about five 
in the morning by the bell, and were at work about two faoun 
after darit ; but during the heat of the day they were allowed a 
long interval of rest. The chi^ overseer, or /ator, was in tha 
city, where at this season most whites throughout this vicinity 
wen attending the festivals, but his place was suj^liad by a very 
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intelligent ihulatta. ti'pon Baturday afternoon all thie blackd 
eoUieist^ Iff^und the store-room to receive their rations of iiS& 
and ^»inha Ibr the ensuing weeli. About hrehtj pouiids bf thig 
latti^ Wild «h6 illowlince for an adult, and a prot^tidnate quan- 
Mt^ (^ fish i ^ Whbl6 exfiense averaging a fraction less than 
thrcfe ce^iits pei* dieih for 4ach person. Many of thes^e blacks had 
Ibwte and stiiftll \^ltivated patches*, and Fi'dm these sources, a^ 
Well as IroiA WoM and i*iVer) ob^lded much of thdr support. 

Beyond tne tilaria was a long sWamp> and here a nnmbei* oi^ 
jasettha^ Isnipesj aM plovers werfe eonstahHy flying about and 
tef^mih^ tfaeii* oetU-uotes. Back df th^ housre Was a grove oi 
fili6 It^s^ sorid^ appai^ntly having be^ piklitied Tor ornteiment, 
dtbetis blearing profusion of viiri\$ui3 tofts vt friAts. The one o^ 
^f all (hesb mo^ attractive wieus that whibh ^roducbs the Brazil- 
nut^ called in ih^ country castanhas. Botanically it is the Ber- 
tfadlMia exceka. This tree was upwards of one hundn^d feet in 
height aiid betiSH&en two and Ihi^^ in diameteh From th^ 
bfktsehes were d^pendiilg the fHiits, lar^e as cocok-huts. Th^ 
shell ^f these is nearljr half an in^h in thickness, and Contains the 
triangular nuts so nicely packed that bhce reihoVed no skill can 
T^hdte thems It is ne eaEksy matter to bre^ this totigh cover- 
ing, rei)uiriiig tonie instrument and the cixercise of considerable 
strength { y^ We were assured by an iiitelligeht fl'iend at th^ 
Ba^ra of the ^o Negro that th^ Gtlaribas or Howling Monkeyei 
aaf^ in th6 h^bit of breaking th^m by striking them upon stones 
or Ihid littibs of irbn-like trees. This friend related an amusing 
iHcideilt <>f Which h^ had been witness, where the monkey> ibr- 
gMfiildf everything else, ik)utidii]g down the nut^ With might and 
mid», in a fev^ of excit^ent stirii^k it With tfetaieMbus force 
ttpon the tip t^f his tail. Dowh dipped th^ nut and away fle>«r 
isfyikhejr bddtedia^ and howliiig fearfully. HoW Ibng the vlctitn 
Wttft laM up bjf his htme tail btir friend was Undble to inform us ; 
bat We thought one thing certain, that monkeys had changed 
daee Goldsmith^^ day,- ihasinuch as at that tim^, as we are in^ 
^Dfinied, the tip of a monkey's tail Was so remote frotti the centre 
df dii^ttlation as to be destitute df fbeling. Wheh the castanha- 
tiMii ai^ fresh th^y much resemble in taste the cocoa-nut, and 
the wyte milkj elisify expressed, is no bad stibstttiite for milk in 
ediSebi This todn bedoaies rancid-, fuid at leiigth tiirns to oil. 
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The- Qut& axe exported largely from Pari, and are said to form a 
very important ingredient in the manufacture of sperm candles. 

There is another nut, probably of the pot-tree, Lecythis olla- 
ria, mentioned by Spix, much resembling the castanba in appear- 
fmce and growth. When this is ripe an operculum falls from 
the lower side of the encasing pericarp and affords egress to the 
nuts within. Monkeys and squirrels are so excessively fond of 
these, that it is usually i.n^.possible to obtain more than the empty- 
pericarp. 

Next to the castanha-tree, the calabash, or cuya, was most 
attractive. It was Iqw,^ it& tr^ijk overgrown wUh moss and 
small par^itic pl9.n,ts. Directly frpixv the bai;k of the trunk or 
branches., ^ithQu,t intervening stems, grew the gourds, a bright 
green ii\ colour, and oflen six inches in diameter, giving the 
tree a, very curious appearance. The smaller gourds are cut in 
halves, the pulp, ]:emoved, and the shell reduced by scraping. 
X hiS]^ being sufficiently dried, is painted both inside and out by 
the Indi^Ji women, with ' ingenious and sometimes, beautiful 
devices. They are the universal drinking^cupy and are known 
by the name of cuyas. 

The oleared space round about was of gre^t ex ten t, much 
being under cultivation, but a still larger portion was thickly 
overgrown witl^ tall weeds. Here were scores of ant-hills be- 
tween three and., four feet in height, conically shaped, and each 
having two or more entrances the bigness of one's arm. The 
exterior of these hills was of stony hardness ; within were gal- 
leries and cells. The earth of which they were composed seemed 
always different from that in the vicinity, and evidently had been 
brough.t grain by grain. In the woods we frequently encountered 
a different kind of ant-hill. A space of a rod square would be 
entirely divested of tree or bush, and everywhere the surface was 
broken into little mounds, formed by the earth brought up from 
below. While upon this subject I will describe an ant-battle, 
several of which we watched at different times and places. The 
combatants were always a species of small black ant, and a red 
variety, equally small. Coming in long lines from diffi^rent 
di^'ectipna, it seemed as if t^ey had previously passed a challenge 
and h^ selected the ground for their deadly strife. The front 
ranks met and grappled, toiling like wrestlers, biting and stiog- 
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iog; they bOon fell exhausted and in the death«agony. Others 
Ibc^ht oyer their bodies and likewise fell^ and still continually 
over the increasing pile poured on the legions of survivors, 
fighting for several days in succession until a pile of a peck or 
more lay like a pyramid. They marched to certain death, and, 
had their si%e been proportionate to their courage, these battle- 
fields had mocked earth's bloodiest. 

The woods about Taiiau were of the loftiest growth and filled 
with game, both birds and animals. Here we first encountered 
the gorgeous macaws, climbing over the fruit-covered branches 
and hoarsely crying. They were wiser than most birds, however, 
having acquired something of that faculty from long experience ; 
for their brilliant colours and long plumes render them desirable 
in the eyes of every Indian. They were not unwilling to allow 
lis one glimpse, but beyond that we never attained. 

As might b^ expected, woodpeckers are exceedingly numerous 
throughout these forests, and the size of most species is in some 
proportion to the laboyr they have to perform in gaining their 
livelihood from these enormous trees. Everywhere is heard 
their loud rattle and harsh peculiar note. In this latter respect 
many species so resembled those familiar to us at home, that we 
could scarcely believe that the stranger that fell dead at our feet, 
victim of a long successful shot, ought not to have been one of 
the golden -wings or red-heads that we had so often tried our 
skill upon. 

The same varieties are found throughout the river country, 
as common upon the Rio Negro as at Para. The most gaudy 
of all, and the especial favourite of the Indians, is the Picus 
Tttbricollis, whose crested head, neck, and breast are of a bril- 
liant red. Another finely crested species is the P. lineatus. 
There is also the P. fulvus, nearly the size of our golden-wing, 
juid of a deep-brown colour. Another, as large, is almost wholly 
of a light yellow. Of lesser species there seemed no end, and 
come of them were singularly diminutive. 

The tree-creepers were a more eagerly sought family, and 
two beautiful little species are quite common in the vicinity of 
Pard. One of these is of a. deep indigo blue, with a black 
throat, Oerthia coerulea ; the other, C. cayana, is conspicuous 
for the brilliant ultramarine blue that caps his head ; otherwise 
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he is maHied with blu^ and bhuik aad yellow. These little 
thii^ Are uBuMly eeen runnii^ up and down the tree-tirunfcs, ^ 
flitting hurriedly from branch to branch, buried in se&rehitag fbt 
insectfl upon the barfa. Tliey are extremely femiliat and a1Io# 
of near approadb. At intervals they emit slight whi^iering not^ 
but their anxious haote leaves one vith the impi^s^n that thejK 
might do themselves much more credit as songtCA^ at theiit 
leUurft. We never fell in with titeBe tftecies Up the riVter, their 
plaoe there bni^ supplied by crtiier vaH«tie8. 

Iti the lower woods were gr^t numbere of dovM ef many 
speeies, but umilar ts those we had elsewhere met. Most 
beautiful of all m Hie Fombo tratieal-^Golumba speCioaa (Liiin.); 
the " Wrd of the pajnted breast." They Me -rf ]u^ size, abd 
usually are seen in pairs within the stade of Home dense ti^ej bnt 
early in the mormag are eften discovered in large numbers upon 
the limbs of leafless treei, of wfaiefa, at every Iscason, there are 
very many throughout the fbreat> 

About every plantation at« two varieties Of tttm^rs, dotDfes' 
tic as our nMain, resting in the onmge-trees under the window^; 
asd oonatantly flittiDg uuong the branehe^ uttmng Weir fb# 
notes, which, though pleasing, con soarcely be called a long'i 
One of these, the Silverbill, Tanagra Jacapa, has a crimson-- 
velvet livery and silvery bill ; the other, TaoagA Cana, is mostly 
a sky-blue. The fimuer is called Fipira, from its not^. ltd 
nest is neatly formed of leaves and tendrils of vines, and the eggs 
are usually three and four, of a light-blue oelOnr and much 
marked at the lu^er end with ^ots of brown. 

Upon one occasion A-^' — brought in a sloth which he hiA 
shot, and I skinsed him, with the intentien of pi^setving hid 
body for some anatomical friend at home, tn whOtn sloths mi^tt 
be a novelty. But our cook w*i too alert for us, and, before We 
were aware^ she had him from the pe^ wher» he hung dripping) 
and into the sMwpan, whence he made his d^but Upon out 
dinner-table. We dissenabM our disappMutnimt and did otur 
best to look with lavour upon the beast, tiat his lean and todgh 
fledi, nevertheless, could not c(»npare with monkey> 

There arc animus much resembling the raooon, call^ cootb. 
They »se extremely playful, and may occasionally be seen gam-' 
balling in ptu^ea of two or more among the dry leaves. Wiua 
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tame ^they possess all a racoon's iiiischievousness. These, as 
weH as monkeys, according to Goldsmith, were wcmt of oM to 
Ure upon their own tails. 

One of the negroes brought us a little animal of the dpossum 
kind, called the Maeura ^he^tt^ga^. It was scarcely laxger than 
a gaiall squirrel, and its hak was of silky doftnesSb We could 
probably hav* preserved it Alive, but its captor had broken both 
Hb Idnder legs to prevent its nmning away. This is the common 
coBloni of the bfaicks and Indians, when they desire to preserve 
an animal f<nr a time before it is eaten. 

About the flowers in wood and field was a profusion of buttei^ 
flies, almost all gaudy beyond lemy thing we have at the North. 
The most vhowy of all was a large variety of a sky-blue colour 
uad brHliant metallic lustre. We observed but one species seen 
also in tiie Northern States, the common red butterfly of our 
meadows in August. In thk clime the insects of all kinds are 
nimble, beyond comparison with those elsewb^re, and often the 
eoUector is disappointed in his chase. He has a more embarrass* 
ittg difficulty than that, however, for, without the most unceasing 
oavB, the ever-present ants will in a few moments destroy the 
labour of a month. 

A week passed rapidly and delightfully. The &tor aretumed 
and urgently pressed our longer stay^ but reported letters firom 
home hastened us back to the city. The past week had been 
the close of Lent, and during our absence the city had been alive 
with rejoicings. Festas and celebrations had taken place daily^ 
and hundreds of proprietors, with their fiimilies and servants, had 
eoUected from every part to share the general joyousness. Of 
all these lestival-days that of Judas was the &vourite, and the 
ene especially devoted to uproariousness. That imlucky disciple^ 
by every sort of penance, atoned for the deeds done in the flesh. 
He was drowned, he was burned, he was hung in chains and 
quartered, and was dragged by the neck over the rough pave*- 
aents, amid the execrations of the rabble. 

A few days after our return from Tauad, in company with 
Messrs. Smith and •Norris, we vi^ted the plantation of Senhor 
Angelico, upon the river Guamd, for the purpose of seeing the 
nanu&cture of rubber. A few hours' pull brought us, by sui^ 
rise, to a sitio upon the southern skie, standing upon a lofty bank^ 
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and commanding a fine view of the river. Here we exchanged 
our canoe for a montaria^ as we were soon to ascend a narrow 
igaripe, where a few inches of width more or less might be 
material ; after which, we continued a little distance £irther up 
the river. The Guamk is a larger stream than the Acard, but 
much like that river in the appearance of its banks, these often 
being high, and in parts well settled. By some of the eastern 
branches of the Guamd easy communication is had with streams 
flowing towards Maraoham, and this route is occasionally taken 
by carriers. Suddenly the boat turned, and we shot into a little 
igaripc^ so embowered in the trees, that we might have passed 
unsuspecting its existence. The water was at its height, calm as 
a lake. Threading our narrow path between the immense tree- 
trunks, a dozen times we seemed to have reached the terminus, 
brought up by the opposing bank ; but as often a turn would 
discover itself, and we appeared as far from the end as ever. 
Standing in this water were many seringa or rubber-trees, their 
light-gray bark all scarred by former wounds. We gave passing 
cuts at some of them, and saw the white gum trickle down. 
When at last we landed, it was to pick our way, as best we could, 
over a precarious footing of logs and broken boards, from which 
a false step might have precipitated us into mud rich and deep. 
Once upon terra firma, a short walk brought us to the house, 
concealed among an orchard of cocoa-trees. A loud viva an- 
nounced our approach, and immediately Senhor Angelico bustled 
out of his hammock, where he lay swinging in the verandah, 
and in his night-gown bade us welcome. He was a confidence- 
inspiring old gentleman, with his short stout body and twink- 
ling eyes, and a chuckling laugh that kept his fat sides in per- 
petual motion, belying somewhat his tell-tale gray hairs and his 
high-sounding title of Justicia de Paa. 

The Senhor did not forget the necessities of early travellers, 
A little black boy brought around fresh water for washing, and 
in a trice breakfast was smoking on the table, our host doing the 
honours with beaming face and night-gown doffed. 

This was the first decidedly Brazilian country-house that we 
had visited, and a description of it may not be uninteresting. It 
was of one story, coverii^g a large area, and distinguished in front 
by a deep verandah. The frame of the house was of upright 
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beams, crossed by small poles, well fastened together by withes 
of sepaw. A thick coat of clay entirely covered this both 
within and without, hardened by exposure into stone. The floors 
were of the same hard material, and in front of the hammocks 
were spread broad reed-mats, answering well the purpose of 
carpets. Few and small windows were necessary^ as the inmates 
of the house passed most of the day in the open air or in the 
verandah, where hammocks were suspended for lounging or for 
the daily siesta. The roof was of palm thatch, beautifblly made, 
like basket-work in neatness, and enduring for years. The 
dlning-tablie stood in the back verandah ^ and long benches were 
placed by its sides as seats. Back of the house^ and entirely dis- 
tinct, was a covered shed used for the kitchen and other purposes. 
Any number of little negroes, of all ages and sizes, and all naked, 
were running about, clustering around the table as we ate, watch- 
ing every motion with ey^ expressive of fun and frolic, and as 
comfortably lit home as could well be imagined. Pigs, dogs, 
chickens, and ducks, asstimed the same privilege, notwithstanding 
the zealo^is efforts x>f one little ebony, who seemed to have them 
in his espetsial ch&rge. Do his best he t^uld not clear them all 
out fro'm under the table at the same time ; they knew their 
rights. But these little inconveniences one soon becomes accus- 
tomed to, and regards them as matters of course. The house 
stood in a grove, and round about, for some distance, what had 
been a cultivated plantation was growing up to forest, the Senhor 
having turned his attention to the seringa. Scattered here and 
there were neat-'looking houses of the blacks, many of whom were 
about, and all as fat and happy as their master. It was amusing 
to see the little fellows, crammed full of farinha and up to any 
mischief, come ^pering about the Senhor, evidently considering 
him the best playmate on the premises. He enjoyed their frolics 
exceedingly, aAd with a word or a motion would set them wild 
with glee. It is this univer^lly kind relation between master 
and slaves in Braxil that robs slavery of its horrors, and changes 
it into a system of micitual dependence und good will. 

We strolled about the woods several hours, shooting birds ahd 
squirrels or collectiug plants. Some t)f the ftir-plants found here 
produced flowers 'of nltore ext][uisite beauty than we ever met else- 
where, particularly a variety of Stanhopea> Vhich tore a large, 
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white, bell-sbaped flower. Thi9 we soceeectod in tf«napertiti^ to 
^ew York, i^d it is bow in the greenhouse of Mr. Hogg, toge- 
ther with nu^ny other plants of our eojlecting. Uvder his eajre 
they promise to renew the heauty of their native woodSw We 
^gaged a score of Uttle hand» to pick up the abells of tlie B. 
haemastoma, which in soQie, places eitfewed the ground. Why 
so many empty shells were there it was impossible to understand* 
The Senhor asserted tha^ the animals vacated their shells yeariy. 

Jk shot an armadillo in the path, which was served up for our 

dinner. The flesh resembled, in i^ppearance and taste, young pork. 

In the afternoon rain commenced pouring, and we were obliged 
to take to our hammocks in the verandah, amusing ourselves a^ 
we might. All night ^ng the rain continued, and to sueh fi 
degree t^hat it was found impossible to ooUect the sap of the 
seringa. Greatly to our disappointment, tfaere£>re, we wete 
obliged to return ungratified in the main object of o^r visits 
although in every other sense we- had been richly repi^id. We had 
afterwards oppcnrtunities of observing the manu&cture. of shoes, 
which in its proper place will be described. Why rubber should 
be designated by the barbarous name of caoutchouc I cannot 
tell. Throughout the province of Fard, ita home, it is univer- 
sally called seringa, a far more elegant {^nd pronouncjes^blc i^^pel- 
lation certainly. 

On our way down the river we saw the nose of an alligator 
protruding from the water, as he swam up the current. These 
animals very rarely are met in these streams, and, indeed, through- 
out the whole lower Amazon region, excepting in the islands at 
the mouth of the river, where they abound. 

While absent upon this excursion, Mr. Bradley, an Irishman, 
who trades upon the upper Amaason, arrived at Mr. Norris's, 
bringing many singular birds and curiosities of various kinds. 
One of the former was a young harpy eagle, a most ferocious- 
looking character, with a harpy's crest and a beak and talons in 
correspondence. He was turned loose intp the garden, and before 
long gave us a sample of his powers. With erected crest and 
flashing eyes, uttering a frightful shriek, he pounced upon a young 
ibis, and quicker than thought had torn his reeking liver from 
his body. The whole animal world below there was wild with 
fear. The monkeys scudded to a^^hiding^place, and parrots, 
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fierons, ibi^, and mi|tun8> ivitb all the hen txsibe that could 
QiusteF the requisite &(^their9i ipmng helter-skelt«r ovof the fettees, 
some of them never to ^ reclaimed. 

A l^ssk fojrmid^l^Ie ventufe^ waa a white monkey, pvetty nearly 
equfUy lA h^ ¥pa9ter'a e^timatioJi, to most chilcbwn «nd some 
%diilts. JUiek hfid not been with us long before ke was upoB the 
^p of the h^^H^e^ and rrfused all aolicitationa to come down. It 
wajs of n9 use to puisfie him^ Moving slowly offj aa though he 
apprecij^te4 the jofce^ he would at last perch upon some inacces- 
sible point> and to the niM^ving entreaties of his master would 
reply by the applied thumb to nose, and the monk^ jabber of 
<< No, you don't." At othw times, when there was no danger of 
sudden suiprises, he amused his leisure by running over all the 
roofi in the block, raiaing the tiles, and peering down into the 
chambers, to the geners^l dismay* At length, as £ur means 
would not do, foul qiu|st ; aqd Nicl( received a disohai^ from i| 
gun loaded with corn. But somewhere upon the roof ha ob» 
tained a rag of cloth, and, holding it before him, he would pe^ 
over the top, ready iq dodge the flash. It would not do; wo 
gave Nick up as lost ; but qt his own accord he at last descended, 
and submitted to durance* 
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Soo^ afiter Mr. Bradley's arrival Dr. Costa, the chief juc^e of 
the district of the Kio Negro, also arrived in Fard, upon his way 
to Rio Janeiro, and, learning that we desired to visit the towns 
upon the Amazon, very kindly oifered. us his galliota and Indians 
for that purpose. So tempting an offer allowed of no hesitation, 
but, as Mr. Bradiley was to be in readiness to make the same 
journey in a few days, we determined to await his convenience, 
and meanwhile to make a short excursion to Yigia. This town is 
about fifty miles below, near the junction of a small tide-stream 
with the Grand Para. As the direct passage down the river 
offered little of interest, and moreover, at this still squally season, 
was somewhat hazardous in a amall canoe, we determined on the 
inland course, winding about among the islands, and requiring 
perhaps double the time. 
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We left Para on the 1st of May, in the same canoe that carried 
us to Magoary, and with the same negroes whom we had here- 
tofore employed. These fellows, by long acquaintance, assisted by 
a modicum of their own good nature and a due sense of our 
generosity, had moulded themselves pretty much to our wishes. 
Unmerited oblivion ought not yet to overtake these good com- 
panions of our wanderings, and who knows but that a charcoal 
sketch of their lineaments and characteristics may discover them 
to the notice of some other travellers, who may hereafter have 
like necessities with ourselves ? And first, X)ur it)und-faced, jolLy- 
looking, well-conditioned Faustino ; somewhat less a beauty, 
perhaps, than Nature intended, by reason of undisguisable 
tracings of small-pox. Yet many a worse ^ling might be amply 
redeemed by the happy smile that ever lightened up his coal- 
black countenance, particularly when enlivened by the slightest 
possible infusion of casha^a, which, as with the !Eev. Mr. Stig- 
gins, is his weakness. Faustino is a famous story-teller, and 
enacts his own heroes with a dramatic effect that is often very 
amusing. He is gifted in song too ; and many a night have his 
sweet catches softened our hard couch, and hiiished us to sleep. 

Faustino's companero doubtless once t^komed a name proper ; 
but long since it seems to have been absorbed by the more dis- 
tinguishing and emphatic designation of Checo, which in this 
country signifies '' small," a name by no means inapt. A Greek 
proverb says *' there is grace in the small ;" but Checo has been 
a soldier, and now Checo's right eye is cocked for the enemy, and 
his left has an expressive squint toward the remote thicket. Nor 
do his eyes belie him, doubtless ; fbr though he can wear out the 
night with his adventures in the southern provinces, no ^car dis- 
figures his anteriors or posteriors as he sits glistening in the sun, 
naked as the day he was born. Btrt Checo is faithful, and 
abhors casha^. 

Besides these two, we were f6rced to take a pilot, on account 
of the intricacy ^f the passage, and therefore ^ lazy, villanous- 
looking mixture of Brazilian and Indian s£it at the Ibelm ; while 
a boy, like a monkey, whom he brought on board for what he 
could steal, was annoying us perpetually. 

As there were no occupants of the cabin but A and my- 
self, we had a comfortable allowance of room wherein to stretch 
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oanelves; and about us, in ship-shape order, upon the cabin 
sides, were piled our baggage, implements, and provisions; 
among which latter farinha, bread, and molasses predominated. 
Knives and forks, spoons and plates, completed the furniture of 
oar cuisine ; and our table-cloth was a Turkish rug, whose more 
legitimate office it was to ^* feather our nests "at night. 

Before dark we had left the river, and starlight found us as- 
cending a stream in nowise distinguished in the character of its 
scenery from those which I have heretofore described ; and yet 
perpetually interesting from the ever new views that constant 
windings presented, and which required neither sunlight nor 
moonlight to cause us to appreciate their loveliness. With the 
changing tide we anchored, and turned in for the night. It was 
amusing always to observe with what indifference our boatmen 
would stretch themselves out upon the seats, unprotected in any 
way from rain or dew, and drop at once into a profound sleep, 
ready at an instant's warning to start s^in to the oars. The pilot 
had brought along a hammock, which he swung between the 
masts, high above the others' heads ; thus obtaining a situation 
that might have been envied by his masters, had not frequent ac- 
quaintance with hard resting-places somewhat weakened their 
sensibilities. 

Some hours before daybreak we were again under way ; and 
the first glimpse of light found us exchanging the cabin for the 
deck, where, guns in liand, we planted ourselves, ready to take 
advantage of any unsuspicious egrets that might be feeding upon 
the muddy bank. These egrets, or gar9as, as they term them in 
Brazil, are small, and of a snowy white, the Ardea candidissima ; 
and are a very interesting addition to the river beauties as they 
stsdk along the banks, or sit perched upon the bushes, in the 
dtstance resembling so many flowers. The stream was narrow, 
and the canoe was steered to one side or the other, as we saw 
these birds ; and thus, until by repeated alarms, and much thin- 
ning of their ranks, they had become shy of our approach, they 
afforded us constant sport. Sometimes, fdj[ in the distance, 
the keen eyes of the men would descry the great blue heron, 
the Ardea herodias ; and with silent oars imd beating hearts we 
crept along the shore, hoping to take him unawares. But it was 
of no avail ; his quick ear detected the approaching danger ; and 
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long before we could attain shooting distance he had slowly 
raised himself, and flown farther on, only to excite us still more 
in his pursuit. 

About nine o'clock we stopped at a small sugar-estate, where 
we proposed to remain over the tide. In landing I inadvertently 
stepped ofl* the blind stepping-stones, and brought up all standing 
with my knees in the mud, and slippers almost beyond re- 
demption. However, I contrived to hook these out, and marched 
in stocking feet the remainder of the distance to the house, pre- 
senting, doubtless, an appearance as diverting as pitiful. But 
the whites and negroes who crowded the verandah, and awaited 
our approach, seemed too much accustomed to such mishaps to 
mind them, and a quickly applied liniment of agua fresca soon 
put all to rights again. We strolled into the woods, and, after 
chasing about until we were weary, returned with several birds, 
mostly motmots and doves, and a number of the fruits called 
cupuassu. These are of the size and shape of a cocoa-nut in the 
husk, and within the shell is a fibrous, acid pulp, of which a de- 
lightful drink is made, much like lemonade. The producing 
tree is common in the forest, and of great size and beauty. The 
afternoon was rainy, and we were confined below. But the time 
passed not at all tediously, for, beside the preserving of the birds, 
we had store of books wherewith to beguile our leisure. Next 
morning we shot some rail, skulking among the mangrove- 
roots by the water's edge. These birds are called from their 
notes Cyraciiras, and are heard upon all these streams in the 
early morning, or the dusk of evening, loudly cackling. It 
is unusual to observe more than one in a place, but at consider- 
able distances they call and answer each other. This is one of 
the birds that the citizens delight to domesticate. We heard also 
the sharp, quickly repeated notes of tlie sun-bird, the Ardea 
helias, and the most beautiful of the heron tribe. Almost every 
bird is named in this part of Brazil from its note ; but this, by 
way of distinction, is called the pavon, or peacock. These birds 
were shy, and we yet were ungratified by seeing one. 

The mangroves that skirt all these streams are a curious 
feature ; the tree itself is low, and has a small stem ; but from 
this radiate in every direction towards the water long finger- 
like branches. These take root in the mud, and are really the 
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roots of the tree, supporting the stem at some distance above the 
water. When they are small they serve for arrows to the 
Indians, being very light, and often perfectly straight. They 
not only so bind the soil as to prevent its wearing away by the 
constant Rowings of the tide, but catch all sorts of drift, which 
in this way contributes to the body of the island. Indeed whole 
islands are thus formed ; and within the memory of residents an 
island of considerable size has sprung up within sight of the city 
of Para. In a similar way the thousands of islands that dot the 
whole Amazon have been formed. 

Ever since we left Pard our pilot had been inclined to ins- 
solence, but this afternoon, from the effects of casha<^a which he 
had obtained at some of our landings, became intolerable. 

A , at last, took his jug from him and pitched it overboard, 

giving him to understand that its owner would speedily follow 
unless he changed his tone. This cowed the fellow into better 

manners, and A sent him forward, taking the helm himself. 

No traveller will care to employ a second time one of these low 
whites or half-breeds. 

Towards evening, as we approached Vigia, we came upon a 
bank, where a large flock of gar9as, mixed with herons, spoon- 
bills, and scarlet ibises, were feeding. This was the first time 
we had seen the latter, but the sun was too low to discover all 
their beauty. By eight o'clock we had anchored off Vigia. This 
town had once been populous, and even contained a Jesuit col- 
lege ; but long since the houses had gone to decay, and the 
forest encroached upon the streets. It is now principally inr 
habited by fishermen, and in the distant view appears like Para, 
the same building material being used. We were not to stop 
here, as our letters were to Senhor Godinho, who lived upon a 
small igaripe opposite the town, distant a few miles ; therefore 
we were early under way, although the tide was against us. In 
a high bank which we passed were several holes of kingfishers, 
and numbers of the birds, some very small, others twice the size 
of our kingfisher of the north, were flying about. At length we 
turned into the desired igaripe, and, by dint of hard rowing and 
poling, advanced as far as the shell of a house stuck upon the 
bank, whither our pilot went for directions. The fellow kept us 
waiting a half-hour, and we pushed off without him, pleased 

F 2 
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enough to repay hid villanies b; a long walk through the mud 
and bushes ; but the tide was out, and we lodged immovably in 
the mud, and for an hour's space were fain to keep ourselves in 
as good humour as we might under a burning sun, until the tide 
came to our relief. A beautiful red hawk sat near by, eying 
aur movements, and a flocic of buzzards were eating the crabs 
along the exposed mud. Numbers of little sandpipers, the 
TotanuB solitarius, were running tdnxit, hasting to get their 
break&sts before the flooding waters should return. There were 
many dead lish lying about, of^en of lai^ siie. We afterwards 
learned that these had been killed by poison thrown into the 
holes which they frequent at low water. 

As the tide rose, we pushed slowly ou, and soon opened into a 
large clear spaoe, at the remote end of which appeared the plant- 
ation-house. Senhor Godinho met us upon the dock which ran 
dkectly by the side of his mill, and welcomed ua in good English 
with the greatest warmth and politeness. We at once felt our- 
selves at borne. Forthwith our luggage was unstored, a room 
was opened to the light, very much to the astonishment of the 
bats and cockroaches, and the blacksmith made hie appearance 
with hooks and staples for our hammocks. We followed the 
Senhor to the verandah above, and under the cool breeze soon 
lost all thoughts of our morning's broiling. Everything about in- 
dicated opulence and plenty. Blacksmiths, carpenters, and masons 
were at work in their different vocations ; the n^roes and oxen 
were driving the sugar-mills ; the steam-pipe of the distillery was 
in full blast ; and stacks of demijohns and jars were piled in the 
rooms, or standing ready to receive the cashaja or molasses. 

The house was surrounded by woods, some nearer, some farther ; 
and directly in front of the verandah was an intervening swamp, 
along whose edges cyracuras were feeding, and in the middle of 
which pigs and goats disputed empire with various small water- 
birds aad a tame white heron. Beyond, to the left, and extending 
several miles, was a praiiie or campo, crossed by parallel strips 
of woods, and the loud cries of parrots and toucans came swelling 
on the breeze. Thb was irresistible, imd as soon as we could 
despatch a hearty dinner, guns in hand we sallied on a tour of 
exploration. The trees were all low, and the ground was crossed 
in every direction by the paths of the hoge, who rotuned over 
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these campos, half tamed, in immense numbers. Water lay upon 
the surface of the ground, often to considerable depth, but that 
we little cared for. We soon discovered the palms upon which 
the parrots were feeding, and in a short time the boy who accom- 
panied us was loaded with as many of these birds as he could carry. 
The large parrois, as they fly slowly along, have a very conjugal 
appearance ; always moving in pairs, side by side, and each and 
all discoursing with a noisy volubility that must destroy the effect 
of what they have to say. When one from a pair is brought 
down, it is amusing to see the survivor continue chattering on, 
without missing a word er altering his course ; altogether exhibit- 
ing a cool self-possession most anti-conjugal. Returning to the 
house, we busied ourselves in preserving such specimens as we 
wanted, the Senhor looking on with great interest, and relating 
anecdotes and histories of different animals and birds thereabout, 
and which in his solitude he had both time and inclination for 
observing. In the morning we were out again, and, indeed, were 
thus occupied every morning for a week, constantly obtaining 
something new and curious, besides keeping the table well sup- 
plied with game. It seems as heterodox to eat parrot as monkey, 
yet fricasseed parrot might rank favourably with most kinds of 
wild game. In a day or two one of the Senhor's men, a free 
mulatto, six feet in height, straight as an arrow, and with an eye 
like a hawk, was enlisted in our service, through his master's 
kindness. Gregorio had a companero, an Indian of like charac- 
teristics and propensities, called Francisco, and between the two 
we were under a press of business. One of the birds which they 
procured for us was the much-desired sun-bird. It was small, 
and exquisitely marked, ^' its plumage being shaded in bunds and 
lines with brown, fawn-colour, red, gray, and black, recalling to 
our minds the most beautiful of the nocturnal Lepidoptera." We 
frequently saw this bird domesticated in other parts of the pro- 
vince, and in this state it becomes exceedingly familiar, living 
entirely on flies and other insects. Another species as curious as 
the last, though not for its beauty, was the boatbill, Cancroma 
eochlearia. It is of the heron kind, but, unlike its congeners, 
each mandible is shaped like half a keeled boat, short and broad. 
From the head long plumes extend far down the back. One 
would think that nature delighted to give the most fantastic 
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shapes to her handiwork in these climes< Besides these dwellers 
of the water were herons of various sorts, snowy, white, blue, et 
alii^ in profusion. The woods afforded us most of the species we 
had observed elsewhere, and many others entirely new. Here, a 
singular family was the Tinamus, gallinaceous birds, resembling 
pheasants in their habits, but shaped more lik# rails than any 
other bird, having long, slender necks, and scarcely any tails. 
They are universally known by the name of Inambu, and different 
species of the family are found throughout northern Brazil. The 
eggs of these birds are of the deepest green, and are superior to 
those of domestic fowls in taste. Here also were large, reddish-^ 
brown cuckoos, moving stealthily about the low trees, uttering 
at intervals the note which so generally characterizes the family, 
and searching for caterpillars, and, it may be, the eggs of the little 
and defenceless birds. The common species is the Cuculus ca- 
yahus, rather larger than our yellow-billed cuckoo, but of inferior 
beauty. Another species much resembling this in colour, but of 
half the size, is often seen, and, with far greater familiarity than 
the cay an us, comes into the orange and cuya trees, about the 
houses, in search of worms' nests. 

Upon the campo were flocks of red-breasted orioles. Icterus mi- 
litaris, of a deep-brown colour, except upon the breast and throat, 
which glow with a rich red. These birds have rather the habits 
of starlings than orioles, being usually seen upon the ground, or 
upon the low bushes which here and there diversify the campo. 

Here was also a large variety of lapwing, called Terraterra, 
from its loud and constantly repeated note. 

By the brooks, which crossed the paths through the trees, num- 
bers of pretty doves of all sizes were congregated, now proudly 
strutting with outspread tails and drooping wings, now chasing 
each other about the sandy margin, and now, with rufBed feathers, 
bathing themselves in the limpid water, and tossing the cooling 
drops over their shoulders. 

Among the low shrubs and about the cocoa- trees near the house 
were many small species of birds, none prettier than the tingtings, 
Tanagra violacea and T. chlorotica, two species of small tanagers, 
with steel-blue backs and yellow breasts, frequently seen in cages 
in Pard. There was one other cage-bird we sometimes met, called 
the rossignol, or nightingale, neither more nor less than a yellow- 



irliich tie tliougtit would assist tiim in ett«cting his purpose. Une 
of bis captures was a live iguana, called, in Brazil, a chameleon, 
a lizard of four feet length. He had shaken the beast from a tree, 
upon the leaves of which it was feeding, and seizing it by the neck 
and the Email of the back, made it his prize. This fellow was of 
a greenish culuur, and spotted. Upon his back were spines, which 
he could erect at pleasure. Upon the ground the iguanas move 
slowly, and their tail is then a powerful defensive weapon against 
their enemies, capable of inflicting a terrible lash, as this specimen 
showed us after its arrival in the city. They are much esteemed 
as food, and their eggs are sought after with avidity for tlie same 
purpose. Althongh their food consists mostly of leaves and fruits, 
yet they rob the nests of birds, as do other lizards. 

Senhor Godinho was one of the most extensive planters of the 
province, and interested us greatly by his agricultural and other 
information. The cane used in his mills was grown upon the 
borders of the igaripes, in difierent localities ; and so inexhaustible 
is this rich alluvium that it requires replanting but once in from 
sixteen to twenty years. Two mills constantly employed were in- 
sufficient to dispose of his yearly crop, and a large outhouse was 
filled with cane half ruined in consequence. Most of the syrup 
was converted into casha9a, that being considered more profitable 
tlum sugar or molasses. Instead of tuns for the liquor in the dis- 
tillery, hollowed tree-trunks were used, one alone of which con- 
tained twenty 'five pipes' bullc. In the troubles of '35 the Senhor 
was compelled to flee the country, as were all other planters who 
could, and in the sacking of his place sustained great loss. He 
was a self-made Portuguese, formerly a merchant in Fard, and 
his ideas were moreliberal than those of his countrymen generally, 
as was evident enough from his adoption of improved machinery 
ibr the manufacture of his sugar instead of the methods in use at 
the time of the conquest. There wero about one hundred slaves 
employed upon the plantation, and they seemed to look up to the 
Seuhor with a pride and affection which he fully reciprocated. 



lowed IIS to the last moment, for we found that, without tyar 
knowledge, he had sent to the boat a atore of roasted fowls and 
other provisions, not the most lightly esteemed of which were 
some bottles of choice old port, tliat had not seen the light for 
many a long year. 

We left, intending to go below Vigia a few miles and shoot 
ibises, and for this purpose took one or two hunters with us in 

a montaria. As we passed the kingfisher bank A took the 

montaria with Francisco, and, upon overtaking us an hour after, 
brought five of the larger and one of the small birds. 

Six or seven miles below Vigia we anchored at the entrancs 
of a small igarip^, beyond which the retiring tide had left ex- 
posed a broad sand-beach. Here we anticipated finding pl«ity 

of ibises, and forthwith started A and the hunters, with as 

great expedition as though a tlock of those birds were in full 
sight and waiting to be shot. I took the matter more leisurely, 
and sang cenimonie plunged into the surf, enjoying a luxurious 
bath, and finding plenty of amusement in netting four-eyed fish, 
thiit were in abundance along the edge of the water. Thereafter 
I strolled along the beach for shells, but an hour's search gave 
me but one worth picking up. The water at this place is fresh 
daring the rainy season and salt in summer, and probably shell- 
fish of either salt or fresh water do not flourish amid these 
changes. The blacks meanwhile were filling a basket with lai^ 
crabs which they found in deep holes in the mud near shore. 
All ^he hunters returned unsuccessful, but reported ibises, or 
guerras, fitrther down, and therefore we prepared to go below 
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in the caooe. During the day several ibises had passed by, their 
scarlet livery, of dazzling beauty, glittering in the sunlight. 
As we coasted along in the dusk of evening, we could discover 
the beach in inaay parts black vith sand-birds that had collected 
for tJie night. 

We were terribly annoyed this night by the sand-fii«fl and 
■mall gnats, Bwarma of which seemed to have scented us out and 
caused an intolerable itching. Morning ibund us anchored in 
&a igarip^, and as soon as the tide would allow we dropped below 
to the beach. The men again were unsuccessful, bringing in 
nothii^ but a yonng ^oonbill. It was now so late, and we had 
lost 90 mnch time, that we determined not to return to Vigia, 
where we had intended to pass a day or two ; therefore we iMtde 
adieu to our fiiithful hunters, feeling as much regret as if they 
had been friends of long acquaintance. A fair wind was blowing 
up the river, and ihe tide was favourable. The former soon 
became a tremendous gale, and the black clouds battled fearfully. 
The foresail was carried away, the blacks began to call on the 
Virgin, the frightened pilot forgot his helm, and nothing but the 

breadth of the canoe kept us from going under. A sprang 

to the helm, and in a moment consternation gave place to efiec- 
tive alacrity and we were safe. By ten o'clock next morning 
we were in Pard. 

A letter from 8enhor Godinho to his wife requested her to 
send us a singular pet animal, which the Senhor described as 
small, having a broad tail with which, umbrella-like, it shielded 
itself from the rain, and a lightning-like capacity for moving 
among the trees, now at the bottom, and quicker than thought 
at the top. But most curious of all, and most positively certain, 
this little quadruped was hatched from an e^. We suggested 
to the Senhor various animals, but our description of none 
answered. Of course curiosity was at boiling-point. We had 
heaid of furred animals witli ducks* bills, and hairy fish that 
cbewed the cud ; of other fishes that went on shore and climbed 
trees; of two-headed calves, and Siamese twins; but here at 
last was something unique — an animal hatched from an egg — 
more wonderful than Hydrargoses, and a speculation to make 
the fortunes of young men of enterprise. All day we waited, 
and nothing came ; the next morning dawned, the noon bell 
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tolled, and we at last concluded that the Senhora had been loth 
to part with so singular a pet, and that the instructions of her 
honoured lord were to be unheeded. Dinner came, soup was on 
our plates, spoons were in our hands, and curiosity had expended 
itself by its own lashings, when a strange footstep was heard at 
the door-way, and a well-dressed dusky Rachel appeared bearing 

a carefully covered cuya intuitively to A . Here was the 

wonder. What is it? What can it be? What is it like? 
Down went soup-spoons ; suspense was painful. First unrolled 
a clean little wjiite sheet — second another of the same ; the 
slightest possible end of a tail protruded from under a third ; a 
little round nose and a whisker peeped from the remaining cot- 
ton ; and up leaped one of the prettiest little squirrels in the 
world. The little darling ! Everybody wanted him — everybody 
played with him ; and for a long time he was the pet of the 
family, running about the house as he listed. 

The Indians all believe that if they shoot at a squirrel the 
gun is crooked ever after. Such superstitions are common with 
respect to other animals, and, as they are harmless, deserve to be 
encouraged. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Before commencing the narrative of our Amazon expedition, a 
few particulars relating to the early history of this river may 
not be uninteresting. For these I am in great part indebted to 
Southey, whose extensive work upon Brazil is the only one of 
authority readily accessible. 

Seven years after the discovery of America, Vincente Yanez 
Pinzon, who under Columbus had commanded the Nina, obtained 
a commission from the Spanish sovereigns to go in search of new 
countries. The first point at which he arrived is now called 
Cape St. Augustine, and here he landed and took formal pos- 
session of the country. Coasting thence northward the Spaniards 
came to what they called a sea of fresh water, and they supposed 
themselves in the mouth of some great river or rivers. It was 
the mouth of the Amazon. Without effecting further discovery 
beyond landing at one of the islands, Pinzon continued on to the 



Ihere any sign of culture cjt of populatiou there. It was impossible 
to return, and if tliey waited for the army they should perish with 
fiimine. Orellana conceived the adventurous hope of being him- 
self the explorer of the great river, and liis men were easily per- 
suaded to acquiesce in his purpose. It was upon the last day of 
December, 1541, (hat the little band set forth. Sometimes they 
met friendly Indians, at others they were obliged to fight 
th«r way, aword in hand, through swarms of enemies. Famine 
and sickness thinned them. The river seemed interminable ; 
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still on, on. Hostile Indians increased in number ; they were 
hardly ever out of sight of their villages. It was the 8th of 
August, 1642, when tliey sailed out of the river. They had built 
another brigantine upon their way, and now the two were carried 
towards the West Indies by the current. Landing- upon one of 
the islands, oar adventurers proceeded thence to Spain. They had 
accomplished one of the most wonderiul voyages erer made, and 
were received with distinguished honours. The account published 
by Orellana and the friar who accompanied him contuned so 
many febulous inventions as to utterly destroy the authenticity 
of the whole. Not the least of these was their account of a nation 
of Amazons which they had encountered, and which thereafter 
gave the river its name. Orellana received permission to repeat 
his discoveries, with a grant of dominion. Returning, he was un- 
able to Und the entrance of the river among the islands, and died 
worn out by vexation. 

In 1615 Caldeira founded the city of Par^ and this was the 
first attempt by the Portuguese to colonize the river. The 
Dutch bad previously formed a settlement upon the northern 
bank, some leagues above ; but, being soon driven out, the Por- 
tuguese remained sole masters. 

In 1637 the Amazon was descended a second time by two 
ecclesiastics and six soldiers. They had formed part of a lai^e 
deputation sent to christianize the Indians upon the frontiers of 
Peru, and, meeting nothing bat danger in their undertaking, had 
preferred the descent to the prospect of certain death in 
returning. 

These fathers were so stupified with fear as to be unable to 
give any intelligible account of what they had seen, except hor- 
rible narrations of cannibal Indians. They were treated most 
courteously by the Governor of Pari, and in sending them home 
that officer availed himself of the opportunity to cover hia usurp- 
ation of the m^istracy of the province by an offer to do the 
State service in exploring the river. His proposition was ap- 
proved, and Pedro Teixera was appointed commander of the ex- 
pedition. He left Pari the 28th of October, 1637, with seventy 
soldiers and twelve hundred native bowmen and rowers, making 
with their women and slaves two thousand persons in all, and 
embarked in forty-five canoes. The adventurers arrived, late in 
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the succeeding year, at Quito, and their advent was celebrated 
by processions and bull-fights. 

The journal and map of Teixera were despatched to the Vice- 
roy of Peru, and this officer ordered Teixera to return, taking 
competent companions, who should survey the river, and prepare 
a report of its wonders for the Court at Madrid. Two professois 
were chosen for the purpose, Acuna and Artieda, and from their 
published narrative we have the first authentic accounts of the 
Amazon. Embarking upon one of the small streams near Quito, 
the party soon arrived at the Napo. Here they encountered a 
tribe of Indians called Encabellados, or long-haired ; so called 
from the custom with both sexes of sufiering their hair to reach 
below the knees. They were formidable enemies, and were con- 
stantly at war with neighbouring tribes. They were cannibals ; 
and in battle their weapon was the dart. Farther down was the 
country of the Omaguas, or flat-heads, whose peculiar custom 
resembled that of certain tribes of North American Indians. 
This was the most civilized, rational, and docile tribe upon the 
whole river, , They, grew and manufiictured cotton, and made it 
an article of traffic with their neighbours. From this tribe was 
first learned the use of the seringa or rubber. They possessed 
the islands in the river for an extent of two hundred leagues, and 
were constantly warring with the Urinas on the south side and 
the Tucunas on the north. The latter of these believed in me- 
tempsychosis and worshipped a household idol. They were clothed 
about the loins with the bark of a tree, and were remarkable for 
their skill in stuffing birds which they shot witli the blow-gun. 
The Urinas were cannibals, shaved the crown of the head, and 
wore feathers of macaws in the corners of their mouths, besides 
strings of shells pendent from ears, nostrils, and under lip. 

Passing many other curious tribes, differing in customs and 
character, our adventurers came to the country of the great tribe 
called Curiciraris, who possessed an extent of eighty leagues in 
the vicinity of the river now called Juma. Their settlements 
were almost continuous. They were the shyest tribe upon the 
river, but among the most improved. They were excellent pot- 
ters, making not only jars and pans, but even ovens and frying- 
pans, and in these they trafificked with other tribes. Here were 
first perceived golden ornaments, and Teixera was assured of a 
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river of gold, running from the mountains some days' journey to 
the northward. 

Kot &r below was the great river Jupurd, so called from a 
tribe of Indians thus denominated from a fruit of which they made 
a black paste for food. Tliis river is one of the greatest tribu- 
taries of the Amazon. 

The next considerable river was the Puros, ntuned also from 
the tril>e upon its banks.' Here Teixera heard ofa tribe of enor* 
mous giants, dwelling two months' voyage up the river. The 
iPuros were remarkable for their expiatory fests, during which no 
state of infirmity or disease was admitted as a relaxation, and 
numbers actually died of abstinence from food. 

Below the mouth of the Puros, upon the southern side, were 
the Caripunas and Zuriuas, tribes remarkable for tlieir skill in 
carving. 

The next river of note was the Rio Negro. Here were rumours 
of remote people wearing hats and garments, and the voyagers 
concluded that this feshion was learned in consequence of their 
vicinity to some Spanish city. They also heard of a great river 
to the north, communicating by a branch with the Bio Negro. 
This was the Orinoco, but geographers were long incredulous as 
to the existence of such a connection. 

The next great river was the Madeira, so named from the 
great quantities of wood floating down its current. Twenty-eight 
leagues below was a great bland, possessed by the Tupinambas, 
and called after their name. This tribe reported their ancestors 
to have emigrated from the region of Pernambuco to escape the 
Portuguese. They were expert archers. They reported two 
remarkable races upon the southern shore, one of whom were 
dwarfs, not bigger than little children, and the others singular 
from their feel, which grew liackwards. They also reported the 
existence of a nation of Amazons, and gave minute details of 
their appearance and liabits. Whether such a nation ever existed 
or not can never be ascertained ; but it is most remarkable that 
almost every tribe throughout Brazil, even those must separated, 
and speaking entirely different languages, should have believed 
in their existence. When Condamine descended the river, hi 
1743, he omitted no opportunity of inquiring after the Amazons, 
and invariably received the same reports. 
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Below the island of the Tupinambas, about eighty leagues, 
was the river Topajos, named from the tribe so denominated. 
These Indians were dreaded by the Portuguese, for their arrows 
were venomed with so powerful a poison that the slightest punc- 
ture occasioned inevitable death. Here were Portuguese settlers 
and a fort on the present site of Santarem. Continuing on, our 
voyagers passed many lesser rivers, and heard rumours of gold 
and diamonds far in the interior. 

They arrived in~ Pard upon the 12th of December, 1639, 
having scarcely met with an accident, and having enjoyed a most 
delightful voyage. They represented the country through which 
they had passed as rich beyond belief, capable of yielding all 
tropical productions ; the forests filled with wild animals and 
game, and the river teeming with fish and turtle. Everywhere 
were inestimable gums and drugs, and for ship-building there 
were timbers of the greatest strength and beauty. 

The number of tribes were estimated at one hundred and fifty, 
speaking different languages, and bordering so closely that the 
sound of an axe in the villages of one might be heard in the 
villages of another. Their arms were bows and arrows, their 
shields of the skin of the cow-fish, or of plaited cane. Their 
canoes were of cedars, caught floating in the stream ; their 
hatchets were of turtle-shell ; their mallets the jaw-bone of the 
cow-fish ; and with these they made tables, seats, and other 
articles of beautiful workmanship. They had idols of their own 
making, each distinguished by some fit symbol ; and they had 
priests, or conjurors. They were of a less dark complexion than 
other Brazilian nations ; were well made, and of good stature, 
of quick uqderstanding, docile, disposed to receive any instruc- 
tion from their guests, and to render them any assistance. 

The Amazon, in its natural features, is the same now as when 
Acuna descended ; and the rapturous descriptions which he has 
given of these wild forests and mighty streams might have been 
written to-day. But where are the one hundred and fifty tribes 
who then skirted its borders, and the villages so thickly populated ? 

3io6t of the Brazilian Indians spoke languages somewhat re- 
sembling each other. The Tupi, in its dialects, prevailed in 
Brazil ; as the Guarani in Paraguay, and the Omagua in Peru. 
Of these three the second is the parent, as the Greek is of the 
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LattD. The Jesuits in Brazil adopted the Tupi ; and this, under 
the present name of the Lingoa Geral, or general langu^e, is 
underetood by every Indian. Still each tribe has its own peculiar 
dialect ; and thoee in contact with the whites speak also the 
Portuguese. 

The Tupi races were cannibals, and it was only after long and 
unwearied exertion that the Jesuits could succeed in abolbbing 
that practice. Rumour speaks still of cannibal Indians, but we 
never were able to obtaiit any account of such tribes that deserved 
a moment's credence. 

Tlte Jesuits were always the firm friends of the Indians, and 
entertained the noble conception of civilizing and cbrislianiziiig 
those unnumbered millitHis of wild men, and of elevating them, 
within a very few generations, to a rank with other nations of 
the earth ; they gathered them in villages, taught them Uie 
lingoa geral, and instructed them in arts and agriculture. They 
opposed most determinedly tbe enslaving of the Indians and the 
cruelties of the whites. The Carmelites as resolutely defended 
the colonists ; and the hbtory of this province for a long coutm 
of years is little more than the detail of the atru^le between 
these rival orders. The monks were victorious; the Jesuits 
were forced to leave the country, and were transported like 
felons to the dungeons of Portugal ; their property in Brazil 
was conliscated, and at this moment there is scarcely a public 
edifice in the province of Pard but that belonged to them. The 
government undertook to carry out the beneficent plan of the 
Jesuits; and for this purpose sent friars through the wildemees 
to collect bother the Indians, and olTered them the rights of 
freemen. But, partly owing to the inefficiency of the means, astd 
partly to obstructions thrown in the way by the colonists, the 
system introduced by the government proved in^ectual in pre- 
venting the diminution of the tribes, or in materially betterii^ 
the condition of the few who were willing to emL>race its oSera. 
Although nominally freemen, they are really the slaves of any 
white man who settles among them ; and this must be the caae 
so long as they feel their real inferiority. The only hope for 
them is, that in course of a few generations their race will be so 
amalgamated with that of the wlutes as to remove all dis- 
tinction. But, as far as our observations extended, their coo- 
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dition was superior, morally, to that of the frontier Indians in 
North America. 

The head men or chiefs of the different settlements are de- 
nominated Tau9has, and have the rank and wear the uniform of 
colonels in the Brazilian service. In each district is also a capitan 
des trabalhadores, or captain of the labourers, and to him belongs 
the general supervision of the Indians and free negroes. If a 
certain number of men are required to navigate a vessel, or for 
any other purpose, the capitan sends a requisition to the tau9ha, 
and the men must be forthcoming, no matter what may be their 
private engagements. This looks very like compulsion, but it is 
really no more so than jury duty. The men make a voyage to 
the city and back, and are then discharged, perhaps not to be 
recalled for several months. They are paid stipulated wages and 
rations, and are sure of good treatment ; for, besides that they have 
their own remedy, by running away, which they will do upon 
the least affront, the law throws over them strong protections. 
While we were at the Barra of the Rio Negro, a white man was 
lingering out a three years' imprisonment for merely striking an 
Indian in his employ. The government has been sometimes 
severely censured for its conduct towards the Indians, but it is 
difficult to see what more It could do for them than it has done. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was no easy matter to put all things in readiness for an ex- 
pedition up the river. It was like preparing for a family move- 
ment to the Oregon. In addition to Mr. Bradley, two other 
gentlemen were to accompany us : Mr. McCuUoch, the pro- 
prietor of a saw-mill at the Barra de Rio Negro, who had lately 
come down, with a raft of cedar-boards, to within a few days* 
sail of the city ; and Mr. Williams, a young gentleman from 
Newark, New Jersey, staying, like ourselves, at Mr. Norris's, 
and who desired a further acquaintance with the wonders of 
the interior. 

The boat in which we were to make our cruise was called a 
galliota, a sort of pleasure-craft, but well adapted to such ex- 

o 
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cursions. It was thirty feet in length, having a round, canoe 
bottom, and without a keel ; its greatest width was seven feet ; 
the after part was a cabin, lined on either side, and at the remote 
end, with lockers for provisions and other matters. Upon each 
locker was scanty room for one sleeper, and two could lie com-^ 
fortably upon the floor, while another swung above them in a 
hammock. In front of the cabin-door was a tiny deck, and 
beyond this, covering the hold, and extending to within two feet 
of the extreme bow, was the tolda, covered with canvass, and 
intended for the stowage of goods or baggage. On either side 
of this tolda was a space a foot in width, and leveL Here, in 
most awkward positions, were to sit the paddlers. 

These were Indians, mostly of the Mura tribe, heretofore 
spoken of as the worst upon the river. They were from a little 
village below the Kio Negro, and consisted of a tau^ha and five 
of his sons, the eldest of whom, the heir-apparent, had lu^ wife 
and two small children in the bow. Besides these, was ^ pilot 
and three others, making altogether eighteen persons. 

The after-part of the cabin, and the whole tolda, with barely 
room enough for our trunks, and the fish and farinha for the 
crew, were cramned with Bradley's goods, bringing the deck 
within a few inches of the water. 

Our main stock of provisions was to be laid in at Par^ and 
the lockers and every spare comer were occupied in their stow- 
age. We had a couple of hams, great store of ground coSse^ 
tea, sugar, coarse salt, onions, sardines, oil, vinegar, molasses, 
candles, tin cases of cheese, and two large bags of oven-dried 
bread. Sundry demijohns of wine and cashaga comprised the 
stock of drinkables, the former being firar home consumption, the 
latter for rations to the crew. In addition to these things, several 
of our lady friends had contributed huge loaves of cake and 
Yankee dough-nuts, and jars of doces not a few. Not the least 
acceptable were some pots of New York oysters, from a clever 
captain in the harbour* 

We did not anticipate that a forty days' passage in this over- 
loaded boat would be without all sorts of inconveniences ; but 
such an adventure had charms enough, and we were detenniQed 
to have a jolly cruise, the household gods noknUs volente$f as 
General Taylor would say* 
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No vessel can pass the fort at Guropa without a permit from 
the authorities at Pard, and all voyagers on the river must pro«» 
vide theniselves with passports. These we obtained without 
difficulty^ and at slight expense. Dr. Costa, Mr. Campbell, and 
other friends, furnished us with letters to persons of note in the 
difierent townsVhich we were to pass. 

At last, upon the 23rd of May, we were fiurly on board, and 
ready to start with the tide. But here occurred a difficulty, and 
an ominous one, at the outset. Six of the Indians had given us 
the slip, not caring to return thus soon to the Bio Negro. Our 
remedies were patience and police, and we resigned ourselves to 
the one, hunting the runaways with the other. Towards night 
they were brought in, and now, going on board again, we 
moored outside of a large canoe, to prevent a like disaster, and 
waited the midnight tide. Rain poured furiously, but we gathered 
ourselves around a trunk-table, and ate and drank long life to 
oar friends, and a pleasant passage to ourselves. The Indians 
huddled about the door, feasting their eyes and muttering theif 
criticisms, but their envy was speedily dissipated by a distribu- 
tion of casha^a and biscuit, with a plate of oysters to the tau^ha. 
The old fellow bore his honour king-like, and, I fancy, was the 
first South American potentate that ever tasted Downing's best. 

Th^e was still opportunity for a short nap before the tide 
would serve, and we awaked just in time ; but now was another 
tremble. The Indians, having no ffear of wholesome discipline 
before their eyes, were desperately determined not to be awaked, 
and, but for the ruse of calling them to a " nip " of casha^, we 
might have lost the tide again. The effect was electrical, and 
fliey started from their deep slumbers, each striving to be fore- 
most. There was one boy, however, who skulked into a m<Hita- 
ria behind the hrge canoe, and would only be induced to come 
OD board again by the capture of his trunk. Five on a side, they 
took their places. The tauqha planted himself on the top, 
having a proper idea of prerogative ; the children hid themselves 
away among the farinha baskets ; and the princess covered herself 
bi the bow, and prepared to sleep. 

Our course was the same that we had formerly taken towards 
Carip^, and by noon we had arrived at the house of Senhor Lima, 
a trader within two miles of that place. Here we stopped, not 

o2 
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caring to pass the bay of Marajo by night, and improved the 
opportunity to make a sail. As the tide rose, towards night, 
word was brought that the galliota was leaking at such a rate as 
to endanger the goods. No alternative was left but to unload 
her with all speed, and it was only by the most active exertions 
that she was kept from swamping. All the goods were piled in 
the verandah, and the lady of the house allowed us the small 
chapel in which to dry some of the articles. We sent her a box 
of sardines in token of our gratitude, and it seemed to unlock 
her heart-chambers, for forthwith appeared a servant to attend 
our table, bringing a silver teapot and various other appliances 
for our comfort. Slinging our hammocks in the verandaii about 
the goods, we slept in the open air. During the night we were 
startled by a singular incident, trivial enough in itself, but one 
that carried us back to home scenes. Some voyager passed U3» 
singing an air frequently sung in Sunday-schools at home, and 
known as the ' Parting Hymn.' We little thought, when last 
we heard it hymned by a congregation of children, that we were 
next to listen to it upon the far distant waters of the Amazon. 
The words were not distinguishable. We started the same tune 
in return, but the voyager was already beyond the reach of our 
voices, and lost behind a point of the island. Who this could 
have been we were unable to ascertain at Pari upon our return. 
It was not an American. 

Repairing the galliota detained us two days, but» everything 
being carefully repacked, and the boat cleansed, we were amply 
repaid. Starting again on the 25th, we hoisted our new lug-sail, 
and a fine breeze soon swept us past Caripe, our old shelling* 
ground. Full tide forced us to lie by at noon, and we brought 
up under a high bank, upon which was a sideless hut, containing 
a woman and children. The rest of the family, it being Sunday, 
had gone off to a festa in the neighbourhood. The first impulse 
of the Indians upon reaching shore was to look out for some 
shade where they might stretch themselves to sleep. One or 
two of the more active, however, started out with a gun, and, 
before long, returned with a live sloth, which they had obtained 
by climbing the tree upon which he was suspended. This was 
of a different species from those we had seen near Pard. The 
beach was broad and sandy, and we amused ourselves with 
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bathing, and searching for flowers and seeds thrown up by the 
tide. Among; the flowen was one most conspicuous, of the Big- 
uoaia family, lai^, yellow, and sprinkling in profusion the dark 
green of the tree which it had climbed. Wandering on some 
distance, we found ourselves in a little cove, secluded from the 
Bonlight by a high rocky bank, and so dark that bats were clus- 
tering about the tree-trunks in numbers. The temptation was 
too strong, and we imitated the good example of the Indians. 

By sunset we were again pressing on, and, in the early even- 
ing, coasted along several miles. The shore hereabouts was lined 
with ragged sand-rocks, and in case of squalls, which occur 
almost daily during the rainy season, the navigation is hazard- 
ous. Our own situation began to cause us some anxiety. Several 
times the bottom of the galliota had scraped upon the rocks, and 
■we were only forced off by the Indians springing into the water 
and dragging us free. A storm was gathering, and vivid light- 
ning and low growling thimder betokened its near approach. A 
man at the bow constantly reported the water more and more 
shallow, and the rising waves dashed hoarsely upon the near 
rocks. But just then a little igaripc! opened its friendly arms, 
and, almost in a moment, we were beyond harm's reach in water 
calm as a lake. 

The morning dawned pleasantly, and, a fine breeze springing 
up, we soon crossed the bay, and by noon had arrived at a nice 
beach, upon which was a grove of assai-palms loaded with fruit. 
Here we stopped to fill our panellas. Continuing on a few miles, 
we struck into a narrow channel, and came to an inviting-looking 
house, where we concluded to await the gathering storm. The 
occupants were two Brazilians, of a belter class than we had seen 
since leaving the city, and we were received with warmtli. The 
firame of the house was covered entirely, even to the room-parti- 
tions, by the narrow leaves of a species of palm, platted with 
the r^fularity of basket-work. A quantity of cacao lay drying 
upon elevated platforms, and around the house hung much dried 
.venison. Deer were abundant here, and one had been killed that 
morning. But what gratified us most was a goodly flock of 
hens, and we at once commenced a parley for a pair, for we had 
become somewhat tired of ham. Meanwhile the women had 
been preparing our aasai. 
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The region of country that we were now in was exceedingly 
low, mostly overflowed at high water. The waters had &llen 
about a foot, but still everything around this house was wet, and 
we had only gained access to it by walking from the boat on logs« 

The next day, the 27th, we coasted along Marajo, observing 
many novel plants and birds. One species of palm particularly 
attracted attention, its long feather-like leaves growing directly 
out of the ground, and arranged in the form of a shuttlecocks 
There now began to be great numbers of macaws, red and blue, 
flying always in pairs, and keeping up a hoarse, disagreeable 
screaming. We passed what was formerly a large and valuable 
estate, still having fine-looking buildings and a chapel. It had 
belonged to Mr. Campbell, and, like many another, had been 
ruined during the revolution of '35. 

We crossed the mouth of the Tocantins, but without being abl« 
to discern either shore of that river. It appeared a broad sea, 
everywhere dotted with islands. The Tocantins is one of the 
largest Amazon branches, and pours a vast volume of water into 
Marajo bay. This particular portion of that bay is called the 
Bay of Limoeiro, and is crossed by vessels bound to Pard from 
the Amazon, in preference to the route which we had taken. 
The Tocantins, and a few small streams nearer the city, are often 
considered the legitimate formers of Pard river* But through 
numerous channels a wide body of water from the Amazon 
sweeps round Marajo, and the Gram Pard is a &ir claimant to 
all the honours of the King of Waters. 

The Tocantins is bordered by many towns, and is the channel 
of a large trade. The upper country is a mineral region and 
diversified by beautiful mountain scenery. The banks yield 
fustic and numerous other woods, valuable as dyes, or for cabinet* 
work ; and if the eflbrts to establish a saw-mill, now in contem- 
plation, be successful, these beautiful woods will soon be known 
as they deserve. Great quantities of castanha-nuts also come 
down the river. The town of Cametd, between thirty and forty 
miles from its mouth, contains about twenty-five hundred inhabit- 
ants, and is in the midst of an extensive cacao-growing region. 
This was the only town upon the Amazon that successfully 
resisted the rebels in 1 835. The Tocantins is navigable for steam* 
boats or large vessels for a great distance. 
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Since the 26th we had been sailing among islands, often very 
near together, and again several miles apart. Upon the 28th we 
"were unable to efiect a landing until noon, so densely was the 
shore lined with low shrubs. Upon these sat hundreds of a large 
reddbh bird, known by the name of Cigana, and common upon 
ibe whole Amazon — the Opisthocomus cristatus (Lath,). 

Having reached a spot where the bank was a little higher than 
elsewhere, we landed. A small opening between the trees 
allowed ingress, and we found ourselves in a fairy bower. How 
much we longed for the ability of sketching these places, so 
eommon here, so rare elsewhere ! Not the least interesting 
feature was the group of Indians about the blazing fire, some 
attending to their fish, which was roasting on sticks, inclined 
ov^ the flame ; others sitting listlessly by, or catching a hasty 
nap upon theil' palm-leaves. A tree bearing superb crimson 
flowers shaded the boat, and a large blue butterfly was con'« 
tinually flitting in and out among the trees, as if sporting with 
our vain attempts to entrap him. Not &r off, macaws were 
screaming, and the shrill whistle^ observed in the woods near 
ParA, sounded from every direction. 

W^ had now been nearly a week in the galliota, and, although 
scMuewhat crowded, had got along very comfortably. The only 
inconvenience was the sultry heat of the afternoon ; for, in these 
narrow channels, the wind had little scope. But no matter how 
severe the heat, the Indians seemed not to mind it, although 
their heads were uncovered and tlieir bodies naked. Every day, 
about noon, they would pull up to the bank for the purpose of 
bathing, of Which they were extravagantly fond. Even the little 
boys would swim about like ducks. Their mother, the princess, 
had quite won onr esteem by her quiet, modest demeanour. 
Har principal care was to look after the children, but she spent 
her spare hours in making cuyas from gourds, or in sewing for 
herself or her husband. He, good man, seemed very fond of her 
(which would not have been surprising, except in an Indian), and 
always paddled at her side. He might have been proud of her, 
even had his potentacy expectant been more elevated, for she was 
very pretty, and her hands and arms might have excited the envy 
of many a whiter belle. 

Early upon the 29th we arrived at Braves, a little settlement^ 
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where was lying Mr. McCulloch's raft. Upon this was stationed 
a ^' down-east " lumberman, by name Sawtelle, who was to add 
another to our full cabin. We were to remain at Braves until 
the arrival of a large vessel, or battalon, which was engs^ed in 
the transportation of the boards ; and as this was likely to be 
some days, we unloaded upon the raft, slung our hammocks under 
the thatched cabin, and sent the galliota, again badly leaking, 
to be recalked. 

Braves is one of the little towns that have grown up since the 
active demand for rubber, of which the surrounding district 
yields vast quantities. It is a small collection of houses, partly- 
thatched and partly of mud, stationed anywhere, regardless of 
streets or right lines. Bradley and I started to explore for eggs 
whereon to breakfast. We found our way to a little afiair called 
a store, or venda, in front of which a number of leisurely gentle- 
men were rolling balls at one-pin. We were politely greeted 
with the raised hat and the customary ^^ viva," and a chance at 
the pin was as politely offered, which with many thanks we were 
obliged to decline. Our errand was not very successful, for upon 
the next Sunday was to be a festa in the vicinity, and the hens 
were all engaged for that occasion. At one of the houses an old 
Indian woman was painting pottery, that is plates, and what she 
called '^ pombos " and ^^ gallos," or doves and cocks, but bearing 
a very slight resemblance to those birds. Another was painting 
bilhas, or small water-jars, of white clay and beautiful work- 
manship. She promised to glaze anything I would paint, giving 
me the use of her colours. So I chose a pair of the prettiest 
bilhas, and, after a consultation on the raft, we concluded to 
commemorate our travels by a sketch of the galliota. It was a 
novel business, but af^er several trials I made a very &ir picture, 
with the aid of contemporary criticisms. The old tau9ha was 
mightily pleased to see himself so honoured, as were the others, 
who gathered round, watching every movement of the pencil, 
and expressing their astonishment. The figure of the princess 
especially excited uproarious applause. Beside these were several 
other devices, and at last, all complete, I took my adventure to 
the old woman. But she was provoked at something, and would 
liot be persuaded to apply the glazing. However, after much 
coaxing and many promises, she assured us that we should have 
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ibeta on our nturn down the river. The colours she used were 
all simple. The blue was indigo ; black, the juice of the 
mandioca; green, the juice of some other plant; and red and 
yellow were of clay. The brushes were small spines of palms, 
and the colouring was applied in squares or circles ; or, if any- 
thing imitative was intended, in the rudest outline. The ware 
was glazed by a resinous gum found in the forest. This was 
rubbed gently over, the vessel previously having been wanned 
over a bed of coals. 

The stream opposite Braves was one-fourth of a mile wide, and 
beyoDd was an island heavily wooded. Thither we sent a hunter 
every day, and he usually brought in some kind of game— a 
howling monkey or macaw. For ourselvesj we were confined 
pretty much to the raft, the region about the town being nothing 
but swamp ; yet still we found opportunity to increase our 
collection of birds by a few specimens hitherto unknown to us, 
particularly the Cayenne manikin and the Ficus cayanensis. 

The Indians, meanwhile, had found a quantity of rattan, and 
were busily engaged in weaving a sort of covering or protection 
from the rain. Two long cradle-sh^ted baskets were made, one 
fitting within the other, the broad banana-leaves being laid 
between ; and under this they could sleep securely. 

We were slmck, at Braves, by the appearance of some Por- 
togoese boys, whose teeth had been sharpened in the Indian 
manner. The custom is quite fashionable among that class who 
come over seeking their fortunes, they evidently considering it 
as a sort of naturalization. The blade of a knife or razor is 
laid across the edge of the tooth, and by a slight blow and dex- 
terous turn a piece is chipped off on either side. All the front 
teeth, above and below, are thus served ; and they give a person a 
very odd, and, to a stranger, a very disagreeable appearance. For 
some days after the operation is performed the patient is unable 
to eat or drink withtiut severe pain ; but soon the teeth lose their 
■mntiveness, and then seem to decay no faster than the others. 

One day there was a funeral of a child. For some time pre- 
vioos to the burial the little thing was laid out upon a table, 
prettily dressed and crowned with flowers. The mother sat 
cbeeriuUy by its side, and received the congratulations of her 
friends that het little one was now an angel. 
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On the morning of June let we were delighted to see the bat« 
talon come swiftly up with the tide, and made immediate prepa* 
rations for departure. Now was trouble again with the Indians* 
Some of the tau9ha's boys wanted to return to Pari, and the old 
fellow evidently did not care whether they did or no, notwith- 
standing his oft-repeated assurances that he would keep them in 
order. His authority was very questionable, and we were getting 
tired of his lazy inefficiency. The old remedy was tried, and 
again we were conquerors. These difficulties are incident to every 
navigator upon the river ; for, upon the slightest whim, an Indian 
is ready to desert, and often, the detention of their little baggi^e^ 
or the wages accruing to them, is matter of perfect indifierence* 

The morning of the 2nd found us in a narrow stream, winding 
among small islands which were densely covered with palms* 
Landing in what was almost entirely a palm-swamp, we amused 
ourselves a long time by observing the different varieties, of which 
we had no means of ascertaining the name, and in collecting the 
fruits. Here were numbers of the shuttlecock palms ; and their 
large leaves, spread upon the wet ground, made the Indians a 
comfortable bed. There are more than one hundred described 
species of palms in Brazil, growing to some extent almost every- 
where. But, within the province of Pari, by far the larger por-» 
tion are upon the islands at the mouth of the river ; upon the 
islands above, and upon the mainland, they are comparatively rare* 

Leaving the palms, we came to a region abounding in huge 
trees, where the shore was everywhere easy of access. Here were 
numbers of seringa* trees, and we passed many habitations of the 
gum-collectors. These were merely roofed, or thatohed on one 
side, and very often the water rose to the very door. No fruit* 
trees of any sort were there, nor was there sign of cultivation. 
The forest around was just sufficiently cleared to avoid danger 
from falling trees, or to let in a glimpse of the sun. In these 
miserable places were always &milies, and thus they live all the 
year round, eating nothing but fish and farinha, and their situa* 
tion only bettered in summer by less dampness. 

We now entered one of the direct channels from the Amazon, 
called the Tapajani. It was half a mile in width, and through 
it poured a furious current Here we saw a sloth, climbing, hand 
over hand, up an assai-palm by the water ; and here also we first 
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heard in perfection the goariba, or howling monkey. There 
were a number of them, some near by, and others at a great dis* 
tonce ; all contributing to an infernal noise* not comparable to 
anything, unless a commingling of the roaring of mad bulls and 
the squealing of mad pigs. This roaring power is owin^ to the 
peculiar conformation of the bones of the mouth, by which they 
are distinguished from all others of the &mily. We got quite up 
to a pair of these fellows, as they were making all ring, deafening 
even themselves. They were in a tree-top close by the water^ 
and a shot from A — ^ brought down one of them. But, recovering 
himself, he made off as i^t as he was able through the bushes. 

Immediately the boat was stopped, and A , with several of 

the Indians, sprang on shore in pursuit, but without success. 
There were still some young ones in the tree, and another shot 
sent tumbling one of these. But he too saved himself, twisting his 
tail about a limb as he fell, and, in a twinkling, he was snug in a 
corner safe from our eyes. Monkey-hunts often end so. 

Leaving the Tapajani, we were still separated from the main 
current of the Amazon by a long island two or three miles distant, 
and it was noon of the 6th before, through the space intervening 
between this and an island above, we were able to distinguish tlie 
northern shore twenty miles away. The bank near us was bold, 
and evidently the force of the current was continually wearing 
upon it, and undermining the enormous trees that towered with 
a grandeur befitting the dwellers by this unequalled river. Often 
the boat struck upon some concealed limb or trunk, usually only 
requiring us to back off, but sometimes making us stick fast. In 
such cases several of the boys would jump into the water, and in 
a great frolic drag us free. 

Towards evening we came to a place where the macaws were 
assembling to roost. Disturbed by our approach, they circled 

over our heads in great numbers, screaming outrageously. A 

caught a gun, and as one of them came plump into the water, 
winged, tau^ha, men, women, and children set up a shout of ad* 
miration. Two of the boys were instantly in the stream in chase 
of the bird, which was making rapid strokes towards a clump of 
bushes. Macaw arrived first, and, for joy at his deliverance, 
laughed in exultation ; but a blow of a pole knocked him into the 
water again, and a towel over his nose soon made him prisoner 
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upon our own terms. The poor fellow struggled lustily, roaring, 
and using bill and toes to good purpose. His sympathizing 
brethren flew round and round, screaming in concert ; and it was 
not until another shot had cut off the tail of one of the most noisy 
that they began to credit us for being in earnest. Our specimen 
was of the blue and yellow variety. During the night we re- 
peatedly sailed by trees where these birds were roosting, and upon 

x>ne dry branch A , whose watch it was, counted eighteen. 

The opportunity was tempting, but we were under press for Gu- 
rupd, and could not delay. The Indians were as anxious for a rest 
as ourselves, and all night pulled with scarcely an intermission. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Early on the 6th Gurupd was in sight. As we drew near we 
were hailed from the fort in some outlandish tongue, inquiring, 
probably, if we intended to storm the town. Our answer was in 
English, and they seemed as well satisfied as though they had 
comprehended it, bidding us pass on. The town does not present 
a very striking appearance from the water, merely the tops of 
half a dozen houses being visible. The landing was at the upper 
end, and there we moored, among numbers of little craft which 
had collected from the vicinity, for the day was a festa. 

Gurupa was formerly considered the key to the river, and was 
of great service to the early colonists in preventing the encroach- 
ments of other nations. Now it is of little consequence, and 
has but a scanty trade. Its population numbers a few hundred. 
Superior sarsaparilla, or salsa, is taken to Pard from this vicinity. 
The situation of the town is fine. In front, a long island stretches 
far down the river, called the Isle of Paroquets. Above, and 
within a few miles, are two other islands, both small, and beautiful 
from their circular shape. Upon the Isle of Paroquets all kinds 
of parrots and macaws were now preparing to breed in vast flocks^ 
and this accounted for the unusual numbers which we had seen 
within a few days. 

We had a letter from Dr. Costa to the Commandante, and 
suitable respect, moreover, demanded a display of passports ; so. 



are no County ^Supetintendenta, or Boards of Trustees, in Brazil. 

A fresh breeze bad sprung up, and we hastened anay. A few 
miles above Gurupd the clouds began to darken, the waves were 
rising ominously, and there was every appearance of a squall : 
several canoes, which had been on the same course, had hauled in- 
shore, and their crews seemed to look upon us with astonishment 

as we swept by them. A was on deck as usual, watching 

the sail, and the Indiana, half lightened at our speed, kepi every 
eye on him. Suddenly a halyard parted, the sail flaunted out, the 
boat tipped, and there was not an Indian on board but crossed 
himself and called on Mossa Senhora. Perhaps Kossa Senhora 
heard them, and was willing to do them a good turn, for very 
soon the wind died awt^, and the bright sun made all smile again. 

Soon after dark we crossed the mouth of the Xingu (Shingu), 
nnich to the displeasure of the Indians, who wished to stop upon 
U» lower side. And ihey were very right ; for scarcely had we 
crossed when we were beset by such swarms of carapan^, or 
musquitoes, as put all sleep at defiance. Nets were of no avail, 
eren if the oppressive heat would have allowed them, for those 
which could not creep through the meshes would in some other 
way find entrance, in spite of every precaution. Thick breeches 
they laughed at, and the cabin seemed the interior of a bee-hive. 
This would not do, bo we tried the deck j but fresh swarms con- 
tinually poured over us, and all night long we were foaming 
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with vexation and rage. The Indians fined little better, and 
preferred paddling on to anchoring near shore. The English 
consul at Para had told us, ^< Ye'll be ate up alive intirely," and 
certainly this began to look much like it. M(N*eover, we were 
told for consolation that this was but the advanced guard. It is 
very remarkable that carapan^ are not found to any troublesome 
extent below the Xingu* The country is low, and much of it 
wet, yet, from some cause, does not favour these little pests. 

The Xing^ is a noble river, in length nearly equal to the 
Tocantins. At its mouth it expands to a width of several miks^ 
and is there profusely dotted with islands. From the Xingu the 
best rubber is brought, and a number of small settlements along 
the banks are supported by that trade. 

Soon after sunrise upon the 7th we brought up alongside of 
a large cedar-log, the land being inaccessible, or rather being 
entirely overflowed, and speedily we had a rousing Are kindled 
between two of the roots. This cedar is a beautiful wood, light 
as pine, and, when polished, of fine colour. Most of the woods 
of the country are protected against the ravages of insects by 
their hardness, but the cedar is filled with a fragrant resinous 
gum which every insect detests. It grows mostly upon the 
Japura, and otlier upper branches of the Amazon, and is almost 
the only wood seen floating in the river. At certain pointtt 
along the shores vast numbers of the logs are collected, and, wete 
inill-streams common, might be turned to profitable purpose. 

Just before we had reached our mooring a full-sized haipy 
eagle perched upon a tree near the water, his crest erect, and 
his appearance noble beyond description. We gave him a chaig« 
of our largest shot, but he seemed not to notice it. Before we 
could fire again he slowly gathered himself up and flew majet^ 
tically off. This bird is called the Gavion Beal, or Royal Eagle, 
and is not uncommon throughout the interior. Its fiivourite 
food is said to be sloths and other large-sized animals. 

After breakfast we sailed by a broad marsh, upon which hun» 
dreds of herons were stalking through the tall grass. Upon log* 
and stumps projecting from the water sat great flocks of tens, 
ducks, and cormorants, which, at our approach, left their restingi* 
places, some circling about us with loud cries, others diving 
beneath the water, or flying hurriedly to some safer spot. 
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We proceeded very slowly. The current had a rapidity of 
about three miles an hour, and it was only by Iceeping close in« 
shore that we could make headway. The water of the Amazon 
is yellowish, and deposits a slight sediment. It is extremely 
pleasant to the taste, and causes none of that sickness upon first 
acqiiaiatance that river-waters often do. For bathing, it is luxu* 
rious. 

Upon the morning of the 8th a range of hills, or mountains, 
aa they may properly enough be called, was visible upon the 
lUHrthern shore ; and after passing such an extent of low country 
Ih9 sight was refreshing. They had none of the ruggedness of 
mountains elsewhere, but rose gently above the surrounding level^ 
like some first attempt of nature at mountain-making. 

We saw a number of darters upon the branches over the 
water, but were unable to shoot them. A pair of red macaws 
fiured c|ifi<Bf cntly, and we laid them by for l^eakfast. During thd 
morning we passedabou^ a dozen sloths. They were favourite 
food of the Indians, and their eyes were always quick to discover 
them among the branches, upon the lower side of which they 
usus^y hung, looking like so many wasps' nests. We observed 
a large lily of deep crimson colour, and numerous richly 
flowQred creepers, but without being able to obtain them. It was 
ilBpotfsible to effect a landing, and we moored again by the side 
of a Gsedar-log, eight feet in diameter. Upon this was growing a 
oaotuS) which we preserved. Our macaws, fricasseed with rice> 
made a veary respectable meal ; somewhat tough ; but what then ? 
<~*many a more reputable fowl has that disadvantage. The Indians 
shot a small monkey, and before life was out of him threw him 
upon the fire. Scarcely warmed through, he was torn in pieces^ 
aad devoured with a sort of cannitial greediness that nmde one 
shudder; 

Palm-trees had entirely disappeared, but cotton-trees, of pro- 
digious height and spreading tops, were seen everywhere. So 
also, were maogabeira-trees, conspicuous from their leafless limbs^ 
and tbe large red seed-pods which ornamented them. There 
was another tree, more beautiful than either, called, from its 
yellowish-brown bark, the mulatto-tree. It was tall and slim, 
ita kaves of a dark green, and its elegantly spreading top was 
covered with clusters of small white flowers. The yellow limbs. 
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as they threaded among the leaves and flowers, produced a doubly 
pleasing effect. This tree is common upon the river, but its wood 
is esteemed of no value. 

We made little advance, the wind not favouring, and the cur- 
rent being strong. Late in the evening we threw a rope over a 
stump at some distance from the shore, beyond reach of cam- 
pands, and spread ourselves upon the cabin-top, in the clear mooih- 
light, hoping for a quiet sleep. But the breeze freshened, and off 
we started again, to our great misfortune ; for, the wind soon 
dying away, we got entangled in the cross currents, and were 
hurled with violence among bushes and trees. And now a 
pelting storm came up, and the gaping seams of the cabin- top ad- 
mitted floods of water. To crown the whole, we were at last 
obliged to stop in- shore, and sunrise found us half devoured. 

We were always out as early as possible in the morning, for, 
besides that it was far the pleasantest part of the day, there were 
always birds enough by the water-side to attract one fond of a 
gun. The morning of the 9th was ushered in by a brace of dis- 
charges at a flock of parrots, and immediately after down dropped 
a darter. We had seen several of these within a few days, and 
they were always conspicuous from their long, snake-like necks 
and outspread tails. They were very tame, and easily shot ; but, 
if not instantly killed, would dive below the surface of the water, 
with nothing but the tip of their bill protruding. In this maaaer 
they would swim under the grass, and were beyond detectioH. 
The Indians called them carards. This &mi]y is remarkable for 
the absence of any tongue, save the slightest rudiment, and for 
having no external nostril. This specimen was a young male of 
the Plotus anhinga. 

The land was still swampy, but we contrived to find a stopping- 
place, where we were terribly persecuted by carapands. Tbe 
hills on our right were increasing in number and size. Several 
canoes passed on their way down, but, as these always keep in 
the current, one may sail the whole length of the Amazon with- 
out hailing a fellow-voyager. We were here annoyed by a larg^ 
black fly, called mutiica, which seemed determined to suck frtmi 
us what little blood the cdrapands had left. 

The men rowed with a slight increase of unction, attributable 
to our being out of fish, which they had wasted in the most reck* 



lest manner. It was impossible to serve them with daily rations ; 
no itidependent Indian would submit to that. Ko matter how 
large the piece they cut off, if it was more than enough for their 
present want, over it'went into the stream. Of farinha, too, 
they were most enormous gluttons, ready to eat at any time a 
quart, which, swelling in water, becomes of three times that bulk. 
Aitd they uot only ate it, but drank it, mixing it with water, and 
constantly stirring it as they swallowed. This drink they called 
»hib<!. 

The morning of the 10th discovered the northern hills much 
broken into peaks, resembling a bed of craters. Many of the 
bills, however, were extremely regular, often shaped like the 
frustrum of a cone, and apparently crowned with table-land. 

We coasted for some hours along a shoal bank covered with 
willows and other shrubs standing in the water. Such banks are 
generally lined with a species of coarse grass, which often extends 
into fields of g^^at size. Large masses of this are constantly 
breaking off hy wind and current, and float down with the ap- 
pearance of tiny islets. A nice little cove invited ue to break- 
^t, and the open forest allowed a delightful ramble. Soon aiter 
leaving this place the channel was divided by a la?ge island, and, 
taking the narrower passage, all day we sailed southward, in 
what seemed rather an igaripi^ than a part of the Amazon. Here 
Were thousands of small green, white-breasted swallows ; and 
the bushes were alive with the crotophagas, spoken of l)efore. 
Here also we saw a pair of hyacinthine macaws, entirely blue, 
the rarest variety upon the river ; and numbers of anew paasion- 
llower, of a deep scarlet colour. " In the lanceolate leaves of 
the passion-flower our Catholic ancestors saw the spear that 
pierced our Saviour's side; in the tendrils, the whip; the five 
wounds in the five stamens ; and the three nails in the three 
elavate styles. There were but ten divisions of the floral cover- 
^g, and so they limited the number of the apostles; excludmg 
Judas, the betrayer, and Peter, the denier." 

Re-entering the main stream early upon the 11th, we passed 
the little town of Pryinha, upon the northern shore. The bank 
was still skirted by willows and grass, and the only landing we 
could discover was in a swamp of tall callas. Upon the stems of 
these plants was a species of shell, the Bulimus picturata (Fer.). 
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There was here a large tree bearing pink flowers of the size and 
appearance of hollyhocks ; and crimson passion .vines were twined 
about the callas. During the day we passed a number of trees 
formed by clusters of many separate trunks, which all united in 
one just below the branches. 

Upon the 12th we passed Monte Alt^gre, a little town, like- 
wise upon the northern shore, and noted above other river- towns 
for its manufacture of cuyas, some of which are of exquisite form 
and colouring. Just below the town a fine peak rises, conspicuous 
for nmny miles. The shore near us was densely overhung with 
vines of the convolvolus major, or morning-glory, plentifully 
sprinkled with flowers of pink and blue. We passed a brood of 
little ducks, apparently just from the shell. As we cam« near, 
the old one uttered a note of warning and scuttled away ; and 
the little tails of her brood twinkled under the water. 

About noon, discovering a ^tio, we turned in, hoping to obtain 
some ^sk for our men, who grumbled mightily at their fiurinha 
diet. There were a couple of girls and some children in the 
house, and they seemed somewhat surprised at our errand, for 
they had not enough to eat for themselves. The poor girls did 
look miserably, but poverty in such a country was absurd. 

Proceeding on, an hour brought us to another sitio, where the 
confused noises of dogs, and pigs, and hens, seemed indicative of 
better quarters. Here were three women only, engaged ia 
painting cUyas. At first they declined parting with anything 
in the absence of their men ; but a distribution of casha^ and 
cigars eflected a wonderful change, and at last they sold us a pi^ 
for one milree, or fifty cents, and a hen for two patacs, or thirty- 
two cents. Soon after, an old man from a neighbouring sitio 
brought in a musk-duck for one patac We gave the pig to 
the men, and in a few moments he was over their fire* Mean* 
while, they caught a fish, weighing some dozen pounds, and, with 
customary improvidence, put him also into the kettle. Finally, 
the half-eaten fragments of both were tossed into the river. The 
old man of whom we had bought the duck was very strenuous 
for casha^ia, and brought us a peck of coflee in exchange for a 
pint. Not content with that, he at last pursued us more thaD 
a mile in a montaria, bringing eight coppers for more, and seemed 
to take it much to heart that we had none to sell. 
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Upon the 13th we left the southern shore, in order to avoid a 
deep curve, and crossed to a large island. Coasting along this 
we discovered a number of birds new to us, the most interesting 
of which was a small species of the thrush family, the Dona- 
cobius vociferans (Swain.). This bird we often afterwards saw 
in the grass by the water, and his delightful notes reminded us 
of his cousin the mocking-bird at home. He was incomparably 
the finest singer tiiat we heard upon the river, and there, where 
singing birds are unusual, may be considered as one of the river 
attractions. Upon either side his neck was a yellow wattle, by 
the swelling of which he produced his rich tones. 

There was high land upon the southern shore, but upon our 
island we could find no place to rest. The Amazon, in this part 
of its course, expands to a width of from fifteen to twenty miles. 

Towards night we bought a supply of dried peixe boi at a 
sitio. It was inconceivably worse than the periecu, or common 
fish, m rankness and toughness. 

We passed a campo extending back for several leagues, and 
covered with the coarse grass mentioned before, and mostly over- 
flowed. This was said to be a place of resort for ducks, which 
breed there in the months of August and September in incon- 
ceivable numbers. There were evidently many now feeding 
upon the grass-seed, and occasionally a few would start up at 
the noise of our approach. Our pilot suggested that there were 
pljenty of cattle and sheep upon diis campo, and that they belonged 
to no one. The Indians were longing for fresh meat, and had 
they been alone would have carried off one of the << cow-cattle,'^ 
as Bradley termed them, without inquiring for ownership. 

During the morning of the 14th we stopped at a cacao sitio, 
where was a fine house and a number of blacks. While here, a 
moDtaria arrived, containing a sour-looking old fellow, and a 
young girl seated between two slaves. She had eloped from 
seme town above with h^ lover, and her father had overtaken 
her at Monte Al^gre, and was now conveying her home. She ' 
was very beautiful, and her expression was so tonchingly dis- 
consolate, that we were half tempted to consider ourselves six 
caituries in the past, toss the old gentleman into the river, and 
cjry *^ St. Penis to the rescue !" Poor girl I she had reason enough 
for sadness, as she thought of her unpleasant widowhood and of 

h2 
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the merciless cowhide in waiting for her at home. Some one 
asked her if she would like to go with us. Her eyes glistened 
an instant, but the thought of her father so near soon dimmed 
them with tears. 

All day we continued along the islands. Upon the southern 
shore a range of regular highlands extended up and down, and 
along them we could distinguish houses and groves of cacao-trees. 

Towards evening we passed a campo of small extent, having 
a forest background, and lined along the shore with low trees 
and bushes. These were completely embowered in running 
vines, forming columns, arches, and fantastic grottoes. 

The sun of the 16th had not risen when an exclamation of 
some one called us all out for the first glimpse of Santarem. 
Surely enough, a white steeple was peeping through the gray 
mist, bidding us good cheer, for here, at last, we should rest 
a while from our labours. The steeple was still some miles ahead, 
but the spontaneous song of the men, and the hearty pulls at the 
paddle, told us that these miles would be very short. 
. Crossing to the southern side, we soon entered the current of 
the Tapajos. This river is often called the Pr^to, or Black, 
from the colour of its waters ; and, for a long distance, its deep 
black runs side by side with the yellow of the Amazon, as though 
this king of rivers disdained the contribution of so insignificant 
and dingy a tributary. And yet the Tapajos is a mighty stream. 
The shore was deeply indented by successive grassy bays, with 
open li^ons in their centres, about the margins of which various 
water-fowl were feeding. Most conspicuous in such places is, 
always, the Great White Egret, Ardea alba, who raises his long 
neck above the grass as the suspicious object approaches. With 
an intuitive perception of the range of a fowling-piece, he either 
quietly resumes his feeding, or deliberately removes to some spot 
near by, where he knows he is beyond harm. The heron is 
sometimes spoken of as a melancholy bird, but whether stalking 
over the meadows, or perched upon the green bush, he seems to 
me one of the most beautiful, graceful beings in nature. The 
Lady of the Waters, a name elsewhere given to a single species, 
might, without flattery, be bestowed upon the whole. 

The. trees beyond these. bays were many of them in full blQom, 
some covered with glories of golden yellow ; others, of bright 
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blue ; and others still, of pure white. Many had lost their leaves, 
and presented sombre Autumn in the embrace of joyous Spring ; 
thus tempering the sadness which irresistibly steals over one 
when witnessing nature's decay, with the joy that lightens every 
feeling when witnessing her renovation. 

Leaving these pretty spots, low trees covered the shore, and 
in their branches we noticed many new and beautiful birds 
that made us long for a montaria. 

When near the town, part of our company left the galliota, 
and walked up along the beach. Our letters were to Captain 
Hislop, an old Scotch settler, and directly on the bank of the 
river, at the nearer end of the town, we found his house. Tlie 
old gentleman received us as was usual, placing his house at 
once ^' a suas ordens," and making us feel entirely at home. We 
walked out, before dinner, to show our passports to the proper 
ofRcers, although we undertood this to be rather matter of com- 
pliment than of necessity, as formerly. Not finding the officers, 
we made several other calls, the most agreeable of which was to 
Senhor Louis, a French baker, and a genuine Frenchman. He 
was passionately fond of sporting, and, although be had been for 
several days unable to attend his business from illness, he at once 
offered to disclose to us the hiding-places of the birds, and to be 
at our disposal, from sunrise to sunset, as long as we should stay. 

After our galliota habits, it seemed odd enough to sit once more 
at a civilized table ; but that feeling was soon absorbed in astonish- 
ment at Santarem beef, so tender, so fat, so eatable. How could 
we ever return to the starved subjects of Para market ? 

The captain had been a navigator upon all these rivers, and 
particularly the Tapajos, having ascended to Cuyaba, far amongst 
its head-waters. At Santarem the Tapajos is about one mile and 
a half wide at high water. Above, it greatly widens, and, for 
several days' journey, is bordered by plantations of cacao. At 
about twelve days' journey, or not far from two hundred and fifty 
miles, the mountains appear, and the banks are uneven, and of 
great beauty. The region thence above is a rich mineral region, 
and rare birds, animals, and flowers are calling loudly for some 
adventurous naturalist who shall give them immortality. Here 
are found the hyacinthine macaws, M. hyacinthinus, and the 
trumpeters, Psophia crepitans. At certain points the naviga- 
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From the Tapajos Indians come also the embalroed beads 
frequently seen at Faii. These are the heads of enemies killed 
in war, and retain wonderfully their natural appearance. Tlie 
hair is well preserved, and the eye-sockets are filled with clay 
and painted. The Indians are said to guard these heads with 
great care, being obliged, by some eupergtition, to carry them 
upon any important expedition, and even when clearing ground 
for a new sitio. In this case, the head, stuck upon a pole in one 
corner of the field, watches benignly the proceedings, and may 
be supposed to distil over the whole a shower of blessings. 

The river, below the falls, is not subject to fever and ague ; 
and above, only at some seasons. 

Santarem is the second town to PasA, in size, upon the Amazon, 
and has every facility, from its situation, for an extensive trade 
with the interior. It is in the centre of the cacao region, and 
retains almost entire control of that article. Vast quantities of 
castanha-nuts also arrive at its wharves from the interior. The 
campos in the vicinity support large herds of fat cattle, in every 
way superior to those of Marajo ; and were steam-boats plyii^ 
upon the river, Santarem beef would be in great demaud at Fonl. 
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Its population is about four thousand. It stands upon ground in- 
clining back from the river. Its streets are regular, and the houses 
pleasant looking, usually but of one story, and built as in Pard. 
It contains a very pretty church, above which tower two steeples. 
The fort is very conspicuous, standing upon a high point at the 
lower end of the town, and commanding the river. 

The morning after our arrival we called upon the commandante 
and the chief of police. Both were gentlemanly, educated men ; 
and, very kindly, expressed themselves happy to do us any favour, 
or assist us in any way. At one of these houses was a very 
curious species of monkey ; being long-haired, gray in colour, and 
sporting an enormous pair of white whiskers. 

In the vicinity of Santarem the scarcity of labourers is most 
severely felt, slaves being few, and Indians not only being difficult 
to catch, but slippery when caught. We suspected some persons 
of tampering with our men, and therefore judged it better to 
proceed at once, although we had intended to remain several days. 
Our suspicions proved true, for, upon leaving, two of the boys 
were determined to remain behind, and were only prevented from 
so doing by our summoning an officer and the threat of the 
calaboose. A detention in the calaboose would in itself be slight ; 
but when it involves, at least, three hundred lashes from the cat, 
a most detestable animal to the Indian, it becomes something to 
be considered. Desertion is so common, and so annoying, that 
it receives no mercy from the authorities. 

Leaving Santarem, we crossed to an igaripe leading into the 
Amazon. Seen from this distance, the town presents a fine ap- 
pearance, to which the irregular hills in the background much 
contribute. The highest of these hills approaches pretty nearly 
our idea of a mountain. It is of pyramidal form, and is known 
by the name of Irira. The igaript^ was narrow ; lined, upon one 
side by sitios, upon the other by an open campo. While coasting 
along this, one of the boys who had attempted desertion threw 
himself on the cabin- top, in a fit of sulks, and commenced talking 

impudently with the pilot. A told him to take a paddle, 

which he refused ; and, quicker than thought, he found himself 
overboard, and swimming against the current. He roared lustily 
for help ; and after a few moments we drew up by the grass, and 
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allowed him to climb in, considerably humbled, and ready enough 
to take a paddle. This had a good effect upon all ; and the alac-. 
rity with which they afterwards pulled was quite refreshing. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The river, above the junction of the Tapajos, was sensibly 
narrower. Between Garupa and Santarem its width had averaged 
from eight to twelve, and sometimes fifteen miles. From the 
mouth of the river to Santarem, a distance of six hundred miles, 
twelve hundred islands are sown broadcast over the water ; many 
of large size, and but few very small. These have been accurately 
surveyed, and their places laid down upon charts, by the officers 
of a French brig of war, within a few years. . Owing to this 
multitude of islands, we rarely had the opportunity of distin- 
guishing the northern shore. 

The waters now were decreasing, having fallen between one 
and two feet. Their annual subsidence at Santarem is twenty- 
five feet ; and they do not reach that point until late in Decem- 
ber. At that time the tides are observable for a distance of 
several hundred miles above the Tapajos. Even at the height 
of water they cause a slight flowing and ebbing at Santarem. 

We had been advised that the cdrapanas were more blood- 
thirsty above the Tapajos ; and our first night's experience made 
us tremble for the future. 

Early in the morning, June 17th, we drew up by a cacao sitio. 
The only residents here were four women ; two rather passees, 
and the others pretty, as Indian girls almost always are. They 
were seated upon the ground in front of the house, engaged in 
platting palm-leaves ; and to our salutation of " muito bem dias,*' 
or "very good morning," and " licencia, senhoras," or, "per- 
mission to land, ladies," they answered courteously, and as we 
desired. This was rather more agreeable than an affected shy- 
ness, a scudding into the house, and peeping at us through the 
cracks, as would have been our reception in some other countries 
I wot of. Politeness is one of the cardinal virtues in Brazil ; and 
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whole becomes dense as thatch-work. The sun never penetrates 
this, and the ground below is constantly wet. The trunk of the 
tree grows irregularly, without beauty, although perhaps by 
careful training it might be made as graceful as an apple-tree. 
The leaf is thin, much resembling our beech, excepting that it 
is smooth-edged. The flower is very small, and the berry grows 
directly from the trunk or branches. It is eight inches in length, 
five in diameter, and shaped much like a rounded double cone. 
When ripe, it turns from light green to a deep yellow, and at 
that time ornaments the tree finely. Within the berry is a 
white acid pulp, and embedded in this are from thirty to forty 
seeds, an inch in length, narrow, and flat. These seeds are the 
cacao of commerce. When the berries are ripe, they are col- 
lected into great piles near the house, are cut open with a tres&do, 
and the seeds, squeezed carelessly from the pulp, are spread upon 
mats to dry in the sun. Before being half dried they are loaded 
into canoes in bulk, and transmitted to Pard. Some of these 
vessels will carry four thousand arrobas of thirty-two pounds 
each, and, as if such a bulk of damp produce would not sufficiently 
spoil itself by its own steaming during a twenty days' voyage, 
the captains are in the habit of throwing upon it great quantities 
of water, to prevent its loss of weight. As might be expected, 
when arrived at Pard it is little more than a heap of mould, and 
it is then little wonder that Pard cacao is considered the most 
inferior in foreign markets. Cacao is very little drunk through- 
out the province, and in the city we never saw it except at the 
cafes. It is a delicious drink when properly prepared, and one 
soon loses relish for that nasty compound known in the States as 
chocolate, whose main ingredients are damaged rice and soap- 
fat. The cacao-trees yield two crops annually, and, excepting in 
harvest-time, the proprietors have nothing to do but lounge in 
their hammocks. Most of these people are in debt to traders in 
Santarem, who trust them to an unlimited extent, taking a lien 
upon their crops. Sometimes the plantations are of vast extent, 
and one can walk for miles along the river, from one to the 
other, as freely as through an orchard. No doubt, a scientific 
cultivator could make the raising of cacao very profitable, and 
elevate its quality to that of Guyaquil. 
Towards evening a little alligator was seen upon a log near 
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shore, and we made for him silently, hoping for a novel sport. 
One of the men struck him over the head with a pole, but his 
casque protected him, and, plumping into the water, we saw him 
no more. 

The morning of the 18th found us boiling our kettle under a 
high clay bank, which was thoroughly perforated by the holes of 
kingfishers, who, great and small, were flying back and forth, 
uttering their harsh, rapid notes, and excessively alarmed at the 
curiosity with which we inspected their labours. We tried hard 
to discover some eggs, but the holes extended Into the bank several 
feet, and we were rather afraid that some ugly snake might 
resent our intrusion. Various sorts of hornets, bees, and ants, 
had also their habitat in the same bank, and so completely liad 
they made use of what space the birds had left them, that the 
broken clay resembled the bored wood that we sometimes ob- 
served in the river below. This clay was of sufficient fineness 
to be used as paint, and in colour was yellow and red. When 
fairly exposed to the sun, it seemed rapidly hardening into stone. 

Upon the hill were two houses, one neatly plastered, the other 
of rough mud with a thatched roof. Both were deserted, and 
evidently had been for a long time. Traces of former cultiva- 
tion where everywhere in the vicinity, lime and orange trees 
being in abundance, and the vines of the juramu, a sort of 
squash, running over everything. No one knew to whom this 
had formerly belonged, but probably to some sufferer by the 
revolution. Near by the houses we observed a number of new 
flowers, one of which was a large white convolvolus, that thereafter 
we frequently saw upon the shore. 

During the morning we sailed some miles under a bank of one 
hundred feet in height, usually entirely wooded to the water's 
edge. But wherever the sliding earth had left exposed a cliff, it 
was drilled by the kingfishers to such a degree, that we often 
counted a dozen holes within a square yard. It seemed to be the 
general breeding-place for all the varieties of this family from 
hundreds of miles below. 

We saw many fine-looking houses and large plantations upon 
the hill, and the table-land seemed to run back a long distance. 
Here the fortunate proprietors lived beyond reach of cdrapanis, 
a most enviable superiority. 
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The river took a long sweep to the north, describing nearly 
two*thirds of a circle, and indented by small bays. In these the 
water was almost always still, and often flowed back. These 
latter aids to poor travellers are called roman<^, and the pros- 
pect of one ahead was exceedingly comfortable. Great quantities 
of grass are caught in these roman9as, and spend a great part of 
their natural lives in moving, with a discouraging motion, now 
up, now down, as wind or current proves stronger. 

About noon we passed the outlet of a large lake, or rather of 
what seemed to be a wide expansion of the waters of the river, 
between a long island and the southern shore. Here were nu- 
merous fishiug-canoes, and hundreds of terns were flying about, as 
though they too considered this good fishing ground. There 
were also many of the small duck called the Maraca. Both 
these varieties of birds were seen in lai^e flocks, wherever logs, 
projecting from the water, allowed their gathering, and often 
hundreds were floating down upon some vagrant cedar. The 
fields of grass were now a constant feature, and often lined the 
shore to such an extent as rendered landing impracticable. 

Our route upon the 19th was extremely uninteresting, pass- 
ing nothing but cacao-trees, whose monotonous sdmeness was 
terribly tiresome. By three o'clock we had arrived at Obidos; 
Two high hills had, for some hours, indicated the position of the 
town, but so concealed it, that we were unable to distinguish 
more than two or three houses until we were close upon it. In 
crossing the current — for Obidos is upon the northern side — our 
galliota was furiously tossed about and carried some miles below. 
The main channel of the Amazon is here contracted into a space 
of not more than a mile and a half, and, dashing through this 
narrow passage, the waters boil and foam like some great whirl- 
pool. The depth of the channel had never been ascertained 
until the French survey, when it was measured as one hundred 
fathoms, or six hundred feet. The position of Obidos is very 
fine, thus commanding the river, and being also at the mouth of 
a large tributary, the Rio de Trombetas. It was upon this river 
that Orellana placed his nation of Amazons. The friar who 
accompanied him affirmed that they had fought their way through 
a tribe of Indians who were commanded by a deputation of these 
warlike ladies in person, and described them as tall and of a 
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white complexion, wearing their luxuriant hair in plaits about 
the head. Their only dress was a cincture, and they were armed 
with bows and arrows. Expeditions have, at different times, 
been sent to explore the Tronibetas, but, from one cause or 
another, have failed ; and numerous accounts are credited of 
single adventurers who have lost their lives by the cannibals 
upon its banks. But, no doubt, the country through which the 
river passes is well worthy exploration, rich in soil and produc- 
tions, if not in minerals. . 

Obidos contains, perhaps, one thousand people, and is built in 
the customary orthodox manner of the country. It has consider- 
able trade, if we might judge by the number of its stores and 
the good assortments therein contained. 

We walked about, visiting one and another, until evening, the 
observed of all observers. It was not often that so many foreigners 
perambulated one of these towns together, and every one seemed 
disposed to gaze, as though the opportunity occuj^red but once in 
a lifetime. 

. It was delightful to see a horse once more, for we had not 
enjoyed that privilege since leaving Para. Here also was an 
Indian hog,, or peccary, running about the streets, and appearing 
in his motions and habits as any other hog. 

We were under some apprehension of losing more of our crew, 
and made preparations for leaving immediately. But considering 
that our circumstances afforded as fair an excuse as those of our 
neighbours, we offered the pilot a patac for every " good and 
able-bodied seaman " that he would enlist. This put him upon 
his mettle, and, as soon as dark set in, he was up and down the 
beach, surrounded by several acquaintances whom he had picked 
up, and eloquently depicting the advantages of regular wages 
and rations of coffee and casha9a. 

Eloquence is ^'the art of persuasion," and our pilot was a 
gifted man ; for in a short time he had engaged five men, and 
more were waiting his approaches. But we had now our com- 
plement, and by midnight were under way, the whole crew in 
a most glorious state of jollification. The old tau^ha, quiet old 
Bian as he usually was, lay sprawled upon the top, sputtering 
unknown tongues, and singing with vigour enough to arouse the 
ggprison. In one of his activities he rolled off, and this seemed 
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current in an altogether novel way to us. A montaria went 
ahead, dragging a long rope, one end of which was fastened to 
the bow. This rope was tied to some convenient object on 
shore, and, hand over hand, those in the vessel pulled her up ; 
when the same process was repeated. In this manner she 
advanced about one mile an hour, and this is the custom with all 
large craft when wind does not favour. 

During the night the breeze died away, and for several days 
thereafter was, if blowing at all, dead ahead, so that our progress 
was discouragingly slow. Upon the 21st the heat was most 
oppressive, and, to add to our discomfort, the current ran so 
furiously, that the utmost exertions of the men could, at times, 
scarcely propel the boat. About noon we passed a large house 
upon a small bluif, adjoining which was a chapel and a number 
of small cottages. Altogether, it was the finest establishment 
that we had seen since entering the Amazon. Kot far above, 
we stopped to breathe a while at a sitio, and in wandering about 
the maudioca-plantation we discovered a number of shells, but 
of similar varieties to those found below. Growing upon this 
place, were pepper-plants in abundance, and the Indians had 
soon stripped them of their berries. One could not but wonder 
what the stomachs of these men were lined with, when, with 
every mouthful of farinha, they threw in a fiery red pepper, the 
very sight of which was almost enough to season a dinner. Yet 
the whites also acquire this habit, and eat the article with as 
much relish as the Indians. 

Upon the 22nd the course of the river was very tortuous, so 
that at no time could we discover the channel far in advance. 
High lands towards Villa Nova began to skirt the horizon to the 
westward. We gathered a new variety of cactus, running over 
the tree-tops like a vine ; and a lofty tree which we passed was 
draped with the nests of the large crested troopial, Cassicus 
cristatus, three feet in length. There is another variety, more 
comn[K>n below, the Cassicus viridis, or jacu, and usually en- 
oouatered in the deep forest. Both these species are nearly the 
size of crows. We saw, during the morning, an unusual number 
of our favourite thrush, D. vociferajus. Wherever a grassy 
spot was seen, his song was sure to come trilling out of it, apd^ 
with very V^^^^j shyness he would allow us a fair sight of llis^ 
beauty ship, as he sat perched upon some tall spear, or chased Hie 
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mate sportingly through his mimic forest. Just before dark we 
arrived at the house of a Villa Nova padre. He was not at 
home, but a number of Indian women seemed to be the managers, 
and from them we obtained a pair of tambaki, a fish much 
esteemed upon this part of the river, and a turtle. These turtles 
were now ascending the river to their breeding-places upon the 
upper tributaries, and upon several occasions we had observed 
them floating upon the water near our boat. 

Early upon the 23rd we passed a high bluff, which marks the 
Upper from the Lower Amazon. Below, we had been in the 
district of Para ; now we had entered that of the Rio Negro. 

We saw increasing quantities of a very pretty water-plant, 
whose flowers were blue and white, and about the basis of whose 
leaf-stems were spongy expansions, always filled with air — 
natural swimming- corks. 

The sun was just setting as we drew up at the sitio of the 
Capitan des Trabalhadores, to whom we had letters from Dr. 
Costa desiring him to arrange men for our further advance. 
He promised to go to town in the morning, and, filling one of 
our lockers from his orange-trees, we proceeded on. Villa Nova 
is not upon so high land as some of the towns below, and is not 
conspicuous from a distance ; but its situation is marked by an 
opposite island, the upper point of which extends two or three 
miles beyond the town. This was watched by many eager eyes, 
for it was the eve of the Festa of St. Juan, one of their moat 
popular of saints ; and our men, if possible, were more anxious - 
than we, and strained every nerve to arrive in time for the 
evening's festivities. With such a will it was not long before 
the roaring of the muskets, deputized as cannon, and the bright 
light of bonfires, burst upon us. Suddenly the whole illuminated 
town was before us, bonfires glaring before every door, and an 
especially large one at the upper end, where the Delegarde resided. 

We came in among a crowd of montarias and large canoes, 
mostly filled with women, whom their husbands and fathers had 
deserted for the more attractive casha9a-shops, and who were 
patiently awaiting «the hour of the dan^a. Upon the bank a 
procession was passing, the front rank noisy in the plenitude of 
odeums and fifes. Succeeding them were ingeniously preposterous 
aQgels ; some, overtopped by plumes several feet in length ; 
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Others, winged with a pair of hitge appendages, looking like 
brown-paper kites; and others still, in partieoloQted gauds, 
suggestive of scape-angels from Pandemonium. Behind these 
foitered the tag, rag, and bobtail, ot the black, red, and yellow, 
ki the most orthodox Tammany style. 

Some of Odr party went on shore to look up old acquaintances. 
I remained on board, preferHng to make observations by day- 
light. It was late before the noise in the town subsided, what 
idth mtiskets and rockets, singing and fiddling — so late, that I 
ttusc have been dreaming hours before ; but the first thing that 
awoke me in the morning was a splashing, and laughing, and 
SC¥€ftming all around the galliota, where (he sex, par eodceltenccy 
-was waiting away the fktigues of the dance in a manner to rival 
a school (A mermaids* And these Indian gitls, with their long 
floating hair and metty laugh, would be no bad representations 
of that species not found in Cuvier — darting through the surf 
like bom sea-nymphs. 

We were invited to the house of Senhor Bentos, a warm- 
hearted old bachelor, and his little reception-roo*i, of, perhaps, 
twelve feet square, was soon festooned trith our hammocks. Here 
we spread ourselves at ease, as if no such vanities as Amazon 
voyages existed, and waited for the turtle that was undergoing a 
procesid in the Senhor's kitchen. 

Meanwhile we took the bearings of the Senhor*s house, and, as 
ft was much like the other buildings of the town, its description 
will answer for all. Its framework was of rough poles from the 
fbrest, and these, within and without, were plastered with brown 
day. The floor was of the same material, and the roof was of 
palm-leaves, instead of tiles. From the outer door, a broad hall 
crossed the house, and this, being used as a dining-room, was oc- 
^pied by a long table, upon either side of which was a four-legged 
bench. From the hall, upon each side, opened a small chamber, 
one used as the sleeping apartment of the family, and the other, 
fn which we were swinging, the Senhor's especial parlour, or 
bedroom, as the case might be. In this was a fefge window, 
closed entirely by a shutter. The whole structure, to our ideas, 
#as rather comfortless ; but, under the equator, that is of small 
consequence, and suflieient comfort is centred in a hammock to 
atone for its absence in everything else. Back of the house was 

I 
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and now anticipated a great increase to our means of amusement* 
And yet our time heretofore had passed most pleasantly. The 
skies had &voured, and those of us who were inclined spent our 
days upon the cabin-top, shielded from the boards by a comfort- 
able rug, and shaded from the sun, if need were, by umbrellas. 
But the sun's heat was rarely inconvenient, and tempered by fresh 
breezes. Coasting close in -shore, there was always matter for 
amusement ; in the morning and evening, multitudes of birds, and, 
at all hours, enchanting forests or beautiful flowers. At night, 
we preferred the open air to the confinement of the cabin, and 
never wearied in admiring the magnificence of the skies, or in 
tracing the fimtastic shapes that were mapped out upon them in a 
profusion inconceivable to those who are only acquainted with 
the skies of the northern hemisphere. I have alluded to this be- 
fore ; but so interesting a phenomenon deserves further notice. 
This increased brilliance of the tropical skies is owing to the 
purity of the atmosphere, which is absolutely free from those 
obficuring, murky vapours that deaden light in other latitudes* 
The sky itself is of the intensest blue, and the moon seems of in- 
creased size and kindlier effulgence. For one star at the North, 
myriads look down with a calm, clear light, and great part of the 
vault is as inexplicable as the Milky-way. Most beautiful in ap- 
pearance, and interesting from association, is the Southern Cross, 
corresponding with the Great Bear of the North. This constel- 
iation is of four stars, of superior brilliance, arranged in the form 
of an oblique-angled cross. Just above these, and seeming to 
form part of the same constellation, is the Centaur. Orion is in 
all his glory, and the Scorpion trails his length, most easily 
teeognised of all. All the other zodiacal clusters are conspicuous, 
and a kindred host we do not care to name. 

As the sun always set about six o'clock, we had long evenings, 
and it was our custom to gather upon the cabin, and while away 
ih^ hours in singing all the psalms, and hymns, and social songs 
that memory could suggest. Old Amazon was never so startled 
before; and along his banks the echoes of Old Hundred and 
Xucy Long may be travelling still. 

The carapands had not been so troublesome as we had feared, 
and we had often avoided all their intimacies by tying to some 
tree removed from shore, or by favour of the fresh breezes. 

I 2 
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sitio, but this was the general rule. Two of us had left the 
l^orth dyspeptics. Sufficient was cooked in the morning to 
serve us through the day, and therefore we usually made but one 
stoppage. " 

About the roots of the trees at this place we found a beautiful 
variety of shell, the Bulimus papyracea, in considerable numbers^ 
and here also we obtained a richly plumaged jacamar, the ] 

Gralbula viridis. This species we afterwards frequently encoufft 
tered, both in the forest and about plantations. There was one 
other species common at Fard, but less beautiful, the G. para-^ 
disea. These birds resembled the humming-birds so much in 
shape, that the people of the country universally call them 
^^ beijar flor grnnde/' or the great kiss-flower. Their lustrous 
plumage assists the deception. They live upon insects, which 
they are very expert at catching with their long, slender bills. 

During the morning we tested the capabilities of our new 
raontaria, and, starting in advance of the galliota, found fine 
sporting, principally among the paroquets and herons. The 
former family of birds had not been very plentiful since leaving 
Gurupd, near which place they had collected in vast flocks, from 
a large extent of country, for the breeding season. But now 
again we were in the vicinity of some other haunt, and they were 
scarcely ever out of sight or hearing. Their notes were not; 
extremely agreeable, bdng little more than a shrill chatter, but 
for beauty of appearance and motion, when clustered around 
some tree-top, busily engaged in stripping off the berries, they 
were g^reat favourites with us. There is no enumerating the 
different varieties we observed, some little larger than canaries, 
others approximating in size to their cousins the parrots. In 
general their plumage was green, but they differed in their 
markings, the green being beautified by various shades of yelloWy' 
of' blue, fLnd of pink, or roseate. 

. Our advance was not very great, for the wind did not favour us, 
and all day we were coasting about the greater part of a circle, 
with the situation of Villa Nova scarcely ever out of sight. We^ 
observed very few houses ; the land was low, and palms again' 
werenumerousl Frequently, turning some point, we came upon 
little squads of monkeys, who scampered in terrible alarm at the' 
first glimpse of us. Excepting on these sudden surprisals, it- 
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always was exceedingly difficult to catch a sight of these animals. 
Even when one is positive that some of them are in his imme- 
diate vicinity, none but the keen and practised eyes of an Indian 
can discover their retreat. For any other than an Indian, there- 
fore, to venture upon a monkey -hunt is almost useless, and they 
only succeed by stripping off their clothes, and creeping cat-like 
among the bushes, or patiently waiting their opportunity in some 
concealment. 

From a passing montaria we purchased a fish weighing about 
fifteen pounds for four vintens, or four cents. We had noticed 
that most of the fish that we had seen had broad, flat heads, and 
corresponding mouths ; and this specimen showed us the utility 
of such a shovel-like apparatus; for in his stomach were at 
least a quart of crabs, as good as new, which he had gathered 
from the bottom of the river. When the refuse parts of this fish 
were thrown into the water near shore, they attracted great 
numbers of a small white fish, which strongly resembled eels in 
their habits, burying themselves in the mud at any attempt made 
to catch them. We succeeded in obtaining as many as we wanted 
of these at another time, by letting down a basket in which was 
a bait of meat. Upon pulling this out, half-a-dozen of these 
fish were always inside. The Indians would not eat them, but 
pronounced them " devils " of fishes. 

While clearing out one of the lockers this afternoon we started 
a brood of scorpions, a kind of reptile more formidable in ancient 
story than in modern reality. Still, I should prefer not to be 
stung by one of them. We saw them frequently in difierent 
parts of the country, and occasionally several inches in length. 
They abound in all canoes and vessels, and once, as I opened a 
letter, brought from Pard in one of these craft, a nice little 
specimen dropped from the folds. 

Soon after dark a tremendous storm of wind and rain set in, 
which twice broke us from our moorings and deluged the cabin. 
Bain had no sooner ceased than swarms of cdrapands hurried to 
our attack, and for the remainder of the night sleep was out of 
the question. 

The river, upon the morning of the 27th, made a wide bend 
to the northward, around an immense island ; and to shorten the 
distance we took the smaller channel^ which, in narrowness, re- 
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sembled an igaript^. Here we i^;aia heard the guaribas, which 
almost deafened us by their howling. 

Towards night we stopped a few moments at a deserted plant- 
ation. The house was in ruins, but the fruit-trees and the 
garden were still productive. In a trice the whole were stripped, 
as though a party of licensed foragers had chanced that way ; and 
plantains, squashes, sugar-cane, and peppers were handed into 
our boat. 

Proceeding, we passed a clump of grass where a duck was 
^setting upon her nest. Starting off, she fluttered along the water 
.as if badly wounded, and some one sprang to follow her in the 
montaria ; but, before that could be got ready, she had flut* 
iered beyond harm's reach, and then had vigorously flown out of 
sight. 

During the day we had seen a number of birds new to us, 
but most attractive of all was a scarlet tanager, the Bhamphopis 
nigri gularis (Swain.), or black-masked, whose brilliant metallic 
scarlet and black livery was like a jewel in the sunlight. We 
^ad seen nothing comparable to it upon the river. These birds 
were always seen about low bushes by the water-side, catching 
their favourite insects, and uttering a slight note or whistle, but 
no song. 

The morning of the 28th found us still in the igaript^, which 
had become extremely narrow. The shore, upon one side, was two 
feet above the water ; upon the other it was overflowed. This 
contrast is observable upon the main stream, and between almost 
all the islands; high banks being generally opposed by lowswamps. 

By ten o'clock we had re-entered the river, and stopped at a 
sitio directly upon the point of the island to prepare our break- 
fast. This plantation evidently belonged to a more industrious 
planter than was usual. There was a fine orchard of young ca* 
cao-trees, and a large field of tobacco, nicely cleared of weeds. 

The tobacco grown in this district is of superior quality, and 
vastly preferred to any American tobacco imported. When put 
up for use, it is in long, slender rolls, wound about with rattan, 
and is cut off by the foot. Sometimes these rolls are ornamented 
by the Indians with feathers. All persons, men and women, use 
tobacco in smoking ; and for this purpose have pipes of clay, the 
stems of which are ornamented reeds, three or four feet in length* 
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In the towns very good cigaiB axe made. We never observed 
the practice of chewing the weed among our Indiaas ; but thej 
were always furnished by us with as regular rations of tobacco as 
of casha^a. When pipes were wanting, they made cigarillos of 
the fine tobacco, wrapped in a paper "like bark ^led toward ; and 
one of these was passed around the deck, each person^ even to the 
little boys, taking two qt three pufis in his turn, w|th which h^ 
was content for an hour or two, when the process was r^^eated. 

Wandering about this plantation, we discovered a number of 
shells of three species, two of which were Helices, and hitherto 
undescribed; the third was the Achatina octona (Des.), and 
observed at Par^. 

The Senhor had a large quantity of fish to sell, and we bar- 
tered cloth for enough to last us the remainder of our joum^y. 
To show the obstructions to {nrofitable labour, the prices received 
by this man is a good illustration. Fish at Villa Nova was 
worth two milrees and a half an arroba ; and tobacco, being just 
then scarce, much more. But, although he might have reached 
Villa Nova in a few hours, yet the return passage was so difficult, 
that he preferred to recjsive one milree an arroba for each, and 
that in barter. In the same way we bought of him, for about 
forty cents, a turtle, weighing at least one hundred and twenty* 
five pounds, which he had lanced the day before* There was a 
red and yellow mac^w, Macrocercus aracaoga, in singularly fine 
plumage, climbing about the trees by the house ; and we longed 
to possess him, but our boat was too crowded. 

Leaving this place we coasted 9.1ong the northern bank^ and 
for a long time were parsing high clifis of red clay ; sometimes 
perpendicular and overhanging the water, at others running far 
back among the trees, and presenting a beautiful contrast of 
colours. These banks might well be mistaken for stone, were it 
not for the tell-tale kingfishers. 

Suddenly we came upon a colony of large bushy-tailed mbn- 
keys, who, to the number of perhaps a hundred, were gambolling 
about the tops of a few tall trees. The first glimpse of us put vi 
end to their sport, and away they scampered, helter-skelter, old 
ones snatching up young ones, and young and old possessed with 
but one idea. Those who could, made prodigious leaps into thd 
tre^ below, catching the branches with their long tails, and. 
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swinging out, plung^ yet again, and were lost to view. Others 
scrambled down the trunks, or concealed themselves in forks and 
crevices $ and in &x leas tim^ than I have taken to describe the 
^ene, not a monkey waa visible. We passed on : some bol(} 
veteran ventured a whistle, another and another returned it ; and 
.shortly we ooold see the tree-tops bending, and hear the rustling 
of tlie leftves, as the whole tro<^ hastened back to their unfinished 
games. 

Towards evening, the wind freshening, we crossed the channel, 
fijad now understood ourselves to be upon the shore of the great 
iriand of Tupirambira, the Tupinamba of early voyagers, whicht 
formed by the outlets of the river Madeira, stretches along many 
leaflnes* 

During the night we were awakened by a groaning among the 
men* One of them had gone down to bale out the hold, and, 
baving to do so by the side of the turtle, bad thought it would be 
«s well to ascertain upon which end was the animal's head* The 
&8t feel was both satisfactory and unfortunate ; for turtle, not 
is<m>prehending the intentions of these inquisitive fingers, seized a 
thumb in bis mouth, ei»d squeezed it, rather gently for a turtle, 
imt stiU forcibly enough to hint his displeasure. Had he been one 
of the denizens of our Yankee pondsy the victimized boy would 
bive bad a serious search for his old member $ as it was, be was 
disabled, and we thereafter promoted him to the helm. 

I^ot finding a sitio, we stopped iq)on the 29tb in a forest of 
magnificent growth, where the open space allowed a free ramble. 
Thd bank was three feet above the water, and the fronting trees 
and shrubs were densely overrun by a vine, producing a profusion 
of small white flowers much resembling the clematis. Many of 
the trees here were of enormous size, and, bad we measured the 
girt near the ground, would have given us from forty to fifty 
jeet. This seems wonderful, but the explanation is simple. Ten 
df fifteen feet above the ground these trunks are round, and not 
cAcn mor^ tbao four or five feet in diameter ; but, at about that 
elevatioPy ^^t out thin supports diverging in every direction^ 
presenting tbe af^peamice of a column supported by a circle of 
titimgles around it» base. Of all these trees, the most, conspi- 
cuous for beauty was the mulatto^tree mentioned before, and which 
grew bere in abundance* . . ... 
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frequently seen domesticated, and is a graceful and singularly 
!ftiniiliar bird in its habits. According to some authors this bird 
lays numerous ^gs, but each of the three nests which we found 
during this day contained but two, and the tau^ha assured us 
that this was the complement. The nest was in every case about 
fifteen feet above the ground, and was composed of good-sized 
sticks lined with leaves and small pieces of bark. 

We determined on the immolation of our monster turtle, and 
all hands, kettles, and pots were in requisition. About a peck 
of eggs were taken from her, and, reserving these, with the hind 
quarters, and the parts attached to the lower half of the shell, 
we turned the remainder over to the Indians, who very soon had 
every part, even to the entrails, stewing in their earthen vessels. 
The eggs, mixed with farinha, were very delicious, but, in my 
case at least, they caused an awlul reckoning, and for a long 
time I could scarcely think of turtle without a shiver. 

Soon after starting we found two other mutuns' nests, and as 
the boy climbed to the last there was a crash and a fall, and we 
thought his Indian skill had for once deserted him. But the 
commotion was caused by a pair of iguanas, which, from a good 
height, had precipitated themselves into the water. The rascals, 
no doubt, had been calculating on an omelette breakfast. This 
afternoon we shot a gray hawk, and, on picking him up, we 
found a large red squirrel, of a species new to us, by Lis side, 
upon which he had but just commenced dining. This squirrel 
had legs and tail greatly disproportioned to his body, and we 
concluded, with an acute theorist, that his ancestry had lived so 
long among the monkeys as to have become assimilated. 

Upon the morning of July 1st we stopped at a sitio where 
was an extensive plantation of mandioca and another of cacao ; 
and in the vicinity we shot a number of jacamars and tanagers, 
as well as a squirrel of large size and better proportions than 
our acquisition of the day before. 

Near this place was a sideless shantee, where a party of wild 
Indians had squatted. There were an old crone, two young girls, 
and a boy of sixteen, all looking miserably enough. The only 
articles they seemed to possess were a couple of hammocks, and 
a large fish roasting on some coals told how they subsisted. 
These Indians yrere of the Muras, the same as our tau^ha, and 
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he went over to have a talk with them. Gipsy-like, they often 
come out in this way, and remain until some depredation obliges 
them to decamp. This tribe, in particular, are arrant thieve^, 
and semi-civilization did pot seem to have eradicated much of 
the propensity in those of our party, for several times we had 
missed little articles, as knives, which we had no doubt were 
carefully preserved in some of the trunks in the tolda. 

All day the shore continued low, but just above the present 
height of the river, and a few weeks before, evidently, they had 
been entirely flooded. Of course there were but few sitios. 

Just at night we came upon an immense flock of herons, 

roosting in the trees upon a small island. A went towards 

them with the montaria, and brought down enough of them for 
the morrow's break&st. The survivors flew round and round in 
puzzled confusion, then wheeled towards another island, where 
darkness prevented his following them. 

Stopped in the woods upon the 2nd, and upon the roots of the 
large trees we collected a number of shells, the Bulimus piperitus 
(Sowerby), entirely new to us. There were also many shells $ 
three varieties common throughout the river region, Ampullaria 
crassa (Swain.), Ampullaria scalaris (D'Orbigny), and Ampullaria 
zonata (Wagner), and usually found just above high-water marks 
They crawl up there adventurously and are left by the retiring 
flood. Occasionally, in these forests, we discovered dead shells 
of the Achatina flaminea. Here we saw a pair of the umbrella 
chatterers, Cephalopetrus ornatus, among the rarest and most 
curious of Brazilian birds. They were sitting near together upon 
the lower branches of a large tree, and a shot brought down th^ 
female. Unfortunately, the gun had been loaded but in one 
barrel, and, before ammunition oould.be obtained from the boat,- 
the male, who lingered about for some moments, had disappeared^ 
We afterwards obtained a fine male upon the Bio Negro* These 
birds are of the size of small crows, and the colour of their 
plumage is a glossy blue-black« Upon the head Ib a tall crest of 
slender feathers, whence it derives its name, and upon the breast 
of both male and female is a pendant of feathers hanging to the 
length of three inches. They are, like all the chatterers, fruit- 
^ters. They are pretty common upon an Island a few days' 
9ail above the bann of the Bio Negro, but they are noil found 
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anywhere in that region in suck floeks as others of the chatterer 
lunily. The Indian name for these birds is urustttinbn, and 
the tau^ha informed us that they built in trees and laid white eggs. 

Daring the day we crossed from one isluid to another, and at 
last were again upon the northern i^de« 

Early the next morning, the Std, we were overtaken by a 
small canoe pulled by eight men, and some of our party were 
delighted to discover in the proprietor an old acquaintance. 
After mutual compliments and inquiries, the canoe shot past and 
we soon lost sight of her. While we were looking out for a 
place whereon to build our customary fire, the smoke of some 
encampment ahead caught our eyes, and, directing our course 
thither, we found our friend of daybreak nicely settled upon a 
little clearing which he had made under the cacao-trees of a 
deserted plantation. He politely made room for us, and sent us 
coifee from his own boat. 

Not long after noon we stopped at a house where a number of 
Ifiriians were collected about a periecu which they had just 
caught, l^his was the fish whose dried slabs had been our main 
diel for the last few weeks, and we embraced the opportunity to 
take a good look at so useful a species. He was about six feet 
long, with a large head and wide mouth, and his thick scales, 
large a» dollars, were beautifully shaded with flesh-colour. 
These fish often attain greater size, and at certain seasons are 
very abundant, especially in the lakes. They are taken with 
lances, cut into slabs of half an inch thickness, and dried in the 
sun after being properly salted. It is as great a blessing to the 
province of Pard as cod or herring to other countries, con- 
stituting the main diet of three-fourths of the people. We 
bought for eight cents half this fish, and for six more a tambaki 
weighing about ten pounds. This is considered the finest fish 
in this part of the river, and resembles in shape the black fish 
of the north. 

Not far above this sitio was the village of Serpa, and a turn 
of the river presented it to us in all the glory of half a dozen 
thatched houses. So aristocratic an establishment as our galliota 
was not to come up without causing a proper excitement, and 
one after another the leisurely villt^ers made their appearance 
upon the hill untU a respectable crowd stood waiting to usher us. 
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lia9a. There was no limit to hob-nobbing and toasting, and our 
jolly colonel at last concluded with a stentorian song. 

The Senhor had been a frequent voyager upon the Madeira, 
ajid gave us interesting accounts of his adventures upon that 
river. What was quite as agreeable, however, was a collection 
of shells which he had picked up along its shores, and of which 
he begged our acceptance. One of these was a remarkably 
large one of the Ampullaria canaliculata (Lam.), which was 
used as a family casha^a goblet. The others were Hyria avicu* 
laris and Anadonta esula. The valves of the Anadontas had 
been used as skimmers in the Senhor's kitchen. 

We were told that there was to be a dance, to which our com- 
pany would be acceptable, particularly if we brought along a 
few bottles of casha^a. Now an Indian dance was a novelty, 
and the insinuating invitation worked its effect. Taking each a 
quart bottle under his arm, we strolled to the scene of action, 
and were politely ushered into one of the larger houses, where a 
crowd of men and girls had collected. The room was illuminated 
by burning wicks of cotton, which were twisted about small 
sticks and set into pots of andiroba oil. Around the walls were 
benches, upon which sat a score of Indian girls dressed in white, 
inrith the ever accompanying flowers and vanilla perfume. The 
men were standing about in groups, awaiting the commencement 
c^ the exercises, and dressed in shirts and trousers. One, distin- 
guished beyond the rest by a pair of shoes and a coloured hand- 
kesrehief over his shoulders, was the major domo, and kindly 
relieved us of our bottles, allowing us to stand ourselves among 
the others as we might. A one-sticked drum soon opened the 
ball, assisted by a wire-stringed guitar, and for a little time they 
divinised on their own account until they were pronounced safe 
for the evening. Two gentlemen then stepped up to their 
fielected partners, and gracefully intimated a desire for their 
a^istance, which was favourably responded to. The partners 
(Stood opposite each other and carelessly shuffled their feet, each 
keeping slow time by the snapping of their fingers. The man 
advanced, then retreated, now moved to one side and then to the 
other. Now approaching close to the fair one, he made a low 
bow, looking sdl sorts of expressions as though he was acting a 
love pantomime ; to which his partner responded by violently 
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Serpa was a pretty place after all, and our impressions of the 
night before had been formed after a long day and a scorching 
sun. And the people of Serpa were a happy people, and we 
almost wished that our names were in their parish register. The 
river teemed with the best of fit^, and half an hour*s pleasure 
would supply the wants of a week. Farinha grew almost spon* 
taneously, and fruits quite so. The people bartered with passing 
boats for whatever els$ they might require, and lived their lives 
out like a summer's day, knowing nothing of the care and trouble 
$0 busy in the world around them, and happy as language could 
express. With an income of one hundred dollars, a man would 
be a nabob in Serpa, as rich as with a hundred thousand else- 
where. 

Not far behind the village is a large lake, the Saracd, and at 
one of the outlets of this Mr. M'Culloeh had, a few years since, 
made arrangements for a saw-mill; but after several montiis' 
labour, when tlie timbers were all ready to be put together, he 
was ordered by the authorities at Pari to desist, upon some 
frivolous pretext. From here, he removed to Barra. 

Senhor Manoel had been on the point of leaving for Barra as 
xve arrived, and he concluded to go with us, patting two of his 
men upon the galliota. Besides these, we had been unable to 
find any others.. The Colonel and Juiz were also to go in their 
own canoes, keeping us company. These gentlemen were all 
going up to Barra to attend a jury, one of the inflictions of civil- 
ization in Brazil as elsewhere. But, although a week's voyaging 
among the cirapanas is no sport, they did not grumble half so 
much at the obligation as many a man at home for the loss of 
his afternoon by similar necessity. 

Leaving Serpa about seven o'clock, we continued on an hour 
until we arrived at a ^ot whither the Senhors had preceded us, 
and made ready breakfast. We were to have a pic-nic after all. 
Each canoe had brought store of good things, and we circled 
around a little knoll under the trees, to the enjoyment of a greater 
variety than we had seen for the last two months. 

At this place we shot an opossum, of a smaller variety than 
that of the States. It emitted a very disagreeable odour, and 
even our Indians expressed tlieir disgust at the idea of eating it. 
I intended to have preserved it, and laid it in the montaria for 
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the Madeira, ea^ communicatioii ia bad with the head-watera of 
the La Plata ; and in the earlier days of Brazilian Bettlement 
the enterprising colooists had discovered and taken advantage of 
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this connection. To the interior province of Matto Grosso com- 
munication is had by the Tocantins, Tapajos, and Madeira, from 
Pard. The last river is preferred, on account of the fewer 
obstructions, although the distance is greatly increased. Not 
tinfrequently one of these canoes arrives at the city loaded with 
the products of Matto Grosso, among which gold is one of the 
principaL The Indians accompanying such craft are of a very 
different race from those usually seen, and in strange dresses 
irander about the streets staring at every sight. 

There are but few settlements upon the lower waters of the 
Madeira. The chief of them is Borda, upon the southern bank, 
two days' voyage from Serpa. The country is rich in woods, 
cacao, salsa, and gums. A greater obstruction to its settlement 
than unhealthiness was the obstinate ferocity of the Indian tribes 
upon the river-banks, especially the Muras and Mundrucus. 
But both these have yielded in some degree to the effects of 
civilization, and the latter are now considered one of the most 
friendly races in the province. 

Resuming our journey before daybreak of the 5th, we arrived 
about seven o'clock at the most orderly-looking sitio which we 
bad yet seen. There were a number of slaves, and the fields of 
mandioca and tobacco were as neat as gardens. The houses were 
well built and arranged in the form of a quadrangle ; and, being 
upon a lofty bank, commanded a beautiful view of the river and 
the remote shore. A grove of orange-trees hung loaded with 
fruit, and we readily obtained permission to fill our lockers. The 
orange season was just commencing, and thereafter we found 
them everywhere in profusion. 

Here also we obtained a shell new to us, the Achatina regina. 
. Three miles above this place was the village of our tau^ha ; 
and as himself and his party had been absent several months, 
we observed their demeanour with some curiosity as we drew 
near their homie. The old man looked sharply, as though he 
would see if any changes had occurred in his domain ; the boys 
scarcely looked at all, and seemed as apathetic as blocks ; but the 
})rincess was all smiles, pointing out to her children this and that 
object, or her recognised friends upon the bank. The village 
did not present a very distinguished appearance, although upon a 
singularly fine site, the bank being fifty feet above the water, 
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and fronted by a small island at the distance of a mile. As we 
touched the shore, a number of women and children were looking 
on from above, as though we were perfect strangers ; only two 
of the little girls coming down to meet their brothers and cousins. 
With the same indifference, the boys, as they met their mothers 
and sisters, scarcely exchanged a salutation. To give them all the 
credit they deserved, however, their first steps were to the rude 
chapel, where before the altar, on bended knees, they thanked 
our Lady for their safe return. There was one poor boy, the 
best of the band, who had been sick with jaundice during the 
whole passage. The others had been perfectly indiffeirent to him, 
not caring whether he lived or died ; but we had done every- 
thing for his comfort that circumstances would allow, and in 
return, although he could not speak a word of Portuguese, he had 
testified his gratitude in a hundred little instances. He lingered 
about us a long time as if loth to part ; and when at last he 
went upon the hill where the others were collected together de- 
tailing the wonders of their travels, he slunk away unnoticed by 
any, nor did we see the least recognition of him while we remained. 

When Lieutenant Ma we descended this river in 1831, these 
people had just been gathered out of the woods by an old padre, 
who had converted them and taught them something of civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Mawe particularly observes that they would drink no 
casha^a nor exchange fish for that article. 

But the old padre had gone ; the houses, far better framed than 
usual, were almost all in ruins ; and there did not seem to be a dozen 
adults in the place. A large piece of ground had at one time 
been cultivated, but now the grass and bushes had overgrown the 
whole ; and excepting where a few squash vines had found a 
home upon the side-hill, not a trace of agriculture remained. 
With this outward decay the padre's instructions had gone like- 
wise, and these Muras were noted as arrant thieves and lazy vag- 
abonds. The little civilization once acquired had left behind 
just enough of its dregs to make them worse than their brethren 
of the woods. 

We wandered some hours in the vicinity, shell-hunting and 
sporting with very little success ; but the exercise was delightful, 
for long confinement in the galliota had stiffened our joints and 
wellnigh put us upon the sick-list. 
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Senhor Manoel Jochin waited until afternoon for the return of 
some n)en who were said to be absent upon a fishing expedition ; 
but at last he left, after making the tau9ha promise to. forward us 
with our full complement when the absentees returned. The 
Senhor very kindly left with us his two men whom we had em-* 
ployed since leaving Serpa, No sooner was he gone than the 
fishermen appeared from the woods, where they had been skulking ; 
and now, the tau9ha, having received payment, refused to do any- 
thing further. There was no help 5 we could only threaten Dr. 
Costa's vengeance, and therefore prepared to depart as speedily 
as possible. 

The price to be paid this party of six had been stipulated by 
Dr. Costa before their descent. Their wages had been given 
them in money at Para, and, for the forty- five days during which 
they had been in our employ, each received three shirts of factory 
cotton, three pairs of pantaloons of blue drilling, and two balls 
of thread. In addition, the tau9ha was to receive at Barra two 
whole pieces of drilling, but this of course he forfeited by not 
fulfilling his engagement. 

We had still seven men besides the pilot, although we had left 
eight persons at the village, and were after all not so badly off 
as we might have been. 

Bidding adieu to the Muras with uncourteous blessings, we 
coasted for some hours under the same lofty bank, passing a 
number of fine sitios. The current was often so swift that the 
utmost exertions of the men were unable to propel the boat, and 
they showed great glee at the alacrity with which the Senhors 
sprang to the paddles for their relief. 

During the night we fancied we heard the far-famed bell-bird. 
The note was that of a muffled tea-bell, and several of these 
ringers were performing at the same time — some with one gentle 
tinkle, others with a ring of several notes. I asked the pilot 
what was " gritando ; '* he replied, " a toad." I had no idea of 
having my musician thus calumniated, and remonstrated there- 
upon, but he cut me short with " It must be a toad, everything 
that sings at night is a toad." From accounts of travellers, we 
had been expecting ever since we had entered the Amazon to 
have been nightly lulled to sleep by the song of this mysterious 
bird ; and we used at first -to strain our perceptions to the 
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recognition of something that was bell-like, now starting at the 
hooting ding-dong of an owl, and now at the slightest twitter of 
a tree-toad. But it was all in vain ; the illusion would not last ; 
and unless, when heart-saddened, his note, which is usually com- 
pared to the '^ pounding of a hammer upon an anvil," comes within 
the compass of a little bell of silver, we never heard the bell-bird* 

During the whole of the 6th we were passing through a narrow 
passage under a melting sun, and unenlivened by a single bird 
or other enticement. An Amazonian sun can be fierce, and 
upon such days the birds fly panting into the thickets, and trees 
and flowers look sorrowfully after them, as though they would 
gladly follow. The river-bank was often high, and occasionally 
we saw a real rock — no clay fiction. 

The cdrapands gave us no rest during the night, and early 
upon the 7th we were advancing, hoping to arrive at a sitio by 
break&st-time. 

Daybreak found us emerging from our narrow passage, and 
we saw but a short distance ahead the embarca^oen in which 
most of Bradley's goods had been shipped, and which had left 
the city a few days before ourselves. • The men pulled lustily to 
overtake her, for we were out of casha^ and now should be able 
to obtain a supply. 

It was ten o'clock before we came in sight of the sitio, situated 
upon a high projecting blufll The embarea9oen was anchored 
in a little bay upon the upper side. We drew up in a convenient 
spot below and walked in procession to the house. The reception* 
chamber in this case was a raised platform about two feet high, 
covered with slats, upon which mats were spread, and over 
which two hammocks were hanging. We found the Senhor and 
his lady, with the Captain just arrived, engaged with their 
coflee, and the invitation to us was not " entra," but " sobre,'* 
that is, " mount." This direction we accurately followed, and 
squatted ourselves, Turkish fashion, upon the mats. Coflee was 
presented to us, and, after our now tasteless galliota preparatioo, 
was a luxury. 

This house was large enough, and, had its proprietor thought 
fit to limit the circulation of air by an outer wall or two, or to 
fetter the grass upon the floor by tiles, would have been one of 
the finest houses upon the river. But such innovations, probably. 
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never ocurred to him. Under the same roof, and within six feet 
from the platform, was a furnace and anvil, at which a black 
Cyclops was officiating with an earnestness that made our ears a 
burden, and that puzzled us to comprehend how the good couple 
could endure their hammocks. 

A number of pretty children were playing about, and one of 

them speedily formed an intimacy with A • She brought 

him a cuya of eggs, and seemed happy as a lark with some trifling 
present which he made her in return. How often had we wished 
for some of those pretty toys or books which children at home 
value so lightly, but which those upon the Amazon would regard 
as priceless treasures ! Upon leaving, the Senhora sent down 
half a dozen fowls and some vegetables for our acceptance. 

The proprietor of this establishment was counted one of the 
wealthiest men upon the river, and we saw numerous slaves and 
large fields of tobacco and mandioca. In front of the house an 
Indian and his boy were weaving a grass hammock, twisting 
the cord from the raw material as they required it, a few yards 
at a time. 

Soon after starting we passed the embarca9oeii, obtaining our 
indispensable. This vessel had large schooner sails, but, as wind 
did not always favour, eight men stood upon her deck with long 
sweeps, made by^ fastening the blades of paddles upon the ends 
of poles, and pulled her onward. Besides these, two men were 
in the montaria with a rope, tying and pulling as before described. 
In this manner she advanced nearly as rapidly, or rather ad 
slowly, as ourselves. 

We had been disappointed in our expectation of obtaining 
some additional men at this sitio. The riddance of the tau^ha's 
party was an inconceivable relief; for the men, having no bad 
example constantly before them, required no urging, but pulled 
steadUy and contentedly from four in the morning until eight at 
night, frequently cheering their labour by songs. Many of 
their songs are Portuguese, and the airs are very sweet ; but the 
real Indian is usually unburdened with words, and is little more 
. than a loud, shrill scream, with something of measure — a sort 
of link between the howl of the performer at the Chinese Museum 
and a civilized tone. We never could catch these wild tunes, but 
they were as natural to every Indian as his bow and arrow. 



travellers upon the Amazoa make it a point to stop during^ the 
night at sitios whenever possible, thus avoiding the c^rapaii4a 
and greatly relieving the tedium of their voyage. 

At seven o'clock upon the 8th we were in the swiftest current 
below the Eio Negro. A rocky shore, dry at low-water at this 
season, formed a rapid, down which the waters rushed with a 
furious velocity. Two of us went ahead in the montaria^ some 
used the pole ; while others with the sail-rope jumped upon shore 
^d pulled. By these means, after a hard tug, we passed. 

We breakfasted in a lovely spot, where the open woods and 
the moss-covered rocks, so dif!brent from any we had seen before, 
reminded us strongly of well-loved scenes at home. Here we 
gathered several species of ferns, and from a mound of soft red 
clay cut out cakes like soap for some soil -inquisitive friend. 

The remote bank of the Bio N^ro now b^an to rise boldly, 
exhilarating us all. The water of the Amazon gradually lost 
its muddy hue, and the black water of the N^:ro as gradually 
assumed its proper colour ; until at last, intensely dark, but cleax 
and limpid, every ripple sparkling like cryatBls, it bade us throw 
back a joyful adeos to the majestic old friend we were leaving, 
and hail with loud vivas the beautifiil newly found. 

At its junction with the Negro the Amazon bends widely to 
the south, so that from the northern shore the former seems the 
main stream. Directly at the junction lies a large triangular 
island, and Mr. M'Culloch informed us that he himself had found 
soundings here at thirty. two fathoms, or one hundred and ninety- 
two feet. Upon either side the shore rises abruptly and loftily, 
and the river is contracted into much narrower limits than above. 

We s^Ied under noble blufis, passing many fine-looking 
houses; and (he effect of these, with the dark water, the cloudy 
sky, and the rich green festooning, made that few hours' sail 
intensely interesting. The current moved sluggishly, and the 
only signs of life which we met were in correspondence— a 
swarthy white in one end of a montaria, listlessly holding a flsb- 
line, while in the other sat, curled up, a little boy in blue shirt 
and red cap, both pictures of luxurious laziness. 
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It was eight o'clock in the evening as we moored to the shore 
at Barra. A furious rain was pouring, and thus we ended our 
voyage as we had begun it. We had left Pard expecting to see 
but thirty days pass upon the Amazon, but the thirty had flown 
long since, and here we were upon the eve of the fiftieth. 

Yet our time had passed pleasantly in spite of every incon* 
venience ; and now that the memory of the cdrapanas began to 
fade into indistinctness, and the big flies could no longer trouble 
ns, we could have looked forward to another fifty days towards 
the Peruvian frontier without trembling. 

The distance from Pant to the Barra of the Rio Negro in a 
straight line is rather more than eight hundred miles, but as we 
had come, following all the windings of the channel, the distance 
was more than a thousand. 

Early in the morning a number of gentlemen visited us at 
the galliota, some to inquire of the market and news below, 
others to make offers of friendly service. Of these latter was 
Senhor Henriquez Antonio, an Italian by birth, and the most 
prominent trader upon these upper rivers. He immediately 
offered us a vacant house next his own, and in a brief time we 
were £iirly installed in our new quarters. The building was of 
one story, containing several rooms, most of which were ceiled 
by roof-tiles and floored by sand. Bradley took possession of 
the lai^ parlour for his goods, and he and Mr. Williams were 
domiciled in one of the little twelve-by -twelve sanctums, and 
A and I in the other. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Rto Negro at Barra is about four miles in width at high* 
water, but much less during the dry season, when the flood has 
fallen thirty feet. The channel deepens at once from the shore, 
forming a safe and convenient anchorage. The shore in some 
parts is bold, rising in almost perpendicular bluflTs ; in others, 
gently sloping to the water's edge. Upon land thus irregular 
the town is built, numbering rather more than three thousand 
inhabitants, a large proportion of which are Indians. The 
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Upon this largo stood also the house of Senhor Henriquez^ in 
which we were half domiciled, for, being all bachelors, and weaiy 
of bachelor cooking, we accepted with pleasure the invitation of 
Senhor H. to his table. His house was always open to passing 
strangers, and others beside ourselves were constantly there en- 
joying his hospitality. Both the Senhor and his lady showed 
vs every attention, and seemed particularly anxious that we should 
see all that was interesting or curious in the vicinity, while they 
constantly kept some Indian in the woods for our benefit. The 
Senhora was an exceedingly pretty woman, about twenty-two, 
and delighted us by her frank intercourse with strangeris; 
always sitting with them at the table, and conversing as a lady 
would do at home. This would not be noticeable except in Bra- 
zil, and perhaps not universally there ; but we had ever found 
the ladies shy and reserved, and, although often at the table of 
married men, the lady of the house had never before sat down 
with us. The Senhora surprised and gratified us also by her 
knowledge of the United States, which she had obtained from oc-* 
casional travellers. She had three little girls, Paulina, Pepita, 
and Lina, with a little boy of four years, Juan. All these chil- 
dren had light hair and fair complexions, and the blue-eyed baby 
Lina especially was as beautifully £iir as though her home had 
been under northern skies. Juan was a brave little fellow, and 
was a frequent visitor of ours, delighting to be with a Gentio 
Indian who was employed in our back yard. This Indian had 
been out of the woods but a few weeks and could not speak Por- 
tuguese, but Juan could talk with him in the Lingoa Geral as 
though it had been his native tongue. 

Each of the children had an attendant ; the girls, pretty little 
TnHmnfi of nine or ten years, and Juan, a boy of about the same 
age. It was the business of these attendants to obey implicitly 
the orders of their little mistresses and master, and never to leave 
them. Juan and his boy spent much of their time in the river, 
taking as naturally to the water as young ducks. 

At six in the morning coffee was brought into our room^ and 
the day was considered as fairly commenced. We then took our 
gons and found amusement in the woods until nearly eleven, 
which was the hour for breakfast. At this meal we never had 
cofiTee or tea, and rarely any vegetable excepting rice ; but rich 
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of four persons had been employed more than a year. Its borders 
at the sides were one foot in width, and completely covered with 
embroidery in the most gaudy feathers. Upon one side were the 
arms of Brazil, upon the other those of Portugal, and the re- 
maining space was occupied by flowers and devices ingenious as 
ever seen in needlework. The feathers were attached to the frame 
of the borders by a resinous gum. Such hammocks are rather 
for ornament than use, and they are sought with avidity at Rio 
Janeiro by the curiosity-collectors of foreign courts. This one 
was valucKi at thirty silver dollars, which in the country of the 
Rio Negro is equal to one hundred in other parts of the empire. 

Senhor Antonio was something of a wag as well as a genius ; 
and as the blacks came to him at sunset for the customary blessing, 
making the sign of the cross upon their forelieads, his usual bene- 
diction was '< God make you white.'* 

Berchenbrioek could speak English fluently, and was a very 
agreeable companion to us, besides being enabled from his own 
experience to contribute much to our information regarding the 
natural curiosities of the country. He had crossed from the Ori- 
iiooo to the Rio Negro by the Casiquiari, and in coming down 
with Senhor Antonio had been wellnigh drowned in descending one 
of the many rapids that obstruct this latter river. Their cargo 
had been sent round by land, but through some carelessness the 
vessel had been overturned and both our friends precipitated into 
the whirling flood, whence they were some time after drawn out 
almost insensible by their crew, who from the shore had watched 
the catastrophe. Mr. B. informed us that in the highlands be- 
tween the two rivers the Gallo de Serra, or cock of the rock, was 
abundant and frequently seen domesticated. This bird is the 
size of a large dove and wholly of a deep orange colour. Upon 
its head is a vertical crest of the same. The Indians shoot the 
cocks of the rock with poisoned arrows, and, stripping off" the 
skins, sell them to travellers or traders, who purchase them for 
feather-work. We obtained a number of them at Barra, and, had 
we Arrived a short time sooner, could have seen a living specimen 
which was in the garden of Senhor Henriquez. 

The Indians who accompanied Senhor Antonio were of a dif- 
ferent race from any we had seen, and looked very oddly from the 
manner in which they suflered their hair to grow ; shaving it close 
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except just above the forehead, from which long locks hung about 
their cheeks. 

One day an old Spaniard arrived with a cargo of Chili hats. 
He was from Grenada, and had come down the river Napo and 
the Solemoen. Besides his hats, which he was intending to take 
to the United States, he brought a quantity of pictures, or rather 
caricatures, of saints, as small change for his river expenses. 
Chili hats are a great article of trade at Barra. They are made 
of small strips of a species of palm twisted more or less finely. 
This palm was growing in the garden of Senhor Henriquez, and 
he gave us a bundle of the raw material. The leaf was of the 
palmetto form, and looked much like the leaf of which Chinese 
&ns are made* The value of the hats varies greatly, some being 
worth, even at the Barra, from fifteen to twenty dollars ; but the 
average price is from two to three dollars. We saw one of re« 
markable fineness, which was sent to Dr. Costa in a letter. 

The old Spaniard told us that much of the country upon the 
Kapo was still wild, and that, in repeated instances, the Indians 
there brought him beautiful birds for sale which they had shot 
with poisoned arrows. Two hundred years ago Acuna described 
the Tucuna tribe as remarkable for their similar habit. 

The woods in the vicinity of Barra were a delightful resort to 
us, and more attractive than we had seen upon the Amazon. 
The land was not one dead level, swampy, or intersected by im- 
passable igaripes ; but there were gentle hills and tiny brooks of 
clearest water, and here, when weary of rambling, we could 
recline ourselves in the delicious shade, unmolested by cdrapanas, 
or the scarcely less vexatious wood-flies. The ground was often 
covered by evergreens of different varieties and exquisite forms, 
and many species of ferns were growing in the valleys. There 
were no sepaws or other climbing obstructions to our free passage, 
but a thousand lesser vines draped the low tree-tops with myriads 
of flowers, new and attractive. Everywhere were paths, some 
made by the inhabitants in their frequent rambles, others by wild 
animals that come to the water ; and along these we could pass 
quietly to the feeding-trees of beautiful birds. 

Here were wont to haunt many varieties of trogons unknown 
to us ; and at any hour their plaintive tones could be heard from 
the lofly limb upon which they sat concealed. 



Cuckoos of several species, their plumage glimcing red io the 
light, flitted noiBelessly through the branches, busied in searching 
£>r the vorms, which were their favourite food. 

Purple jays, Gaimlus cayanus, in largo flocks like their blue 
cousins of North America, would alight on some frait-tree 
chattering and gesticulating ; but shy — ready to start at the break- 
ing of a twig. 

Motmots and chatterers were abundant as at Pari ; the latter 
in greater variety, and still most gaudy of all. 

Goatsuckers, in plumage more exquisitely blended than any of 
the species we had ever seen, would start from some shade where 
ihey had been dozing the day^hours, and, flying a little distance, 
were an easy prey. 

Manikins were in great variety and in every bush ; tanagers 
whistled, and warblera faintly lisped their notes in the trees. 

Fly-catchera in endless variety were moving nimbly over the 
branches, or sallying out from their sentry stations upon their 
passing prey. 

Pigeons, some of varieties common at Pard, others new to us, 
were cooing in the thicket or flying aflrighted ofl". 

Tinami of all sizes were feeding along the path, or sporting in 
parties of half a dozen among the dry leaves. 

Curassows moved on with stately step like our wild turk^, 
picking bere and there some delicate morsel, and uttering a loud 
peeping note ; or ran with outstretched neck and rapid strides, 
as they detected approaching danger. 

Guans were stripping the fruits from the low trees in parties 
of two and three, and constantly r^^teating a loud harsh note 
that proved their betrayal. 

. Of all these birds the most beautiful after the chatterers were 
the trc^onti. There were half a dozen varieties, differing in size 
*.— &om the T. viridis, a small species whose body was scarcely 
larger than many of our sparrows, to the curuqua grande, Calurus 
auriceps (Gould), twice the sizeof a jay. All have long spread* 
ing tails, and their dense plumage makes them appear of greater 
size tlian the reality. They are solitary birds, and early in the 
morning, or late in the ailemoon, may be observeil sitting, singly 
or in pairs, some species upon the tallest trees, and others but a 
few feet above the ground, witb tails outspread and drooping, 



spend tiie rentaiuder of the day id the ebade, uttering at intervals 
a mournful note, well imitated by their common name, curuqoa. 
This would serve to betray them to the hunt«r; but they are 
great ventriloquists, and it is often impos>-ible to discover them; 
although they are directly above one's head. The species vary 
in colouring as iu size, but the backs of all are of a lustrous 
green or blue, and bellies of red, or pink, or yellow. The 
curuqua grande is occasionally seen at Barra ; but, frequenting 
the tallest forest, it is exceedingly difficult to be obtained. We 
offered a high price for a specimen, and employed half the garri> 
son for this single hird without success. They reported that 
they every day saw them, and frequently shot -at them ; bat that 
they never would come down, 

Their feathers were so loose, that, in falling when shot, th^ 
almost invariably lost many; and this, tc^ether with the tender- 
ness of their skins, made them the most difficult of birds to pre- 

Of curassows or muiuns we never shot but one vatiety, the 
crested, of which we had found the nests near Serpa. But other 
species were common about the forests, and these, with others 
still brought from the upper country, were frequently seen do* 
mesticated. They are all familiar birds, and readily allow tfaem> 
selves to be caressed. At night they often come into the house 
to roost, seeming to like the company of the parrots and other 
birds. They might easily be bred when thus domesticated, bul 
the fecility with which their nests are found renders thb no 
object at Barra. They feed upon seeds and fruits, and are con- 
sidered superior, for the table, to any game of th« country. The 
parraqua guaii, Phasianus parraqua, was CMnmon but not domes- 
ticated. It resembled the mutuns in its habits, but in form had 
a larger neck and tail in proportion. A specimen which we 
shot exhibited a very curious formation of the windpipe, that 
organ passing beneath the skia, upon the outside of the body, to 
the extremity of the breast-bone, where it was attached by a 
ligament. Then re-curving it passed back, and entered the hoij 
as in other birds. Probably the loud trumpet-note of this bird is 
owing to this formation. 

Of parrots and toucans there were many new varieties, besides 
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i^Qugh to .9 weep ctbe ^ound when walking, enshrouding her in 
its .^Uken iold?., might have been taken for the living, new- 
; world yemts.. 

. For balhiag purposes, we nevQr saw water that could compare 
with the Rio jNegro. Que came from its sp^iikling bosom with 
au exhilaration .sl^ if it had been the w^ter <}f a .mineral spripg. 
In it the whole town, .m^n, women, and children, performed 
daily ablutions, cleanliness being a part of the Brazilian religion. 
The women were usually in before sunrise, and we never saw, 
as some have asserted is the case, both, sexes promiscuously in 
the water. 

We crossed the river one day in a Montana, with three 
.Indians, to visit a large campo. Our last mile was through 
woods, the low shrubbery of which was entirely overflowed, and 
as far down as we could see were trees in full leaf, looking like 
a bed of green. Many creepiBg plants bearing a profusion of 
flowers overhung our heads; and of the finest, a dendrobium, 
T»,itb its clusters of pink and purple, we obtained a specimen, 
which we were fortunate enough to bring safely to the United 
States. In this retreat we obsCTved a great number, of trogqns 
jand doves, as though the water-ade was their favourite resort. 
The trunks of the trees were c^ll marked by the waters of the 
,l^t year full five feet ftbove thdr ordinary .rise. That unpre« 
.C^eitted flood poured oyer tbp low lands, aqd caused great 
devastation. 

The campo was some miles in length, covered with grass and 
low jshrubs. The late dryness had d^riyed the grass of all its 
green, and the whole resembled more &, desert than a meadow. 
^There were a number of lean cattle and horses wandering about, 
looking for food with microscopic eyes. 

•Cattle are rare at Sarra, apd we saw no milk during our stay. 
There was said to be .qne horse, but he was altogether beyond 
lOur ken ; apd the honours of his genus were done by. three asses, 
.wbo were outrageous .vagabonds and unfair proxies. 

A'baU.wa3 got up for our especial, ad vantage and honour one 
evening. Six ladies,. some well dressed, some so-so, some tolerably 
white and some as tolerably dark, composed the lively part, and 
About a doz^n gentlemen an essential part, of the gathering. 
One. gentleman Yolunteered to the guitar, apiother to the violin; 

1-2 



one ana anomer seoi in reiresnmeois, ana an oia laay iook in 
chaise the coffee. The ladies were very ^reeable, differing 
mightily from the ladies at Pari dancing -parties, who do not go 
to talk. The dancea were waltzes, cotillons, and foodangoes, 
and some of the ladies danced with extreme grace. Those who 
were deficient in grace made up in good will, and until a late 
hour all went on merrily and delightfully. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

While we were at Barra, Senhor Gabriel, one of the dignitaries 
of the place, and a very agreeable gentleman, returned from an 
exploring expedition up one of the smaller rivers which flow into 
the Rio Negro between Barra and the Branco. Nothing had 
previously been known of the r^on lying adjacent to this stream, 
for vague traditions of hostile Indians had deterred even the 
adventurous frontiers-men from attempting its exploration. The 
Senhor described it as a beautiful rolling country, in many parts 
high, and covered by forests of magnificent growth. It was un- 
infested by carapanas, and never vbited by fevers ; nor were 
there troublesome Indians to molest settlers. 

The Senhor gave us the skin of a large black monkey which 
he had killed during this excursion, and the nest and eggs of a 
white-collared hummer, the Trochilus melivorus. The nest was 
composed of the light down growing upon the exterior of a small 
berry, and surpassed anything we had seen in bird -architecture. 
The eggs were tiny things, white with a few spots of red. 

The Rio Branco is another interesting stream which sends its 
wealth to Barra. Its head-waters are in the highlands towards 
Guiana, and it flows through one of the loveliest and most desirable 
r^ons of tropical America. There are many settlements upon 
its banks, and an extensile traffic is carried on in cattle and 
produce. Far up among the mounlaius at the head of this river 
is found them&rapanima,or turtle-wood, specimens of which may. 
. sometimes be seen made into canes. This is the heart of a tree, 
and is never more than a few inches in diameter. The only per- 
son who deals in it upon the Branco is a friar, who obtains it 
from some Indian tribe in the course of his mission, and, a few 
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Sticks at a time, he sends it to Pard, where it is in great demand 
for canes and other light articles. In the same district are said 
to be valuable minerals, and we obtained of a canoe which had 
just come down a piece of red jaspar, susceptible of a fine 
polish, which was used as a flint. We saw also some lai^e and 
beautiful crystals from the same highlands. 

The whole region north of the Amazon is watered by num- 
berless rivers, very many of which are still unexplored. It is a 
sort of bugbear country, where cannibal Indians and ferocious 
animals abound to the destruction of travellers. This portion of 
Brazil has always been fancy's peculiar domain, and even now 
all kinds of little El Dorados lie scattei'ed far, far through the 
forest, where the gold and the diamonds ai'e guarded by thrice, 
horrible Cerberi. Upon the river-banks are Indians, watching 
the unwary stranger with bended bow and poisoned arrow upon 
the string. Some tribes, most provident, keep large pens akin to 
sheepfolds, where the late enthusiastic traveller awaits his doom 
as in the cave of Polyphemus. As if these obstructions were 
not enough^ huge nondescriipt animals add their terrors, and the 
tormented sufferer makes costly vows that if he ever escapes he. 
will not again venture into such an infernal country, even were 
the groujQd plated with gold and the dew-drops priceless diamonds. 
Some naturalist Frenchman or unbelieving German, long before 
the memory of the present generation, ventured up some inviting 
stream, and you hear of his undoubted fate as though your 
inlbrmant had seen the catastrophe. In instances related to us^ 
DO one seemed toalldw that one might die in the course of nature 
while upon an exploring expedition^, o^ that he might have had 
the good fortune to have succeeded, and to haVe penetrated to 
the other side. 

We heard one day that a peixe boi, or cow-fish, had just arrived 
in a montaria, and was lying upon the beach. Hurrying down, 
we were just in time to see the aainial before he was cut up. He 
was about tea feet in length, and, as he lay upon his back, 
between two aind three feet in height, presenting a conformaHon 
of body much like that of a '^ fine old English genliemaa " ivhose 
two legs were developed into a broad flat ta^L His back was 
covered sparsely with hairs, and his large muzzle was armed with 
short ^iff bristles. His smooth belly was bluish-black in colontir, 
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and much scarred by the bite of sortie inimical fiali. There wa^ 
nothing' corresponding to legs ; but a pair of flappers, as of ft 
turtle, answered bis purposes of locomotion. Both eyes aiMf 
ears were very small, but the nostrils were each an inch in 
diameter. The skin was one-fourth of an iilch in thickness, and 
covered a deep coating of blubber, the exfracted oil of whicTi is 
used as butter in cooking. Under the blubber was the meat, 
something; between beef and pork iu taste. These cunoUS 
animals are in great numbers upon the Solimoen, and are to the 
people what periecu is below, being, like tliat fish, cut into slabs 
and salted. This foi'm is, however. Very offensive t»a strangef, 
and no Indian will eat dried peixe bol if he can get anything 
else. These animals' do not ventui'e upon land, but subsist upon 
the grass that lines the shores'. When thus feeding they are 
lanced by the Indians, who know their places of resort and watch 
fh«ir appearance. Altliottgh from their bulk sAVeral men might 
be puzzled 1^ lift a cow-fish from tti6 water when dead, yet one 
Indian will' stow the largest in lr& mofflaria without assistance'. 
The boat is sunk under the body, and, ri:iing, the difficult feat is 
accomplished. 

Not unfrequently 4 peixe boi is taken eighteen feet in length. 
Their thick skins formerly ^rved the Indians for ehields, and 
their jaw-boB*s as hammers. 

We would gladly have bought this entire ininial for I he pvt' 
pose of pr^iserving his skeleton and skin. But as meat tras in 
request that day, we were obliged to be content with the head, 
which we bore o7 in triumpli, and cleansed of its muscle. This 
skull is now in the collection of Dr. Morton, and we learn troiA 
him tti&t the peixe boi of the Amazon is a distinct species from 
the manatus sometimes seen in the dbtricts adjacent to tlie Gulf 
of Sleiiicd. 

Sometimes young eisw-fishes are brought to Par^, M<t ire ha6 
there previously seen One in & ci^ern in the palace gfitdeit. Il 
was fed on grass and *a* very tame, seeming deHghied lo h^ 
handled. Captain Appleton, who has taken greater interest in 
the w6nders of this province than alinost any person wbo ever 
Tiaited Pari, has twice succeeded in bringing young cow fishes 
to Mew York, but they died soon after leaving his care. 

The turtles are a still greater blessing to the dwellers upon 
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either shore, and generally are taken with lances or sn^all har* 
poons as they are sleeping on the surface. But the Muras have 
a way of capturing them peculiar to themselves ; shooting them 
with arrows from a little distance, the arrow being so elevated 
that in falling it strikes and penetrates the shell. In this, even 
long practice can scarcely make perfect ; and fifty arrows may be^ 
shot at the unconscious sleeper before he is secured. 

There are several other small varieties of turtles, or terrapinSi 
somewhat esteemed as food, but in no request. Some of them are 
of curious form, and one in particular found about Par&, instead of 
drawing in his head and neck as do most others of his family, 
finds sufficient security by laying them round upon his fore claw, 
under the projecting roof of shell. 

The land-turtles, jabatis, attain a size of from twenty to thirty 
pounds. They are delicious food, far superior in our estimation 
to their brethren of the water. Lieutenant Mawe somewhere 
remarks to this effect, — that, in a country where the people are 
cannibals and eat monkeys, they might enjoy laiid*turtles. But 
the Lieutenant suffered his prejudices to run away with his judg- 
ment in a strange way for a sailor. 

We saw at Senhor Bentos' in Villa Nova turtles of this species, 
which he had in the yard as pets, and which seemed very well 
domesticated, eating pacovas or any sweet fruit. Some of these 
the Senhor had kept for seven years, and they bore no proportion 
in size to others seen. From this we inferred the great number 
of years that they must require before they arrive at maturity. 

Owing to its remote frontier position, Barra is under different 
influences from other Brazilian towns, and these are observable 
everywhere. The language spoken is a patois of Portuguese and 
Spanish, with no very slight mixture of the Lingoa Geral. This 
latter language must be spoken as matter of necessity. The cur- 
rency, too, is in good part of silver, as Spanish dollars, the Bra- 
zilian paper being but in scanty supply. 

The Indian population is vastly more numerous than below, 
and, from the absence of the causes that elsewhere have driven 
the Indians to the woods, the two races live together amicably^ 
and will to all s^pearance in a few generations be entirely amal- 
gamated. Labour of course is very cheap. Senhor Henriquez 
had one hundred Spanish Indians in his employ, to whom he paid 
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twelve and one-half cents each per diem. These were hired of 
the authorities beyond. the frontiers, and they were protected by 
contract from being sent below Barra. They were of a darker 
colour and less finely featured than most Brazilian Indians whom 
we had seen. Part of them were employed in building houses, 
several of which were in progress of erection ; and part in a tila- 
ria within the town. When Lieutenant Smythe descended the 
Amazon rather more than ten years since, both houses and tilaria 
were in a sad state, and the town was nearly stripped of inhabit- 
ants on account of recent political difficulties. But better times 
have come, and a general prosperity is n^idly removing the 
appearances of decay. 

There were a great many pleasant people whose acquaintance 
we made, and who showed us such attentions as strangers love to 
receive. There are always in such towns a few strange wanderers 
from other countries, who have chanced along no one knows how. 
Such a one was a German we found there, Senhor Frederics. 
He had formerly belonged to a German regiment which was sta- 
tioned at Para, and had been lucky enough to escape the fate of 
most of his comrades, who had beien killed during the revolution. 
He had found his way to the Barra, had married a pleasant lady 
of the place, and now practised his trade as a blacksmith. He 
wa» a man of tremendous limb and with a soul in proportion, and 
we were always glad to see him at our house. Another German 
was a carpenter ; and an odd genius from the north of Europe, 
but who had been a sailor in an English vessel and had picked up a 
collection of English phrases, officiated as sail-maker to the public. 

Through the kindness of Senhor Henriquez we obtained a 
great variety of Indian articles. The bows and lances are of some 
dark wood, and handsomely formed and finished. The former are 
about seven feet in length and deeply grooved upon the outer 
side. The bowstring is of hamm6ck*grass. The lances are ten 
feet long, ornamented with carvings at the upper extremities and 
terminated by tassels of macaw's feathers. The arrows are in 
light sheaves, six to each, and are formed of cane, the points being 
of the hardest wood and poisoned. These are used in war and 
hunting, and differed from the arrows used in taking fish, in that 
the points of the latter are of strips of bamboo or bone. Those 
fef wild hog^ again are still different, being terminated by a 



hioad strip of bamboo bshioiied in the sbiqw of a pen. This 
form iafliats a more effectual iro»nd. In l4ie sKiit« miy, the- 
javelind are pointed, the stems beiii^ »f harf wood and macfr 
ornamented with feather- work. 

But tlie most curious auict the most formiduble weapon is the- 
blowing cane. This is eight or ten feet in I<;nglh, two inches in 
diameter at tlie lai^r end, and gradually tapering- to less than an 
inch at the other extremitj^ It is usnally fenned hf two grooved 
pieces of wood, fastened togedierl^a winding of rMbn and care- 
fully pitched. The bore is less tiian )»1f an ineh in diameter. 
The arrow for th» cane is a splint (d a palm one foot in length, 
sharpened at one end to a delicate point, and at theotlier wound 
with the silky tree-eotton co the atze of the tube. The point of 
this is dipped in poison andsligbtly CHtarouad, that, when-striking 
an object, it may break by its own weight, leaving^ the point in 
the wound. 

With this instrament, an Indian will by the mete force of Us 
breath shoot with the preohiton of a rifle, bitting an o^ect at a 
distance of several rodsi Out Gentio P<edr» never used any 
other weapon.; attd we saw him one day shoot al a turkey- 
iMixzard opon a hoiise>'lop at a distance of alraiU eight rods. Th« 
arrow struck fiurly in the breast, tlie liird flew- over t be house and 
fell dead. Senhor H«iriquez assured as l!i«t an Indian feviaer^ 
in his empkiy, at one time and anotlteF, had brought in seven 
harpy eagles thus sIh^, 

The accounts werecrivedof tlKCompositliNiaf duBpoison werfr 
not very explicit, and amounted principally to this : — that it wa» 
made by the Indiana at the head-water* of the lUo Branco from the 
sap of Eone unltnown tree ; that it was used universally by the 
tribes of Northern Bniail in liiQing game, being eqiudly efficacious 
against small bird* and lat^ animals ; that the antidotes to its 
efltet were sngar and salt ap^ed externally and interaaDy. It 
comes in small earthen pots, eaoh holding about a gill, and is hard 
aiKl black, resembling pitch. It readily dissolve* in water and is 
then of a reddish-brown cohmr. Taken into the stomach it pro- 
duces no ill efiects. We brought borne several pots of this poison, 
and, by experiments under tlie superintendence of Dr. Trudeau, 
fully Batis6ed ourselves of its efficacy. The subjects were a she^, 
a rabbit, and chickens. The latter, after the introduction of one 
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hunting, being a girdle to which were suspended little pouches 
for shot and flints. 

The civilized Indians rarely use their ancient weapons, except 
in taking fish. Cheap German guns are abundant throughout 
the country, and it is wonderful that accidents do not frequently 
occiur with their use. Unless a gun recoils smartly, an Indian 
thinks it is worth nothing to shoot with ; and we knew of an in- 
stance where a gun was taken to the smith's and bored in the 
breech to produce this desirable effect. 

Senhor Henriquea has establishments upon several of the upper 
rivers. Coarse German and English dry goods, Lowell shirtings, 
a few descriptions of hardware, Salem soap, beads, needles, and 
a few other &ncy ulicles, constitute a trader's stock. In return 
are brought down, balsam, gums, wax, drugs, turtle-oil, tobacco, 
fish, and hammocks. 

Wlien Senhor H. goes to I^, a distance of less than four 
hundred miles, he forwards a vessel thirty days before his own 
departure, intending to overtake it tiefore its arrival. So tedious 
is navigation. 

The quantity of l>alsam copiuva brought down is prodigious. 
There were lying upon the beach at Berra two hollowed logs in 
which balsam had been floated down from above. One had con- 
tained twenty-five hundred, and the other sixteen hundred gallons. 
They had been filled and carefully sealed over; and in this way 
had arrived without loss, whereas in jars the leak^e and breakage 
would liave been considerable. At Barm the balsam is trans- 
ferred to jars and shipped to the city. There much of it is bought 
up by the Jews, who adulterate it with other gums and sell it to 
the exporters. It is then put up in barrels, or in tin or earthen 
vessels, according to the market for which it is intended. 

The tree grows in the vicinity of Barra, and we were very 
desirous of obtaining at least some leaves, but delay of one day 
after another at last made it impossible. The tree is of large size, 
and is tapped by a deep incision, often to the heart In this latter 
case the yield is greater, but the tree dies. The average yield 
b from five to ten gallons. 

Sarsaparilla is another great article of production. It is 
found throughout the province ; and when collected and care- 
lessly preserved is packed in so rascally a manner as to destroy 



the country is salt. UpoD the Huallaca, aod perhaps other 
tributaries, are hills of this mineral in the rock, and so favourably 
situated as to foil, whea chipped off, directly upon the rails c^ 
:tbe Indians who collect it, and bring it as far down as Ega. It 
sometimes finds its vcay to Barra, and we .were fortunate in 
ubiaining a piece weighing nearly one hundred pounds. It is of 
a pinkish colour, and i» impregnated with some foreign substance 
that needs to be removed. Some enterprising Tatiee will make 
;bis fortune by it yet. All the salt now used, throughout an area 
of one million : square miles, is imported frtmi Lisbon, and at an 
.enormous espouse. 

Before closing this chapter a brief mention iof the principal 
towns and of (he lai^r rivers above the Negro may not be 
inappropriate. At a distance of one hundred miles from Barra 
enters the river Perus, a nighty stream, flowii^ from the 
mountains of Bolivia. We were informed by individuals who 
had voyaged upon this river that its course was more svinding 
than any other ; tliat it was entirely unobstructed by rapids, 
-and therefore preferable tu -lh« Madeira as a meane of com- 
munication with the countries upon the Paoific. Its banks 
abound in seringa-treeft ; and cacao, of good quality, is brought 
down by traders. 

Three hundred .miles above Bacra is the town of £ga, upon 
the southern side of the Amazon. It stands upon a river of 
clear water, wfaieli is iiavigable for canoeslo a distance of several 
hundred miles, but £» larger vessels but a few days' joum^. 
The town contains about one tliousand persons. Upon the 
northern side comes -in tlte Japdra, through many channels. 
This river rises in the mountains of New Grenada, and its broad 
.chaimel is sprinkled with a thousand islands. During the wet 
season it is ocb of the greater tranches. of the Amazon, and flows 
with a furious eurrent ; but during the dry aeaaoa it is ao filled 
with sandy shoats that navigadon is impossible. Herethe turtles 
frequent, and down the torrent come vast numbers of cedars. 
The Japura is said to hftve communication with the Negro by 
some of its upper branches. It furnis the line, of boundaiy 
between the Spanish and Brazilian territories. Its region is 
Gonudered unhealthy; and, owing to this reputation, and the 
obstructions te navigation, is little;Mttled:ky whites. 



Bercellos, forttmlj' the capital of -the distiict of the Itio Negro. 
£tglit days beyond this are rapids, atxl these are found in 
succeflMon'fco' a distance of twenty days. At forty days' distance 
from Barra is the Cosiquiaii, the connecting stream with the 
OriDOCO. Its passage ia frequently mode, and we encountered 
several persons who liad crossed trota Angostura. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

After twenty days had passed delightfully we prepared to 
leave the Barra upon the 28th of July, in the galliota, which 
was to return for Dr. Costa, who was probably awaiting us at 
Pard. Senhor Pinto, the delegarde, had promised us some 
Indians, and another official had assured us of others ; but it was 
discovered when upon the beach, at the last moment, that both 
had counted upon the same men. These were three of the Villa 
Nova police, who happened to be up, and with our Gentio, 
Pedro, and one other whom Senhor Henriquez lent us, were all 
we could muster. They were less than half our complement, 
gtnd none of them were to go below Villa Nova. We had letters 
to the commandante of that place, and he was to provide men 
for our farther advance, in consideration of our being the bearers of 
his majesty's mail and of despatches from Venezuela. This mail 
proved a great acquisition, and I would advise all travellers 
upon the Amazon to secure the same charge* 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon when our friends gathered 
upon the beach to bid us adieu. From all of them,, although 
our acquaintance had been so very brief, we were sorry to part ; 
but from Senhor Henriquez, to whom we had been imder a 
thousand obligations, and from Mr. Bradley and Mr. Williams, 
who had so long been our companions, and to whom we were 
the more closely drawn from our being strangers together in a 
strano^e land, the last embrace was peculiarly painful. Messrs. 
M'Culloch and Sawtelle had left some days previously for the 
upper waters of the Rio Negro. We had said adeos to the 
Senhora Henriquez an hour before, and her husband told us 
that after our departure from the house, she had sat down to a 
quiet little weep on our account. 

The kind lady had sent down to the galliota a store of meat 
and chickens sufficient for some days to come, besides a large 
basket of cakes made of tapioca, and a turtle, To these she 
had added half a dozen parrots and paroquets, as companions of 

our voyage. 

Senhor Pinto had had a Urge basket made, and in it were a pair 
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of the beautiful geese of the country, Cljenalopix jubatus (Spix), 
called mar&koQgs, and a Yacou guan, a rare species from the 
country above. With these was also a red and yellow macaw, 
which was unuBually tame, and promised to keep the parrots in 
subjection. Moat of our mutuns we were obliged to leave 
behind for want of room; and a tiny monkey, which we had 
boug-ht for a lady friend at home, was retained by his rascally 
master on the plea that he was in a tree in the yard and that he 
could not catch him. 

BaitH (juicLly disappeared from view, and before dark we 
were floating down the Amazon at the rate of about four miles 
aa-bour. There were but two of us, and we were just enough 
to fill tiie cabin comfbrtablji^ reserving any spare corners for our 
collections of one article and another, and for any of the 
respectably behaved parrots. The geese and their basket were 
slung by the side of the cabin, and the macaw was elevated upon 
a cross in front of the tolda. Below were several logs of 
beautiful woods, and a few bags of coffee, which some friend 
bad shipped for Santarera. A few turtles found space to turn 
themselves among the rest, and answered well as ballast. The 
sail was left behind, as we had no further use for it, the wind 
generally blowing strongly from below. 

In the middle of the stream cdrapan4s did not molest us, 
and we slept through the night as quietly as if at home. There 
was no danger of encountering snags or floatiug logs, and there- 
fore we kept no watch, but let the boat drift down stern foremost. 

£arly upon the 29th we passed the mouth of the Madeira, and, 
shortly after, the vill^e of our old tau9ha. A number of people 
were upon the hill and seemed beckoning us to stop, but we were 
not desirous of fiirther intimacy with his highness or any of his 
subjects. When upon better terms, the old man had very 
politely invited us to stop a few days with him upon our descent, 
and had promised us great assistance in collecting birds and shells. 

Before daybreak upon the 30th we were moored off Serpa. 
Here we had hoped to obtiun additional men, but Senhor Manoel 
Jochin was absent upon the Madeira, and, excepting one petty 
officer and a few soldiers, not a man was left in the place. 
Senhora Jochin commiserated our situation, and offered to enlist 
a complement of women, but this was too terrible to think of. 



Sbe imt BS tome nmsud duekoH, c^s, and paKoras ; uxl u we 
had nothing finthn- la detain m, we emst loose from Serjm. 

Meanwhile twD of oar ptriicemen had taken their nM»taria and 
deaerted, Icanng- te with bat three men. This number was 
hardly sofficienl to keep the boat in its comae, but fertanalely 

there was little wind. A and I took mr turns at the iwlm, 

and weaooD diMorend thai, howerer iranuitie the woiUng one's 
paMage down the Anaaon m^ht seem at a distanee, as a hot 
reality it wm* cxceedii^lj disagreeable. 

The day wa* de%fatfbl, and we floated with such i^idity that 
the (juick soccessioa of tonv and points and iaIaDds made time 
pBBs most pkaautly. We could readily imsf;iDe what a &iiy 
scene the river would be eould we pass with steam-boat speed. 

We longed to know what sort of anan^emeDts Noah made 
for his parrots. Thus &r oois had been left pretty much to 
their own discretion, and the necessity for an immediate " setlii^ 
up of fiunfly goTemment" was hourly mote urgent. The 
macaw, no wise contented with his elevatioa, had climbed down, 
and was perpetually quarrellii^ with a pair of green parrots, and 
all the time so hoarsely screaming that we were t«npted to twist 
his neck. The parrots had to have a pitched battle over every 
ear of com, and both they and the macaw had repeatedly flown 
into the water, where they but narrowly escaped a grave. There 
were two green paroquets, and one odd one prettiest of alt, with 
a yellow top, and they could not agree any better than thdr 
elders. Yellow-top prided himself on his strength and considered 
himself as good as a dozen green ones, while they resented his 
impudence, and scolded away in ear-piercing tones that made the 
cabin an inferno. At other times they all three banded togetber, 
and, trotting about deck, insulted the parrots with their imperti> 
nences. When a flock of their relations passed over, the whole 
femily set up a scream which might have been heard by all the 
birds within a league ; and if a duck flew by, which was very 
often, our geese would call in tones like a trumpet, and the guaii 
would shrilly whistle. When we came to the shore we were 
obliged to shut up our proteg^ to the tolda, or they were sura 
to scramble up the nearest limb, or fly into the water and swim 
for the bank. Really it would hare troubled a Job, but we could 
•ee no relief. 
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In the afternoon, instead of taking a smaller passage by which 
we had ascended, we continued with the main current, a.nd passed 
a collection of houses known as Tabocal. Each house stood 
tipon a little point overhanging the water, and the general 
appearance was neat and pleasing. The people were all fisher- 
men, and the river, aided by a little patch of mandioca, supplied 
all their wants. There were also a great many orange- trees, 
which indicated rather more providence than usual in the river 
settlers. 

We shot a female snake-bird. Plot us anhinga, in full plumage. 
The Indians asserted very positively that this was a different 
species from that found below, calling it, by way of distinction, 
the Carard de Rio Branco. We had no opportunity afterwards 
of verifying their account, and the only specimen that we bad 
dhot upon our ascent was a young male of this same species. 
But whether there be one species or two, the darter is common 
everywhere upon the river and upon Marajo. The Surinam 
darter is probably quite as abundant, but from its small size more 
easily overlooked. We obtained one of these at Barra, and after- 
wards saw several in a collection at Jungcal. 

Upon the 31st, as we were stopping in the forest to breakfast, 
our geese called up a kindred wild one, which we shot and pre- 
served. This species I have before mentioned as the Chenalopix 
jubatus (Spix). It is more el^ant in its movements than any of 
its familj with which we are acquainted, being small, with long 
neck and legs, and extremely active. It walks with stately step, 
but usually its motion approaches a run, with outspread wings 
and proudly arching neck. It is not seen at Par&, but is common 
above, and is much prized by gentlemen as ornamental to their 
yards. 

At about ten o'clock we reached the place where in ascending 
we had seen a few herons' nests. Now the trees along the shore 
were white with the birds ; and a boat moored to the bank in- 
dicated that some persons were collecting eggs. Taking one of 
the men with the montaria, leaving the galliota to float with the 
aarrent, we started for the spot. The trees were of the loftiest 
height, and in every fork of the branches where a nest could be 
ibrmed sat the female birds, some with their long plumes hang- 
ing down like the first curving of a tiny cascade ; others in the 

m2 
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ragged plumage of the moulting season. The male birds were 
scattered over the tree-tops, some hoarsely talking to their mates, 
others busily engaged in dressing their snowy robes, and othei» 
quietly dozing. The loud clamour of their mingled voices so 
deafened us, that we were obliged to speak to each other in 
screams. The report of the gun made no impression upon the 
thousands around, and the marked bird fell unnoticed. Many of 
the trees were half denuded of their bark by the animals who had 
climbed up, and the tracks of tigers, large and small, exposed 
the marauders. We shot an iguana which was sucking the eggs 
from a nest, and the Indians whom we found assured us that they 
had seen large snakes in the trees on like errands. Dead bird« 
strewed the ground, some partly devoured, and others nothing but 
skeletons upon which the swarms of ants had feasted. Soiled 
plumes were in profusion, but ruined beyond redemption, and we 
did not care to gather them. There was to be seen but one pajjr 
of the great blue herons, the rest were all the great white herons, 
A. alba. We shot about a dozen of these in fullest plumage, and 
prepared to hasten after our boat. There were two men collect* 
ing eggs, but, owing to the sijKe and loftiness of the trees and tlie 
multitudes of stinging ants which infested theiU) they had made 
but little progress. They had ascended but one tree, and with a 
bag and string had let down thirty-four egga, which we bought 
for twelve cents. They were blue, and the size of small hens' 
eggs. 

There was another breeding-place of this kind opposite Serpa, 
and we had intended spending a day within it had Senhor Manoel 
Jochin been at home. 

We arrived at Villa Nova about noon of August 1st, having 
in forty-eight hours made a distance which required eight days in 
ascending. Senhor Bentos invited us to make his house our 
home during our stay, and we at once moved into it, leaving the 
galliota in charge of Pedro and his comrade. The Commandante 
was absent, and we were likely to be detained some days, as no 
spare men were in the place, and several other voyagers. were in 
the same predicament as ourselves. But there was no use in 
complaining, and, come what might, we were in comfortable 
quarters. 

When we went up the town was crowded from the sitios in 



b«Bten Toad led to its side, aad ve fouod it a pretty sheet of clear 
water in a valley of considerable depression. Large fields of 
grass were floating upon the surface at the will of the winds, and 
from them were startled many ducks, Anas autumnalis, of which 
w« shot enough for a dinner. They were now in pairs, just 
about to commence thdr breeding-season ; at which time they 
resort to inland lakes, whither every one who can raise a gun and 
a montaria follows them. There were several Indian houses 
about this lake, and at a distance were two men in montarias cd- 
gaged in taking periecu. Every man of consequence in Villa 
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Nova employs an Indian or black in fisbing, selling the surplus 
of what be himself wants. 

The Indians were building one of their lai^st vessels upon the 
beach at Yillpi Nova, and it was a matter of astonishment to us 
that their carpenters could cut the planks and timhere with so 
great fecility and fit them with such precision, using only a hand- 
saw and the little adze of the country ; while the timber was of 
almost iron hardness, and impenetrable to worms or insects. 
The shEq>e of these river embarca9oens is calculated for anything 
but speed, they being broad, round-bottomed, and nearly square- 
bowed. A vessel after the model of the Hudson river sloops 
would ascend the Amazon in half the time now required. 

The little montariasare constructed in a different manner from 
Indian canoes in other countries. A log is selected, not more 
than a foot in diameter, and properly hollowed, through as narrow 
an aperture as will allow of working. This finished, it is laid 
over a fire, bottom side up, and the aperture is thus enlai^i;ed as is 
requisite. The outside is properly modelled, and upon either 
gunwale is fastened a strip of board six inches in width, meeting 
at each end of the boat. They are usually about fifteen feet ia 
length, and a load of liidians will cross the river when the edges 
of their tottleish craft are scarcely above the water, and when white 
men would certainly be overturned. In such labour as boat- 
building, timber-hewing, paddling, and making of hammocks, 
the Indians enjoy an uncontested superiority, although in any 
other they are worse than useless. 

Our boatmen were to have arrived on Tuesday night, but upon 
going to the beach the next morning we saw the Commandaate 
just pushing off with eleven men in two boats. His sergeant, he 
said, had returned without a man, and he had ordered him to the 
calaboose for disobeying orders ; now he was going upon our 
errand himself, and would have the men at any rale. This 
Commandante was a noble fellow, and, although he was acting 
under orders, yet be entered into our plans with so much good- 
will as to make us personally indebted to him. He had taken all 
the workmen from the boat, and the beach and town were as still 
as a New England village on a Sunday. 

The poor sergeant who was in durance for his misfortune had 
the beat reason in the world for not bringing the men, the first 



place to palm off upon us, as We, being strangers, he said, would 
not know the difference. Tery dubious morality for a school' 
master. 

A propos, there were an unusual number of vultures about 
Villa Nova, the Cathartes atratus of Wilson ; and indeed this 
■pecifis is seen more or less everywhere upon tlie river. At Fard 
particularly they are seen by hundreds about the slaughter-yard,' 
and with them may occasionally be seen a red-headed species, 
which we supposed to be the common turkey -buzzard of the 
north, C. aura, but which it has been suggested may more 
probably be the Cathartes burrovlanus of Cassin. Unfortunately 
we did not preserve specimens of this bird. There is a third 



species, the King of the Vultures, Sarcommphus papa, or, as it b 
(»lled io Brazil, Untbu-tinga. The termination tinga in the 
liogoa g«ral means king, and this bird well deserves the name 
from it« beautj and roperioT strength. If a king vulture makes 
its appearance where a number of the other ipeeies are collected 
ahout carrion, the latter instinctively give way and stand meekly 
around while their soverrign leisurely gorges himself. These 
birds are not very common upon the Amazon, and we never bod 
an opportunity of shooting them, but several times we observed 
them circling in pairs over the foreet. Senhor Henriquez 
informed us at the Barra that they w«re not unfrequently taken 
alive, particularly if a putrid snake, of which th^ are fond, be 
exposed to them. A, noose is arranged to fall over their heads, 
and the caught bird is transformed from a wild marauder into a 
peaceable citizen. At Fard they are highly valued. We saw a 
pair in perfect plumage which were presented to Mr. Nortis, aod 
felt noUiing of the disgust inspired by iJie other oommon species. 
Their bare necks were beautifully marked with red and black, 
orange and yellow, and were surrounded near the base by a 
ruffle of feathers. Their breasts were white, aod the general 
colour of the upper parts was a light ashy gray. These birds 
were very active, moving about the yard with a leap rather than 
a step. 

At lust, upon Saturday the 8th, the Commandante returned suc- 
cessful, and by five o'clock in the afternoon we were ready to 
bid a. glad adieu to Villa Nova. During our slay Senhor Bentos 
had been perpetually studying ways of obliging us, and at last be 
overwhelmed us with all kinds of gifts, even to a hammock and 
towels. He killed a cow for ns, packed np two baskets of 
chickens, sent down a pair of his pet land-turtles, a supply 
of fiuinha and oranges, bought or be^^ed a curious parrot from 
the Rin Tapajoe, and added to it all the parrots which he had 
abont the house, and even a basket of half-hedged doves. Mora- 
over, after we had pudied from the shore and descended several 
miles, a montaria overtook us with one of the Senhor's house- 
servants, whom he had sent with orden to accompany us as far 
as we wished, and to attend to our cooking. When the hoot 
for parting came we found the good old man in his hammock, the 
tears coursing down his cheeks, and apparently in great dislresa. 



caracara eagle, Poiyborus Brazil iensis, a bird interesting to ua 
from its being also a resident of the United States. The Indians 
called it the caracara gavion. It is one of the emaller eagles, and 
somewhat allied to the vultures. We had often seen them sitting 
upon trees not far from the water, and they seemed little shy at 
our advance. We afterwards saw them on Marojo, and, un- 
doubtedly, they are common throughout the whole country. 
The hawk tribe of birds was always exceedingly numerous, many 
being beautifully marked, and of all sizes, down to a species 
smaller than our sparrow- ha wlc. We had stiot many varieties, 
and shot at as many more. 

Our men required no ui^ng, and we found a vast change 
from the lazy Muras, The sergeant r^ulated their hours of 
labour, and we were unconcerned passengers. They were all 
young, and more inclined to frolic than other Indians that we 
had seen. 

The sergeant had with him a curious musical instrument. It 
consisted of a hollow reed sis feet in length, in one end of which 
was Htted a smaller joint extending a few inches. In this was a 
blowing hole ; and from the whole affair our amateur produced 
sounds much like those of a bugle, playing a number of simple 
tunes. The men passed half their time in singing, and two of 
them, who seemed to be leaders, often composed a burden of 
their own of the wonders they expected to see in the city, to 
which the others joined in chorus. 

We inquired of them the name of the Amazon in the Indian 
tongue. It was Fdra-na-tinga, King of Waters. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

We arrived at Santarem about midnight, and anchored off the 
house of Captain Hislop, waiting for the morning. The Captain 
was absent, but had left orders to place hb house at our disposal ; 
therefore, without further ceremony, we took possession, tuid 
breakfasted once more upon the delightful Santarem beef. Wi 
called upon our friend Senhor Louis, and were gratified to find 
tiiat he bad not forgotten us in our absence, but had made for us 



called upon the sister of the Senhor ; and, probably, not exactly 
understanding;, herself, why she had been forwarded in our boat, 
had made aa unintelligible story of the whole matter. The 
Senhora sent us a polite request to visit her, which we did ; and 
to her inquiries we answered as we could. She was anxious that 
we should see her brother-in-law, who could not call upon us, 
she observed, " because his neck was so short and his belly so 
big," and offered to send a servant with us to the gentleman's 
house. We could not refuse, and went accordingly. The Senhor 
was in his hammock, and it was evident enough that his sister's 
expression was truthful at least, for he was sorely afflicted with 
dropsy. He was a lawyer, and, after thanking us for our attention, 
commenced a l^al cross-examination of the whys and where- 
fores of the wench's case. It was no joke to be suspected of 
negro-stealing; but we replied, according to our ability, that we 
bad received no instructions from Senhor Bentos, that the woman 
had come on board without our wishing it, that she had stayed 
OQ board without our needing her services, and that we had 
brought her to Santarem because we had not stopped elsewhere. 
Jast at this time came in a gentleman whom we liad known at 
Bant, and after a few words of explanation we were bowed out of 
the house with the profoundest civility. And we would advise 



no Amazon voyager to receive in chai^ negro cooks, nnleu 
their master comes with them. 

We left Santarem as the sun was setting, and, the men bdng 
fiiTOurably inclined, we made rapid speed daring the niglit. 

We passed Monte Alegre upon the afternoon of the next day, 
the J 2th. It had been our intention to stop for a l«w hours at 
this town, for the purpose of obtaining specimens of the beautiful 
cuyas there made, and for a ramble upon the mountain in the 
vicinity ; but a strong breeze drove us into the remoter channd, 
at least fifteen miles from the town, and we could not crexs. 

DuHng the night a furious nind, accompanied by rain, pre- 
vented our advance. Early upon the 13th we stopped in a small 
bay for a few hours until the sea should abate. The men bIui^ 
their hammocks under the trees, -or stretched themselves on logs, 
as they could find opportunity. For ourselves, we got out the 
lines, and fished with decided success. We also shot a pair of 
geeee, which were called up by our decoys. 

At this spot our cabin was filled with a large fly, the mutiica, 
which, in the dry season, is almost as great a pest by day ss the 
c^pan^ by night. But here our pavon showed himself usefhl, 
walking stealthily about tbe floor, and picking off fly after fly 
wiUi inevitable aim. Not many days after we discovered that he 
was as fond of cockroaches as of fliee ; and it was then a r^;ular 
pastime to put him in one of tlte lockfa^ aittd stir up the gome, 
which we had no diiticulty in finding, nor be in catching. 

Our noisy additions tiron Santaren made longer endurance 
out of the question, and, after long Uireatening, at last we suc- 
ceeded in " setting up the family governmeat." As the first over- 
ture thereto, a rope was croased a few times in the tolda. Up<»i 
this the amra and the parrots were placed, with the under- 
standing that they might look out of the door as much as they 
pleased, and be invited thence, at regular hours, to their meals ; 
but that further liberties were inadmisnble and unatlainKble : 
BO there they sat, scarcely knowing whether to laugh or cry. 
The paroquets were stationed at the afterpart of the cabin, and 
the change which had come over one of the green <«ee fifom 
Barra was amusing. She had been the wildest and croseest 
little body on board, always resenting fitvoun and biting kindly 
lands. But since the lately received young ones had been 



built in low Duslies, ana are compactly lormea ot sticks, witb a 
lining of leaves. Tlie ^;gs are three or four, almost oblong, and 
of a cream-cokjur marked with blotches of red and &int brown. 

Uuring the night the wind blew with such strength as to drive 
us towards shore ; and several times we were among the cilra- 
puiis, or ruDning up-atream in the romao^, almost equally dis- 
agreeable. 

Where we stopped next moraing, the 14th, the whole r^on 
had been overflowed upon our ascent. Now the waters had 
tailen three feet, aud the land was high and dry, and covered by 
a beautiful forest. Wliile at this place extraordinary noises from 
a flock of parrots at a little distance attracted our attention. At 
one instant all was hushed, then broke forth a perfect Babel 
of screams, suggestive of the clamour of a flock of crows and 
jays about a helpless owl. It might be that the parrots had be- 
leaguered one of these sun-blinded enemies; or perhaps the 
assembly had met to canvass some momentous point — the over- 
bearing conduct of the arataa, or the growing insolence of the 
puoquets. Guns in hand we crept silently towards them, and 
soon discovered the cause of the excitement. Conspicuously 
mounted upon a tree-top stood a large green parrot, while around 
him upon adjacent branches were collected a host of his com- 



Artists, we could have it in Far& perfection, and could bid adieu 
without a thought to our stores of coffee and other former indis- 
pensablea which were disappearing one after another — a sure 
token that by this time our voyage should have ended. 

Our motherly paroquet came upon dect for an airing, and em- 
braced the opportunity of a high starting-point and a near shore 
to give US French leave ; but a few hours al^, as if to supply 
her loss, we picked up a little muak-duclc not more than a. day or 
two from the shell. Tlie little fellow was all alone, his mother 
having taken flight at our approach, and his brothers and sisters, 
very likely, having &llen prey to some water enemy. He was 
wild enough at first, but soon became extremely familiar, and 
was the pet of the cabin. Now he swims in matured and beau- 
tiful plumage in one of our New York ponds, and we trust th^ 
when his flesh returns its dust to dust, it will be when his head 
is gray Euid his years honoured, and without the intervention of 
thaoksgivii^ epicure or Christmas knife. 

Late in the evening of the 18th we reached Braves, the same 
little old town that we had led it. We went on shore for our 
much-desired water-jars, and found that the old woman had ful< 
filled her promise, for there they stood glazed and finished 
amongst a row of gaudy biothsrs that quite looked them out of 
countenance. We offered to pay for theta in two milree notes, 
which, being at a slight discount, were not received. Then we 
ofi'ered Spanish dollars, but the jackass of a storekeeper did not 
exactly like the appearance of those bright-looking things, and 
refilled to receive anything but copper. We had no copper, and 
came away, with a hearty and heartily expressed wish that the 
jars might stand upon his shelves till his head was gray. 

Xjeaving Bnives with the morning tide, in a few hours we had 
passed out of the narrow channels, and were lairly crosung the 
Bay of Limoeiro, taking what is called the Cametd route, the 
usual one for vessels bound down. For three days we were 
crossing from one island to another, often twelve and fifteen miles 
apart, and in what looked more like a sea than the mouth of a 
river. The channel was not very distinct, and our pilot knew 
little of his business. Everywhere were shoal banks exposed at 
low tide, and many times we struck upon the bottom, which, for- 
tunately, was no harder than mud. 
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The men were growing eager for the city, and soon after mid- 
night, upon the morning of the 22nd, they started of their own 
accord, and for a couple of hours we went on swimmingly. But 
a strong wind arose, and the rising waves tossed our frail boat 
somewhat uncomfortably. For some hours we coasted along a 
sand-bank, in vain endeavouring to attain a passage to the island 
A hundred yards within, frequently striking with such violence 
ad to make us fearful tliat the bottom of the boat would be stove 
in. At last, about daybreak, we contrived to set two poles 
firmly in the mud, and, tying our boat to them, we were pitched 
and rolled about as if in an ocean storm. The men swam to 
shore and caught a breakfast of shrimps in pools left by the tideJ 
Towards noon as the flood came in we were able to moor nearer 
the trees and beyond reach of the wind. 

This island was covered by a fine forest, in wiiich were abund- 
ance of seringa-trees all scarred with wounds. We made some 
incisions with our tresados, and the milk at once oozed out and 
dripped in little streams. Its taste was agreeable, much like 
sweetened cream, which it resembled in colour. These trees were 
often of gi%at height and from two to three feet in diameter. The 
trunks were round and straight, and the bark of a light colour, 
and not very smooth. The wood was soft, and we easily cut off 
a large root, which we brought away with us. The top of the 
seringa is not very wide-spreading, but beautiful from its long^ 
leaves, which grow in clusters of three together, and are of an 
oblong-ovate shape, the centre one rather more than a foot in 
length, the others a little shorter. These leaves are thin, and 
l-esemble in no respect the leaves of an East-Indian plant, often 
seen in our greenhouses, and called the caoutchouc. There is 
not, probably, a true seringa in the United States. Around 
these trees were many of the shells (Ampullarias) used in dip- 
ping the gum, and also some of the mud cups, holding about half 
a gill each, which are fastened to the tree for the purpose of 
catching the gum as it oozes from the wound. We found also 
the fruit of the seringa. It is ligneous, the size of a large peach, 
divided into three lobes, each of which contains a small black 
nut. These are eagerly sought by animals, and although the 
ground was strewed with fragments it was with great difficulty 
that we found a pair in good pniservation. Specimens of all these 
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things, wood, leaves, shells, cups, and seeds, we secured. The 
manufactupe oi the gum we had not yet seen, but shall describe 
shortly. 

The waves somewhat sisbsiding, and the wind being more 
fiivourable, we started again at two in the afternoon, this being 
our last crossing. The point at which we aimed was about fifteen 
miles distant, and we arrived near the shc^e soon after sundown. 
But here we were again entangled in shoals, and for a long time 
were obliged to beat backwards and forwards endeavouring to find 
the channel, with the comfortable feeling to incite us that the 
tide was rapidly running out and that we bade fair to he left hig^ 
and dry in the mud. At last we fiound the right course, and were 
soon stopping at a house at the entrance of an igaripe. Here we 
were told that our passage had been very perilous, and that only 
the day before a vessel loaded with cacao had gone to pieces upon 
these same shoals. We engaged a man to go with us to pilot our 
pilot, and, starting once more, pulled all night. 

The morning of the 23rd^ found us in a narrow stream, and 
soon after sunrise we stopped at a deserted sitio to breakfast. 
Here our guide left us, returning in his montaria, as our pilot 
declared that now he perfectly remembered the way. We sailed 
on, the streams winding about in every direction, and passed 
many sitios and sugar engenhos upon the banks. At eleven o'clock 
we came to a very large house, which our pilot said was that of 
the Delegarde of Santa Anna, and that now that town was but two 
turns ahead. We continued on two turns, and twenty-two turns, 
but without seeing the lost town, although our neck^s were strained 
and eyes weak with the search. As fortune would have it, 
a montaria came down the stream, and we learned to our dismay 
that we were in the river Muru^, altogether the wrong stream, 
and that we had deviated from the main and evident course soon 
after break&st ; moreover, that, had we not chanced to meet this 
montaria, we might have gone on all night through the forest 
without seeing a house or a man. Here was the time for all our 
philosophy. Turning back, after a few hours we struck into a 
cross stream, and at last were in the Kixi, the river upon which 
Santa Anna stands. It was midnight when we arrived at this 
town. It is an excise-port, and every vessel passing pays a toll 
of ten vintens. We were hailed by a guard and ordered to stop. 



a ebort canal cut through bj governmeDt for the purpose of ena- 
Jtling vessels to reach F&ri more readily, and to avoid a tedious 
circuit. Striking into this, we continued down with the tide, and 
daybreak of the 24th found us &r advanced upon the Mojij, 
This is a small stream, and its banks are covered with flourishing 
plantations. We passed what appeared to be the ruins of a vil- 
lage, consisting of a lai^e church and a few houses. 

At tea o'clock we stopped at an anatlo-plantation, awaiting 
the tide:, and here we saw the manufacture of rubber. The man 
of the house returned from the forest about noon, bringing in 
nearly two gallons of milk, which he bad been engaged since day- 
l^ht in collecting from one hundred and twenty trees that had 
been tapped upon the previous morning. This quantity of milk 
he said would sufBce for ten pairs of shoes, and when he himself 
attended to the trees he could collect the same quantity every 
momiug for several months. But his girls could only collect from 
seventy trees. The seringa-trees do not usually grow thickly, 
.and such a number may require a circuit of several miles. In 
making the shoes two girls were the artistes, in a little thatched 
hut which had no opening but the door. From an inverted 
, water-jar, the bottom of which had been broken out for the purpose, 
.issued a column of dense white smoke, from the burning of a 
species of palm-nut, and which so filled the hut that we could 
scarcely see the inmates. The lasts used were of wood exported 
firom the United States, and were smeared with clay to prevent 



ttieir being; packed in Doses, luey are generally lasnionea into 
better shape by being- stretched upon lasts after they arrive at 
their final destination. By lar the greater part of the rubber 
esporled from Pari goes to the United States, the European 
consumption being comparatively very small. 

At this place we found the lai^;est and finest oranges that we 
had ever seen, and for about twelve cents purchased a bushel. 

Anatto b a common product in the vicinity of Pari, but in no 
place is it cultivated to much extent. The plant is the Eixa orel- 
lana. It ia a shrub growing' much like the lilac, and bears a 
dark leaf similarly shaped, but much larger. The clusters of 
fruit-pods contain numerous small red seeds, which yield the 
substance known as the anatto of commerce, and which is used 
extensively in colouring cheese. It is difficult to obtain the 
anatto in a pure state ; its colour so much resembles that of red 
clay as to render adulteration easy and profitable. 



I^y, which caused the deflection of his afiHghted horae. 

It was about four in the afternoon, when the fierce sun's heat 
began to lose its power, that the procession which was to com- 
mence the festa by escorting our Lady to her chapel formed ill 
the Largo da Patacio. Amid the din of mnsic, the discharge of 
rockets, and the vociferous applause of a vast crowd of blacks, it 
set forth. We bad accepted the kind offer of a friend, and were 
watching from a balcony in the Rua da Codeira. As the line 
iq)proached, first and most conspicuous was a car drawn by oxen, 
in which were stationed boys having a supply of rockets, which 
at little intervals they discharged. Nothing so pleases a Bra- 
zilian as noise, especially the noise of gnnpowder ; and not only 
ate rockets crackling laght and day upon every public oecMion, 
but the citizeos are wont to eetebrale their own private rejoietngft 
by the same token. 

Directly behind this car came another Hrailarly draws, upon 
which was a rude repiosentatloa of the before-mentioned I^«ii4 
— B monster of a man upon a caricature of a horse being aboot 
to leap into space, while a canvass virgin upon the edge of the 
rock, or nther in the middle of the cart, prevented the cata- 
strophe. Behind her was an e:(quiBite little deer, ao oanvaas 
abomination, but a darling of a thing, just from the forest, wild 
and startled. The poor thing eould not eomprehend the eonlu- 
uon, and vonld gladly have escaped, but the cord ia its ocdiar 



forgotten age in the uoiversal gaiety, are rivalling young besux 
in the favours of laughing girb whose uncovered tresses are flash- 
ing in the moonlight, and from whose lips the sweet tones of their 
beautiful language fall on the ear like music. Indians move 
silently about in strong contrast to the groups of blacks, the same 
noisy careless beings as elsewhere. Numbers of wenches pictu- 
resquely attired are bearii^ trays of do^ upon their heads, and 
children of every age add their share of life and glee to the scene. 
Suddenly we leave the road and the square b before us. The 
air is brilliant with torchlights; crowds of indistinct moving 
figures are crossing in every direction, and the noisy rattle of a 
}iundred gambling- tables drowns all other sounds. These tables 
are as remote from the cliapel as possible, and are licensed by the 
authorities. Upon each table are marked three colours — black, 
red, and yellow. The proprietor holds in his hand a laige box, 
in which are a number of corresponding coloured bails. Who- 
ever is inclined staken his money upon either colour ; a little 
door opens in the side of the bos, a ball comes forth, and he has 
lost or won ; probably the fonner, for the chances are two to 
oue against him. But adverse chances make do difference, and 
crowds are cooslantly collected about the tables, mostly of little 
boys who have staked their last vinten, and who watch the exit 
of the ball with outstretched necks, starting eyes, and all the 
excitement of inveterate gamblers. It is amusing to watch these 
scenes. The complacent proprietor, very likely a black boy, 
grinning so knowingly at the increasing pile before him and at 
the eagerness of his dupes, is evidently in sunshine. The poor 
little fellow who has lost his all turns away silently with dejected 
look and tearful eyes. But let him win ! A proud satisfaction 
brightens up his &ce, he looks around upon his unsuccessful 
mates with an air of most provoking triumph, and slowly rakes 
the coppers towards him, as though they could not be long enough 



Navio, Atco, and Bentivee ; all uninhabited by man, and affording 
secure homes to countless water-birds. The isle of the Bow is 
overrun with wild hogs, the increase of a tame herd once wrecked 
upon a shoal near by. Here the captain offered to land us for an 
afternoon's sport, but the wind was fresh, and we were too near 
Jungcal for any such enticements. Late in the evening we 
crossed the bar, passing into a small igarip^, and in a few 
minutes were moored off the cattle-pen. ' Once more we slept 
quietly, undisturbed by surfe and tosaings. 

The morning dawned in all the splendour of a tropical summer, 
and long before the sun's rays had gilded the tree-tops we 
were luxuriating in the fresh invigorating breeze, and admiring 
the beautiful vicinity that wanted not even the sunlight to 
enchant us. The ebbing tide had left exposed a large Sat, 
extending an eighth of a mile opposite the cattle-pen, and lost, 
at perhaps twice that distance, in the woods above. Here and 
there a tiny stream crept slowly down, as if loth to leave the 
beautiful quiet island for the rough waters beyond. Directly at 
our side an impervious cane-brake shot up its tasselled spires, 
rustling in the wind ; while in every other direction was piled 
the dark massive foliage of tropical shrubs and trees. Above, 
and beyond reach of harm, a number of great blue herons were 
stalking solemnly about, and near them a company of spoon*. 
bills and white egrets displayed to us their delicate tints in the 
increasing light. Opposite, a constantly gathering flock of large 
white herons were intently watching our movements, as though 
balancing in their own minds the cliances of danger with the 
prospect of no breakfast and a hungry family at home. 

But the loveliest views will tire in time, and, despite the 
interest we felt in the position of thii^ about us, when hour after 
hour passed away, and the gentle twi%ht became the fierce 
morning heat, while the scarcely perceptible ebbing tide would 
in no wise speed its movements in our behalf, we hegan to feel 
somewhat like prisoners in durance. So, to vary the scene, we 
ventured by the kindly aid of some tottering poles to gain the 
shore, and started to explore a little landward. But the country 



upon one aide of the houses the bamboos fo,nned a dense 
hedge, but elsewhere in eveiy direction stretched a vast campo, 
vnmailed by tree or bush, save where the fringed stream but 
partially redeemed the general character. A few horses were 
feeding about, the last remnant of vast herds that ooce roamed 
tbe island, but which have disappeared of late years by a confft- 
giouB pestilence ; and which, judging from the specimens we saw, 
were anything but the fiery coursers described as herdiug- on the 
perhaps more congenial plains to the north and south. 

Upon the mai^n of a small pond close by a number of scar- 
let ibises were feeding, so tame, from all absence of molestation, 
as to allow of near iqiproach. Terra-terras were screamii^ 
about, and at a distance stalked a pair of huge white birds, known 
in the island as tuyuyus, Mycteria Americana. We were ex- 
ceedingly desirous to obtdn one of these birds, but they were 
wary, and kept &r beyond even rifle-shot. They are not uncom- 
mon upon the campos, and are occasionally seen domesticated in 
the city. A young one which we had previously seen in the 
garden of the palace stood between four and five feet from thp 
ground. When full-grown the tuyuyu is upwards of six feet in 
height. Its neck is bare of feathers, and, for two-thiids of its 
leugth from above, black ; the remainder is of a dark red. Its 
bill is about fifteen inches long, and by its habit of striking tbe 
mandibles tt^ether a loud clattering noise is produced. About 
every house were pens in which were scores of young ibises and 
spoonbills, which had been brought from the rookery for the pur- 
pose of selling in Pari. They readily became tame and well re- 
. paid the care of the negroes. Brought up for the same purpose 
were parrots, paroquets, blackbirds, larks, and egrets ; besidea a 
mischievous coati, who was everywhere but where he should 
have been. Towards night vast flocks of various water-birds 
came flying inland, attracting attention by their gaudy colouring 
and noisy flight. 



CHAPTES XXI. 

The length of tbe island of Marajo is about one hundred a&d 
twenty miles j its breadth averages from sixty to eighty. Much 



streets, twu men holding eacli a hind leg, and others guiding him 
by the collar upon his neck. Thb animal nas afterwards brou{;ht 
to Kew York by Captain Appleton. Frequently young tigers are 
exposed for sale in the market, and one of these was our fellow- 
paasenger in the " Undine " upon our return. We read in woikg 
of natural history most alarming accounts of the fierceness of the 
Brazilian felines, but, as a Spanish gentleman remarked to us of 
the jaguar, "those were ancient jaguars — fhey are not so bad 
now-a-days." 

The cattle have another enemy in the alligators, which seem to 
have concentrated in Marajo from the whole r^ion of the Ama- 
zon, swarming in the lagoons and igarip^. There are two spe- 
cies of these animals, one having a sharp mouth, the other a round 
one. The former grow to the length of about seven feet only, 
and are called jacarc-tingas or king jacares. This is the kind 
eaten. The other species is much larger, often being seen twenty 
feet in length, and we were assured by Mr. Campbell that skele- 
tons of individuals upwards of twenty-five feet in length are 
sometimes encountered. 

In the inner lakes towards the close of the rainy season my- 
riads of ducks breed in the rushes, and here the alligators swarm 
to the banquet of young birds. Should an adventurous sports- 
man succeed in arriving at one of these places, he has but a poor 
chance of bagging many fnim the flocks around him, for the 
alligators are upon the alert, and the instant a wounded bird 
strikes the water they rush ett masse for the poor victim, clam- 
bering over one another and crashing their huge jaws upon each 
otliers' heads in their hasty seizure. Late in the wet season they 
lay their eggs, and soon after, insteadof becoming torpid, as would 
be the case in a colder climate, bury themselves in the mud, 
which, hardening about them, effectually restrains their locomo- 
tion until the next rains allow their dislodgment. The inhabit- 
ants universally believe that the alligator is paralyzed with fear 
at the sight of a tiger, and will suSer that animal to eat off its 
tail without making resistance. The story is complimentary (o 
the tiger at all events, for the tail of the alligator is the only part 
in esteem by epicures. 

Snakes spend their summers in the same confinement as alii- 
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which we saw in this state was small, and mailed with longitti- 
dinal spots of a light colour. 

The large ant-eater is also a dweller on Marajo. 

The ducks breeding upon this island are of two kinds, the coinition 
musk-duck and the raaracas (Anas autdmhalis). The latter are 
tnost numerous. By the month of Sept^nber the young are well 
grown, and the old birds are debilitated froto loss of theif 
wing-quills- Then, particularly upon Igarip<^ Gratnde, on this 
Pard side, people collect the ducks in great flocks, driving them 
to a convenient place, and, catching them, salt them down by ih» 
canoe- loa(]|i 

Of the watcfr-birds frequenting Marajo, the scarlet ibis and 
the roseate spoonbill excel all in gorgeousness and delk^is 
colouring. The ibises are of the brightest scarlet, excepting the 
black tips of the wings, and their appearance when, in serried 
ranks the length of a mile, they first come to their breeding-plac^, 
is described, as one might well imagine it, as woliderfully magnr- 
ficent. They appear in this manner in the month of June, and at 
once set about the forming of their liests. At this time they are 
in perfect plumage, but, soon commencing to moult, they lo^ 
somewhat of their beauty. The young birds are ready to depart 
in December, and then the whole family disappear from the 
vicinity, excepting a few individuals here and there. In Maran- 
ham the breedingnseason is in February, and, in that month. 
Captain Appleton found them there in vast numbers. Sometimes, 
but rarely, they are observed in the gulf districts of the United 
States, but they have never been known to hteed there. The 
nests are made of small sticks, loosely formed. From two to 
three eggs are laid, greenish in colour, and spotted wi^h ligfit 
brown. 

The roseate spoonbills do not migrate as do the ibises, h^mg 
quite common upon the whole coast, and sometimes being seen 
far up the Amazon in summer. The delicate roseate of their 
general colouring, with the rich lustrous carmine of their should 
ders and breast-tufts, as well as the singular formation of theif 
bills, render them objects of great interest as well as bKaiity. 
T)^y are seen fishing for shrimps and other small matters along 
the edges of the water, or in the mud left expois^ by the ebbing 
tide, and, as they eat, grind the food in %h'€^ ^oand^^ moved 



tumultuous flock ; and the old ones circled round and round, as 
thoug;h puzzled to understand the danger they^ instinctively feared. 
In this way they offered beautiful marks to our skill ; and the 
shore near the canoe was sood strewed with fine specimens. !Evi> 
dently this place had been for many years the haunt of these 
birds. Not a blade of grass could be seen ; the ground was smooth 
Snd hard, and covered with excrement. 

Occasionally, and not very rarely, a young heedless would 
topple into the water, from which the noses of alligators con- 
stantly protruded. Buzzards also apon the bank sunned them- 
selves and seemed at home ; and not unfrequently a hungry 
hawk would swoop down and away with his prey almost un- 
heeded. 

We were amused by the manner of feeding the young scarlet 
ibises. In the throat of the old female bird, directly at the base 
of the lower mandible, is on enlai^ement of the skin, forming a 
pouch, which is capable of containing about the bulk of a small 
hen's e^. She would return from fishing on the shallows, with 



under peculiar ciicumstances, which o£ counw obliges them to la; 
bour under legal disabilities. 

Again, import>duties are estravagiuitly hi^, and articles of 
furniture, took, or machineiy, which cannot be manufkctured ia 
the country without great expense, if at all, are: taxed so highly 
aa to be really prohibited ; althoi^b, as before stated, new in- 
ventions and improTemenlB are introduced from abroad without 

But a greater drawback by &r is the esport-didy, the most 
stupid, indefensible measure thkit^could be ooaoeived ; a withering 
curse to all mitraprise, and a more vfiectual hindaraBce to tba 
proi^rity of Brazil than a weak government, dishonest officialsj 
a debased currency, and all other influences together. Brazilian 
statesmen (?) imagine that the export-tax comes directly &om Iha 
pocket of the foreign purchaser, whereas it recoils upon the pro* 
ducer, and its efiect is to make the price paid for labour so low 
as to prohibit cultivation. There is scarcely a product raised in 
the two countries in which Brazil could not unders^ the United 
States in every market of the world were it not for this tax. Its 
cotton and rice, even during the past year, have been shipped fnHq 
Pari to New York ; its tobacco is preferable to the best Vir- 
ginian, and can be raised in inexhaustible quantities. 

The imposition upon tl^e producer b also increased by tlie tithe 
required for the church ; and, between the two, the lower classes 
are under a burden which occasionally becomes, insupportable, 
and which is the undoubted cause of the general and increasing 
disaffection toward the government, and of the revolutions whicb 
have heretofore broken out, and which are always feared. Rub- 
ber shoes, which are principally made by the low whites aad 
Indians, pay three taxes to the treasury before they leave that 
country, until the first price is nearly doubled. Not a bssltet of 
oianges or of assai comes to market untaxed^ 

Not only do products exported to foreign countries pay duties, 
but even tVom one Brazilian port to another, and from one inland 
town to another. A few bags of cofiee whieh were sent by us 
from the Barra. of the Rio Negro to Santarem ptud duties at the 
latter place. Chili hats coming from Peru pay duties at the 
frontier, again at Far&, and af^ain at Bio Janeiro. No counU^y 
in the world could bear up under such intolerable exactions, and. 



bowed beneath a heavy foreign debt, and obliged to use all kinds 
of expedients, not to make advance, but to retain ita position. 

Were Pari a free and independent state, its vast wilds would 
in a few years be peopled by millions, and its products wouU 
flood the world. It contains an area of 950,000 square miles, 
nearly half the area of the United States and all ita territories. 
Its soil b everywhere of exbaustless fertility, and but an esceed-^ 
ingly small portion of it is unfitted for cultivation. The noblest 
rivers of the world open communication with its remotest parts, 
and lie spread like net-work over its surface. It is estimated 
that the Amazon and its tributaries present an ^^gregate navigable 
length of from 40,000 to 50,000 miles. The whole territory is 
as much superior in every respect to the valley of the Mississippi, 
as the valley of the Mississippi is to tliat of the Hudson. 

But, besides the hinderances to prosperity on the part of the 
government, the settler has other disadvantages to struggle ag^nst, 
one of which, being the deficiency of means of transportation 
throughout the interior, may be but temporary; the other is the 
effect of the climate. It is not to l>e denied that, although the 
climate is singularly healthy, its constant heat is enervating, and 
that natives of colder regions after a few years' residence have 
not that bodily strength requisite to daily and protracted toil. ' 
It is only in the early morning and late in the afternoon that 
white men can labour in the open air ; but, where a white would 
inevitably receive a sun-stroke, a n^ro labours with uncovered 
head without injury or eshaustion. The one has capacity to 
direct and the other the ability to perform, and it is difficult to 
conceive how the resources of Brazil can ever be successfully 
developed without a co-operation of the two races. The blacks 
need not be slaves ; they would answer every purpose in beii^ 
apprentices after the British West India system. 

Brazilian slavery, as it is, is little more than slavery in name. 
Prejudice against colour is scarcely known, and no white thinks 
less of his wife because her ancestors came from over the water. 
Half the officers of the government and of the army are of 
mingled blood ; and padres, and lawyers, and doctors of the 
intensest hue are none the leas esteemed. The educated blacks 
are just as talented and just as gentlemanly as the whites, and ia 



oi ttie Climate, anora sumcient mducements to the invalid for 
Beekin^ both health and pleasure iu Par^ while its treeo and 
Rowers, birds, shells, and insects, ofier eshaustless resources for 
diverting the miiid and promoting the bodily exercise necessary 
to a recovery of health. 

Good medical care is always present, the physicians of the 
city being graduates from ^European universities. Moreover, the 
medicines peculiar to the country are of great number and efficacy, 
and there is scarcely a ibnn of disease fur which nature has not 
a remedy at hand. An instance in point came directly under 
our observation, the gentleman who was the patient being for 
several weeks with us at the house of Mr. Norris. He had gone 
out from the United States with his system so filled with mercury 
that his mouth was ulcerated, his teeth dropping out, and hia 
joints so afiected that every motion produced agony. He was 
recommended at Pari to try a remedy called by the Indians mu- 
lu-r^, which is the Juice of a creeping-plant found plentifully 
throughout the country. In three weeks our friend was per- 
fectly cured, and ia now in the United States a well man. We 
heard of similar astonishing cures from other individuals who had 
been the subjects, and every one in Parti b acqiutinted with the 
virtues of the medicine. Why it has not been known abroad it 
b difficult to say. 

There is a wide field for medical inquiry yet left in the Bra* 
lian forests, and one that demands to be explored. 

It may be that some naturalist or sportsman may be incited 
by the recent accounts of adventures on the Amazon to undertake 
an expedition thither for research or pastime ; and, as we ourselves 
were unable to gain proper information with regard to the 
articles necessary to an outfit, a few words upon that subject 
will perhaps not be useless. In the way of clothes, half a 
dozen suits of light material, siune of which are calculated fi>r 
forest-wear, are necessary, and may be obtained ready-made, and 
at low prices, at any of our southern clothing stores ; as well as 
check and flannel shirts. A black dress suit is required by Pari 
etiquette. A naturalist's implements must also he taken out, as 
well as powder, fine shot, arsenic, flower-presses, and paper and 
wooden boxes for insects and other objects. Many of these 
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one Beemed to heed it. Tbey are now front to front, human 
Bkill and courage opposed to brute force) how unequal seemed 
the fight I 

" Gracefully waving his bright red cloak lo attract the monster's 
eye, the stranger jirmly awaited the attack, and well and nobly 
did he sustain hia boast. Suffering the bull to make his first 
assay, he did not attempt to use his sword, hut suddenly drawing 
the clofik aside and throwing it over his shoulder, be allowed the 
bull to pass by in his headlong career.. 

" Again the monster faces him, and he this time, holding the 
cloak out before him with his left arm, whilst he grasped his keen 
and well-tempered sword in his right hand, permitted the bull to 
charge strught at iiim : they meet ; a cloud of dust obscures 
them for a moment ; it clears : there stands the stranger, erect 
and unscathed ; the bull is rolling over in bis deatli-agony, 
the. trenchant point had severed the spine. So rapidly, so 
beautifully was it executed, that the eye could scarcely follow it. 
. '* Tumultuous vivas greet the conqueror sb, bowing to the 
authorities, he returned tlie cloak and sword. A. &ir cheek that 
a moment past had been deadly pale, now crimsoned like a 
damask rose ; a pair of jet black eyes, just now obscured with 
tears, now sparkled like lustrous diamonds. Their glances have 
met the stranger's, as quietly he withdrew unong Ihe crowd ; it 
was enough — the stranger was repaid, 

" ' Who is he P ' tras whispered around : no one seemed to 



black haired, black eyed, and sti]l handsome in £ice and features, 
altliough her form had lost in fat all the grace peculiar to the 
Bweet south — she was asleep ; not so her companion, who, with 
her mantilla thrown back so as ta disclose the whole of her ex- 
pressive and lovely countenance, was listening; intensely to a third 
person; he, from his flashing eye and animated gestures, was 
probably recounting some daring adventure. In the maiden's 
jet black, lutitrous eyes, the Moorish blood showed forth ; her 
clear complexion, fairer and more blooming than that of the 
daughters of the plain, proclaimed her the child of the sierras ; 
the dark though auburn hair, the amatl dimpled mouth, the 
pearly teeth, the chiselled features, more than all, the slender 
figure full of grace, the tiny hands, and the fairy-like feet which 
peeped from beneath her black eilk petticoat, could not be mis- 
taken i for none have these qualities in such perfection as the 
Andalusian maid of the mouulaias. 

Women such as these, young, beautiful, and of an ardent dis- 
position, are readily attracted, and even fe^wnated, by the rela- 
tion of feats of daring ; and if the narrator be in the pride of 
his days, attractive in his manners, and handsome in his person, 
let the maid of the south beware. Love kindles more quickly 
under that genial clime, than in our more frigid and formal 
countiy. Deeply interested, Fisscita (for it was she) listened 
with lips apart and deep-drawn breath to the animated tale of 
the stranger. Occasionally her brilliant eyes were lighted np 
with even an uawonted fire ; they wouid encounter his. Why 
does she withdraw them so hurriedly, and with such pretty con- 
fusion ? She knows not why, but she feels that her cheeks 
are blushing before the admiring gaze of her handsome com- 
panioD. 

Channiag preludes of love— who can analyze those feelings, 
when iirst the maiden begins to discover that there is one man, 
and one only, in the wide, wide world, &r, &r above the rest? 
The good Tia Dolores slept on, perfectly unconscious of the 
havoc that the glances of those four bright eyes were already 
making; little did she dream, if she dreamed at all, of the mis- 
chief of going to sleep, good-natured soul ! leaving a young and 
eminently good-loc^ng man, although a stranger, to entertain 
her susceptible and lovely niece, and that, too, completely with- 



go and look for a vehicle for you ; there is a calesa somewhere ;" 
then calling to a eei^eant be ordered him to take charge of the 
two ladies, and see them treated with every respect. In a few 
minutes he returned with a calesa dragged along by the soldiers ; 
to this are harnessed two of the mules taken from the diligence — 
one of the postilions is released and ordered to drive them to 
Cordova — an escort conducts them through the dreaded valley. 
So rapidly does all this pass, that it is like a dream to the be- 
wildered Frascita : she strives to collect her thoughts — but in 
vain — there is a confused idea of shots fired — of gleaming arms — 
of men hurrying to and fro — of fierce faces— of words spoken 
which appear to her a bitter mockery, all mingled with an in- 
describable feeling that she has parted with something she would 
give worlds to recall, but what it is she knows not. Dolores, 
too, bewildered and half stupified with fright, can scarcely re- 
member anything that has taken place ; her teeth still chatty : 
garrulous by nature, she is now silent, or calls upon some favourite 
saint in a broken, inarticulate voice : she only knows that the dili- 
gence has been attacked and burnt, but how and by whom she 
has no settled recollection. 
For many miles neither speaks. 



Before the sentinel could answer, a quick and Bomewbat haish 
voice shouted from the inside " Come in." 

Juan entered ; and there, stretched at full length on a gaudily 
striped though somewhat soiled manta, smoking a c^ar, lay the 
most formidable, the most enei^tic, the moBt unfortunate, the 
most enterprising, and the most mysterious <^ all the leaders of 
the bands of Carlos Quinto. He who was here to-day — gonet»- 
morrow ! He by whom the nearly impracticable sierras wec« 
crossed with a rapidity which none couitl equal I He who was 
branded as a traitor by both parties! The. pursuer and the pur- 
sued ! The impenetrable and flying Gomez 1 

"Is that you, Colonel Juan ?" said he, without rising from bis 
recumbent posiiion : " Welcome, my friend, welcome I What 
news from Andujar, Jaen, Baylen ? WlHit news from the capital t- 
Has the gold taken effect ? To whom do the populace kaa ? 
Will they rise, think you ? Speak, Colonel ! " 

" No, General, they will not, aad they dare not ; for it is war 
to the knife, and they know it and fear it. Ifo, the tibeials are 
against us j they shout ' Viva la Constitucion ! ' — the people are 
against us, for they dread the re-«stablishment of the Inquisition. 



as it fell upon the two ladies. 

They passed him close as he stood near the gate of the court, 
but no token or even look of recognition passed on either side, 

"Ha! thb will do," muttered the seeming muleteer ; "if 
woman's eyes, especially hers, cannot penetrate the di^uise, who 
shall? How beautiful she looked!— a little pale, perhaps. I 
must get them away from this — but how? I may not be able to 
protect them 3 second time. Yes, they must be induced to go ; 
but how am I to communicate with her? If I follow, the old 
one may know me again ; and then this disguise : — I must see the 
host ; for I have heard that, although he dares not declare it 
openly, he is one of us." 

As he thus soliloquized in broken phrases, Juan, for it was 
he, found himself in one of the long galleries which surrounded 
the court-yard of the inn. 

At the corner of the corridor stood a venerable. looking silver- 
haired old man. He looked intently and fixedly at our hero for 
a moment— then opened a door, and without speaking a word, 
beckoned to him to come in. Juan obeyed, without hesitation, 
the mysterious summons. 
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The old man carefifUy closed the door after him ; then taking 
Juan's hands in his, with an agitated air and broken voice, his 
limbs trembling under him, he said, ^^ My old eyes, then, were 
true. Oh ! my son, what news from the beloved ? " 

Juan, surprised, answered quickly, ^< Whom mean you ? I 
know you not." 

" But I know you," replied the old man ; " you are Colonel 

Juan B ; your father was one of my oldest friends. You are 

now aide-de-camp to General Gomez. You see I do know you. 
It was of Carlos Quinto I spoke, the true sovereign of Spain. 
Tell me, then, Hijo de mi alma, where is he ? does his cause 
prosper ? " 

*' Father, I fear not ; yet, why should I say so ? for amongst 
the mountains of Guipuscoa he still holds his own, and even now 
threatens Madrid." 

The old man's dim eye lighted with a sudden gleam as he 
continued, " What you tell me, my son, is as the breath of new 
life to my old, worn-out, sinking frame. But you seem to 
fear that his success will not be permanent : tell me more, my 



son." 



" Alas ! " replied Juan, " those terrible heretical islanders, the 
^English, are assisting the usurper with men and money; our 
people are divided amongst themselves, and I fear there are 
many traitors in our camps." 

" Alas, alas ! is it so ? I feared it. But what news of my old 
acquaintance, the fiery Gomez ? " 

" He is near at hand," wliispered Juan, in a low, fierce voice, 
" and in a few days he will be here — here, in this very town of 
Cordova." 

" Ha ! that warms my old heart again ; would I were young, 
were it only to strike one blow for the righteous cause. But, my 
son, are you not in danger here ? If you are discovered — " 

" Father," interrupted Juan, " say no more ; danger is fami- 
liar to me, and I have come on an errand which I must perform, 
although duty will admit of no delay, and this very evening I 
must leave Cordova. Perchance, father, you can assist me. 
There are two ladies in this fonda, inhabitants of the Sierra de 
Bonda, who must be warned to leave this place immediately. 
God help them I our rough soldiery are but sorry companions 



was nothing repulsive there; on the contrary, asmile that went to 
the heart rested on his finely-formed features ; it was irresistible ; 
the cloud on her brow cleared away like an April shower, and 
in a moment the sylph-like Pepita Trained her accustomed viva- 
city, and with a clear ringing voice she tenderly addressed the 
old Carlist, caressing him with those &iry-like hands, " I have 
brought you the flowers you so dearly love, dear father. I 
gathered them with my own hands, in the gardens of the palace 
of the Inquisition, before the dew was off: are they not sweet 
and blooming ? " 

" Yes, sweet and blooming as yourself, dear child. But say, 
Pepita, will you do me a service? " 

" Oh yes, dear lather, anything for you ; do I not love you ? " 
and she threw her slender arms round his neck, and kissed him 
fondly. 

" Be quiet, yon suicy one, and listen to me." 

" Yes, &ther." 

"Tkeie are two ladies in the fonda — Bondenians." 

" Oh yes, T know them— one so pretty and so kind, and the 
other fat and so cross ; I sat with then yfetodaj ; the youngest 
calls me her dear little sister." 



all are gone — but the daughter of our host. I have given her 
what little education my poor brains and small means are capable 
of ; and she repays me by her charming little attentions and en- 
dearments, and by her artless though sprightly conversation. 
But come, my young friend," added he, kindly, to Don Juan, 
who was suddenly lost in a profound reverie, for his thoughts 
were naturally wandering back to his own Biscayan home and 
beloved fiimily, " you must not forget to have a note ready : 
here are writing materials. ' 

" Pardon me, 1 pray you, if my thoughts were straying— dear 
little sisters, where are you now ?" 

The note was soon written, and contained but these few words : 

" Frascita, you must leave this immediately ; believe me, it is 
necessary. " Jo AN." 

Just as he had finished, Pe[uta glided into the room. What a 
charming little figure she was ! Over her finely formed head 
was thrown a black lace mantilla, which fell in folds over her 
shoulders ; and from under the shade of the laee peeped her small 
oval face. Her black eyes, fringed with long silky lashes, 
sparkled under her arched eyebrows, which were smooth and 
black as if cut from the glossy skin of a mole ; her nose was thin 
and slightly aquiline ; her delicate mouth, dimpling with smiles, 
disclosed between the ruby of her lips her small pearly teeth ; 
her complexion was clear and slightly olive, but the warm blood 
mantling in her cheeks difiiised around a roseate colour; her 
&iry-]ike form was shown to advantage by a black silk dress, 
quite plain, and litting tight to the body — full and short in the 
skirts, so as to display a round and tapering ankle and miniature 
feet. She could not be said to walk ; her movement was now 
that of the bounding gazelle, now that of the fish gliding through 
the waters, or the bird winging its way through the clear air ; 
now stately, yet graceful as — what shall I say ? — as that of her 
own sisterhood, the AndalOsian maiden ; and I can say no more. 
In her hand she held a carved ivory £in, embossed with gntven 
silver, which she opened and shut with a peculiar grace, as she 
said, slightly blushing, " If the caballero is ready, I will be hia 
guide." It was near midday ; and as Pepila glided aloBg tbe 
narrow tortuous streets, now glowing in the suu^lare, doaely 
followed by the muleteer, they encountered nothing but a few 



"Stay, Pepita, for a moment," soidJuan, hurriedly; "cannot 
I see the seiiorita myself?" 

" No, senor, that is impossible," she briskly answered : " trust 
to me." 

Juan entered the room ; the old Carlist was not there. In a 
fen minutes, although it seemed an age to our hero, Pepita came 
back with a serious and demure countenance ; yet one might have 
observed a little malicious smile about her mouth. 

" Ilave you succeeded, my fairy messenger? Have you an 
answer for me ?" 

" No, the lady could not write one, as there were visitors in 
the room." 

" How provoking, how vesatioua 1" 

" Oh, senor, how impatient you are ! — did I not tell you to 
trust to me ? I took the lady a bouquet of flowers ; and as I gave 
them to her, I whbpered in her ear, ' He sends you these ; is 
there any answer for Aim f The lady started, but said quickly, 
giving me this rosebud back, ' Yes, after to-morrow.* " 

" Pray God it may be in time," muttered Juan to himself. 

" Do you understand it ?" continued the damsel ; " I do not : 
but I suppose this pretty flower is for you." 

" Yes, dear Pepita; give it to me," and he took it and kissed 
it rapturously ; but not content with that, he imprinted a kiss on 
the glowing cheek of the blushing Pepita, 

" For shame, seiior," said she, petulantly : " but see, there are 
your mules ready loaded in ,'the courtyard as if for the road — it 
is evident you must not stay any longer : this is my father's 
doing — there is danger. Hark, some one calls me. Adioe, 
cavallero ; may God go with you, and may you and the cause 
prosper." 

Then, without wtdting any further reply or question, she left 



Tonng Cirlist ind the Christinii Muden — The Charcoal-BarDer and hil 
fierce Employ ei^-The Watcher Watched. 

He who has not passed a summer evening amongst gardens in 
the south of Spain, has never felt the climate of a terrestrial 
paradise. When, after the fierce heat of the glaring day, the 
gentle o^ht-breeze comes softly fauniog the air, nutltng the 
leaves of the olive-trees, and bearing on its wings the perfume of 
the rose, the orange-flower, and the magnolia, which lift up their 
drooping yet beautiful heads refreshed by the cooling dew. 
When the full moon, hanging in the deep purple sky, surrounds 
herself with a glowing light, and fringes with her soft raya the 
dark and frowning rocks which cast deep shadows into the vall^ 
below, where a silver stream meanders like a white shining 
serpent. When from every orange, every myrtle grove, the 
answering nightingales pour their lovelorn songs, filling the 
u'^ht with plaintive music, which, mingling with the murmuring 
splash of falling waters, creates a melody so soft, so pleasing, so 
harmonious, that the enraptured hearer might well awake and 
exclaim, " Such was Paradise 1 " and such was the night that 
followed the day of the bull-fight. 

It was near midnight, yet the Alameda was still thronged 
with lovely women and admiring men, promenading amidst the 
trees, or seated in picturesque groups on the benches, enjoying 
the fresh breeze of the night or listening to the nightingales, 
whilst occasionally the joke and laugh went merrily round. 
Outside, too, in the open space in front of the enclosure, the 
mirth was boisterous, where still the dull glare from the fires of 
the gipsy women cooking fritters, threw a red light on the dark 
swarthy figures of the muleteers and charcoal-burners that stood 
in noisy chattering groups around them. 

On a bench at the farthest end of the Alameda reclined 



avakened, aod with a keen, quick, B^arching glance looks around : 
there is no one there ; he is apparently satisfied, and sinks back 
again upon the bench ; but as he still sits there his thougLts find 
vent in broken sentences ; now he speaks aloud as if addressing 



some one, now he mutters indistinctly to himself: let us read 
them for him. 

" I care not ; whosoever brings most grist to my mil), be is tlie 
man for me. Yiva Carlos Quinto, say I, for if tie had not put 
his foot into the stirrup to mount the throne of Spain, the red 
gold I so dearly love would not have poured forth so freely ; and 
Viva Boma, for after all she is the spring whence the stream 
flows, and Carlos b only the channel that brings it down in such 
plentiful rivers to feed us pobrecitos; and, above all. Viva d 
Padre, who distributes it with so bountiful a hand. That Lope 
thinks me a savage fool, ay, a fool with a ready hand but small 
wit — that the gun and the knife are my only assistants : now let 
him beware lest I foil him with his own weapons. Yes, he is 
cunning and crafty as an old grey fox, and I am rash, eavage, 
impetuous, and headstrong as a bull in the arena. But behold, 
I have taken up my cards, and thej are good ; and he shall find 
that, when the stake is large, the miller can play as deep a game 
as the smu^ler : not to break with Don Carlos, but to make 
away with his emissary ; to give FrasciCa a husband, and deprive 
her of a lover ; to dupe the cunning Lope, yet keep him my 
friend : but is that possible ? We shall see. Yes, beauly, and 
gold, and revenge, these are the stakes I play for. That mad- 
man of a Carlist to show hiniself so openly in the bull-ring ; but 
that may serve my purposes, Frascita knows him, loves him, 
that too will assist me. But he must die — he must die — betwixt 
him and me there is no compromise ; it must be annihilation, for 
we cannot breathe the same air. This stranger hath dared to 
cross my path, and is ray rival j ay, and I fear a successful one; 
his blood therefore must flow : will not that be sweet revenge? 
Fras^cita slights and despises me ; I will marry her in spite of 
man or hell. Is not that a glorious revenge to contemplate? 
Lope, too, by his superior cunning, thinks that he has obtained 
a strong ascendancy over my weak mind, but I will outwit him. 
Will not that, too, be revenge ? Ay, revenge ! revenge 1 re- 
venge I" (and he hissed the word through his close-knit teeth.) 
"A thousand curses on this stranger I I cannot denounce him, 
openly, for then I should lose my gold ; I dare not do it secretly, 
for that wily Lope would suspect me. Perhaps I may yet be 
mistaken, and Fiascita does not love him : but no, but no, sbe 



stretched ; but over tliis she would lain pass od the ttiin and 
narrow plank of hope, Ihe end of which she cannot see. 

As Frascita Eat there in this dejected, sorroniiil mood, the 
notes of a guitar struck by a masterly hand issued from the garden 
beneath the window. She started from her painful reverie, arose, 
and looked out; but she could see no one. Presently a voice 
began to accompany the music. " It is he," whispered her beat- 
ing heart. The voice came nearer and nearer; and she could 
distinguish the words of a simple melody, sung in a clear, manly 
tone. She threw back her disordered tresses, and listened : — 
" The nightingales are einging dow 
In every orange grove, 
The splashing foDniuns murmaring flow — 

And steepest thou, my love ? 
The stars are set in deepest blue. 

The perfuned zephyrs rove 
Amidst the rose-bnds fresh with dew — 

And steepest thoa, my love ? 
And hark, amidst the flood of song 

Soft coos the plaintive dove, 
The frowning cliffs the notes prolong — 

And ileepett tltoa, my love? 
The waters of the moonlit stre«in 

Come dashing fttan above 
Ijke sparkling visions of a dream — 

And sleepest Ibou, my tove ? 
Awake, my soul, my love draw near, 

And listen to my vow 
While all is stilt, and none can Iiear 
My tale of love save thou," 



" l3 it madness to love you, my Frascifa?" 

" Oh, Juan, are you not a Carlist? Is it not death if you are 
discovered ? Oh, 6y, fly, I beseecli you." 

" What matters it ? Are we not of the same country, the 
same people, the same &ith ? When these unhappy feuds are 
orer " 

" Still, if you love me, fly, Juan — my uncle " she dared 

not say Mateo. 

" And who is your uncle, Frascila?" 

" He who left the bull-ring- with you." 

" Lope ?" 

" Yes." 

" Gracias ^ Dios, he too is a Carlist ]" 

" Oh, Juan, believe it not, I beseech you : he b a crafty man." 

At that moment a rustling; sound fell on Juan's ear, as if the 
leaves and twigs of the oran^-trees had been pushed aside by an 
animal feeding — then again all was silent. At the same time 
might have been seen the dark, swarthy figure of a charcoal- 
burner creeping along the edge of the precipice, clinging with 
the tenacity and agility of a cat with his hands and feet to the 
projecting and rugged rocks, and moving as stealthily and noise- 
lessly. He was soon lost in the broad shadow cast by the moon- 
light deep into the valley. 

" Juan, I heard a noise." 

" It was nothing, dearest, but the rustling of the leaves by the 
wind." 

" But there is no wind, Juan." 

" It was fancy then, dearest." 

" Oh, no, no, Juan ! — If we are watched ?" 

" Who is there to watch us?" 

" He !" — and the maiden shuddered. 

" And who is he, Frascita?" 

" I cannot, I dare not tell you, Juan." 

" But Lope shall," muttered Juan to himself. 

Steps were now heard approaching, and the light of a distant 
torch threw a red glare down the street. 



"Did he go?" 

" No, I left him there-" 

« What did they talk about ? " 

*' I don't know, seiior Mateo, exactly ; but I think they were 
love-making." 

" A hundred thousand devils I She does love him, then. 
Did not I read that scream aright? Are you sure it was the 
man?" 

" How could I mistake ? Is he not the talteat and handsomest 
man at the&irf " 

" Yes, yes, curses on him ! that is what has bewitched the girl. 
You must continue to watch him, Manolo ; here is money for 
you ; now, good night ! leave me." 

" This may be useful to you, before long," sdd Manolo, as he 
departed, touching his knife, and grinning; " Good night, seiior." 

I said that the charcoal-burner was not onheeded as he passed 
through the deserted streets. 

Scarce}y had he quitted the garden, like a stealthy wolf, when 
another man, in the dress of an arriero, followed close on his 
steps, but keeping in the dark Mdee of the streets. He, too, en- 
tered the Alameda, and concealed liimself b^und a tree. He 
did not remain there, however, for more than a few minutes^ but 
disappeared as silently as he had come. 

To expltun this we must revert to the time when Lope quitted 
the buU-ring with the handsome stranger. 

Conducted by Lope down a winding and nearly precipitous 
path, Juan found himself amongst the beautiful gardens men- 
tioned in the first part of the chapter. 

As they seated themselves under a shady olive-tree, with the 
clear bright stream running at their feet. Lope said— 

*' Here, Colonel Juan, we can talk freely ; I have mnch, maeb 
to thank you for," 

" How so, Lope? If there are any thanks due, they are due 
to you." 

*' Did not you protect two ladies, Bondenians, when the dili- 
gence was burnt, somewhere near Andujar? " 

" Who told you of this ? " 



to confess. He knew that sbe disliked Mateo ; that she was of 
a susceptible and loving disposition ; and tKat the Carliat was 
young, prepossessing, and eininentl^r handsome. Hia intelligent 
follower liad watched the watcher, and thb will account for the 
third party in the garden. 

Who of these three? — this feir g^l, agitated by love, by 
hopes, and fears ; thb fierce and jealous lover ; this light- 
hearted and unsuspecting rival — who of these three slept best that 
night F 



green marble from the Sierra Morena, was carefully swept and 
sprinkled with rose-water ; in the middle a small white marble 
fountain of grotesque workmanship threw small jeta of watw 
from a hundred mouths into a porphyry basin, and filled the 
court with a murmuring sound. On three sides of the square, 
raised a step higher than the level of the court, were rows of 
email marble pillars, green and white alternately, supporting 
small arabesque or Moorish arches quaintly carved and em- 
bossed with gold and azure in jmiiation of the Court of Lions; 
between these pillars were pots of orange-trees and camellias in 
full blossom, perfuming all around. 

A dark awning stretched over the quadrangle prevented the 
glare of the day from entering, and threw a soft and dreamy 
repose on everything below, 

In this cool and fragrant retreat sat the smu^ler and his 
lovely niece. 

The conversation had evidently been interesting, for her dark 
eye was sparkling with uncommon lustre, and a bright blush 
shone through her transparent skin. What was it that had called 
the mantling blood into those smooth and peach-like cheeks ? 

Lope loved his niece: he had no children, and all his aifec- 
tions were centred in her. Engaged in daring and lawless, 
although eucce^ful pursuits, his mind found a delicious repose in 
her society ; she was the haven of his rest, to which he flew from 
the wild turmoil of his career. Besides, Frascita was an orphan, 
and had been left to his care by those he once had dearly loved. 
She herself was a being formed to be cherished — bright, and 
glowing, and warm as the skies of her own land. No wonder 
then that the bold smuggler dearly loved the gay, the charming 
Frascita. And there they sat — the dark, tall, athletic, powerful 
man, with his hair just tinged with grey— and the graceful, 
elegant, blooming girl. 

" Come, hija mia, let there be confidence between us — I am 
going to be your &ther- con feasor to-day. Frascita, you have a 
secret — and it is now necessary for your good that nothing should 
be concealed from me. You know this stranger? " 



36 THE CONVERSATION. [chap. iv. 

" Mateo ; always Mateo ! " cried Frascita, pettishly. ** Is 
he an ogre to frighten children with ? Am I not too Andaluz?'* 

" Yes, yes, dear niece, in everything," said Lope, looking at 
her proudly and fondly. 

" But, uncle," continued Frascita impetuously, " he threatened 
me — ^must I bear that too ? I 'm an Andalueian maiden." 

"Ha! did he so?" muttered Lope to himself: — "he is 
already jealous then." 

" Yes, yes, he bade me — me, your niece — beware ! " And 
she drew her slender form up to its full height, and sparks 
seemed to flash from her eyes, as she added, " Sooner than wed 
him now, I would cast myself over that awful bridge where the 
Rio Verde dashes five hundred feet below." 

" Hush, hush hija mia ; we must go with the old adage, ^ Fair 
and softly wins the day.' You must smooth those frowns, which 
do not become you ; and at least receive Mateo kindly and 
courteously for my sake — ^for all our sakes." 

" Uncle, I will ; but I beseech you, urge me no further oA 
this topic — see— it will kill me.*' 

" I am then to understand that you love this Colonel Juan." 

** Love him — do I love him ? " said the maiden distractedly. 
** It is folly — it is rashness — it is madness ; but it is now too 
late — I cannot turn back, and I would not." 

" Curses on these political differences !" thought Lope : '* but 
for these all might go on well, and Frascita might be happy ; but 
now, whichever way I turn, I see nothing but dangers and dif- 
ficulties for her — for me — for all of us : but I too once loved." 

Thus far had the confessions of the beauty of Honda proceeded, 
when a servant entered, and informed Lope that a handsome 
young caballero wished to see him. 

" You had better retire, dear niece," said the smuggler, " as I 
wish to speak to this caballero alone." Frascita obeyed reluc- 
tantly, and with her eyes cast upon the ground, for her heart but 
too readily divined who the handsome stranger was. Yet, al- 
though her uncle wished her to retire, the wish was uttered in 
so kind a tone that her heart was a little reassured. 

Whether she peeped or not I must leave my fair readers to 
guess. Could I cnange my sex, and be in love, I do not know 
what I should do under such circumstances ; but as it is « 



38 THE CONVERSATION. [chap. iV. 

^' Ha !" said Juan musingly ; <^ this man may be bought, then : 
this may assist our plansr." 

'^ Yes, yes, no doubt the dollars have great weight with him ; 
but in this instance I fear they will not succeed." 
< '' They must be tried, however : I have funds at my disposal 
which"— 

- "I know, I know, my friend," interrupted the smuggler; 
^' but this is not all. You are suspected already, for I know that 
you are watched. What your life is worth, if you are discovered, 
you well know. This war to the knife has made men savages : 
if it were hinted that you were a Faccioso — pardon me. Colonel, 
for making use of the word — a tile of the guard, a few loaded 
muskets, fuego, and what are you ? Forgive me, my friend, but 
I wish to impress more caution on you. You have trusted your- 
self in my hands, and you are now bound to me by a dearer tie 
than I dreamed of; for he who has Frascita's love has mine 
also ; and she has confessed to me that she does love you : I am 
therefore bound more than ever to watch over your safety. I 
have given out that you are a friend of mine from Almeria, 
engaged in a vast smuggling business (the safest character, by 
the way, to assume), and that you have come up to the fair to 
purchase horses, and for such you must condescend to pass for 
the present. But again I warn you. Colonel, to beware of 
Mateo. I do not think he will l etray you ; but if his jealou^ 
is aroused by discovering that you are his rival, he will stop at 
nothing for revenge. But come, Colonel, let us go and look at 
the fair before all the horses are bought." 

Juan seemed reluctant to stir. 

^^No, no, not now," said the smuggler, laughing; ^^ I under- 
stand you ; but business first, pleasure afterwards. Do not forget 
we have to meet the Padre." 

'* But one moment." 

" Not now, not now ; after the bull-fight" 

" But one word." 

^' No, no, it will unfit you for the conference ; you will be 
quarrelling with Mateo." 

Juan yielded with a bad grace, grievously disappointed at not 
seeing his charming mistress ; but still Lope was her uncle, her 
guardian — so they went out together. 



So saying tbe smuggler turned away, and was soon lost in tiie 
crowd. 

" Well, my merry little friend of the Sierra Morena, what part 
are you playing in the comedy?" said Juan, addressing his old 
^mpanion. 

" Sancho Fanza, Senor," replied Pepe, grinning. 

" How so?" 

" I wait on your Excellency." 

" Ha, ha I I am Don Quixote then I But where is my 
Bosinante ?" 

" That is juBt what I was going to observe to your Excellency. 
Will it please you to look at the horses? You will want a good 
one, take Pepe's word for it. There is such a haca here ; he 
belongs to a friend of mine ; he is of the royal breed. The 
English officers want to get him ; but you must buy him. He 
is an enten>~black as the night — fest as the wind — active as a 
gnat — gentle as a lamb— tame as a dog. Such loins ! — such a 
back! — such legs!— such a ehoulder ! He can carry twenty 
arrobas, or I'm no judge of horseflesh. Come and look at him — 
this way, Senor — you must buy him." 

So saying, the chattering but faithful muleteer bustled through 
the crowd to where a noble-looking horse was led up and down 
in a circle of admiring lookers-on. 

The horse was in a white foam, and his nostrils seemed to 
.breathe fire ; he had been running a race with an officer's horse 
from Gibraltar, and the excitement was intense, for he had won 
it Hb present owner, a tall, dark, swarthy, gaunt man,-seemed 
to r^iard the animal as a second Bavieca. Juan inquired hia 
price. Every eye was immediately turned on our hero. 

" Tres ciento duros," proudly replied the owner, patting the 
horse on bis arched neck ; " not a peseta less." 

Juan hesitated for a moment. 

" Buy him," wliiapered Pepito, eagerly ; " cm the honour of a 
mountaineer, you will want him." 

Whispers now began to circulate amongst the spectators : " It is 
certainly he." "Who is be?" "The stranger who killed the bull." 

" Buy him," t^ain whispered Pepe, still more eagerly, as two 
or three of the crowd plucked him by the sleeve, and pulled him 
Bude, curious to know who Don Juan really was. 



±iow many more atrocities he would have enumerated does not 
appear ; for Don Juan interrupted him suddenly by springing up 
and darting out of the fort. 

" Esta loco por cierto," cried Pepe, jumping up, and follow* 
ing him. 

As Lope was entering the town he met Mateo. Their greet- 
ing was apparently as friendly as usual, but a close observer 
might have perceived that each was playing a part. 

" Well met, Lope," said Mateo ; " I was looking for you 
— I have some news for your ear alone. I have just heard from 
the coast — tlie Felicidad has run her cargo safe, and she is 
waiting for orders at the mouth of the Guadiara." 

" Is that all you came to tell me, Mateo? " 

" No, I was in the Fonda de la Reyna just now, and I heard 
some of the officers saying that Gomez, with a considerable 
force, was somewhere in the neigh bo urliood, and that the people 
were leaving the villages, and flying to Algeciras and Gibraltar; 
and that the authorities here were getting very jealous, and 
were going to examine all strangers ; and that rumours were 
flying about of emissaries from Don Carlos being in the town. 
So I came to warn you of it ; but there will be no danger of & 
search, nor indeed of any inquiry being made, until the bull-fight 

" I agree with you, Mateo. I do not think there will be any 
risk to-day ; so we can have our meeting ; nobody will betray 
tu; we are too well known. But thank you for your friendly 
warning ; I will see to it to-morrow. Still, if you could And 
Padre Tomaso, and bring him to the venta in about an hour, it 
would he as well." 

" I saw him only a few minutes ago in the town ; he is in a 
terrible fidget; and I realty doubt whether he will come at all ; 
he is but a cowardly priest." 

" I think you are mistaken in that, Mateo. The priests are 
brave enough when working for the aggrandisement of tdeif 
order, or even for their own advantage; and this is more espe- 
cially their cause, and I think we must make it ours too. What 
say you, Hateo ? " 



and find the Fadre, and briag him with me to the venta — htwta 
la vbta, Lope;" and the miller haatened away. 

Iiope entered his house in deep thought; he paced up and 
down the patio hurriedly, muttering to himself, " There is not a 
moment to be lost — Juan must fly — but where? It would be 
madness for him to enter the town again ; he must try and rejoin 
Gomez, or get on board some of the smuggling craft on the 
coast, and so get to Gibraltar. I aud my niece can Join bim 
there, that 's true : but how to deceive Mateo ; he is gone noWf 
no doubt, to lay his plana — I can see that he is meditating some- 
thing — but I will forestall him. The black horse must remtun ; - 
be guesses, no doubt, who has bought him, and for what purpose, 
and he will have his spies at the Gaucin gate, and they will sus* 
pect something if I send the horse on. What is to be done? 
I cannot — I must not — let this gallant youth perisli ; and Frascita 
too — what will become of her should anything happen to her 
lover? I icnow her well, and fear for her. Still I fear that 
he can hardly get out of the net — something must be done — I 
will not delay a minute." Lope called a servant— 

" Perez, are any of the men here ? " 

" Yes, Senor, there 's El Tuerto and Bartolo of Medina, 
smoking in the stable, looking at the new horse." 

" Tell them to saddle two good hacas ; to get ready for the 
road immediately, and to take their escopetas with them. But 
stay— send El Tuerto here." 

£1 Tuerto, or the one-eyed, was a tall, gaunt, fierce-looking 
Andaluz ; but he belied his appearance, for he was a good- 
humoured fellow enough, with a strong propeuuty to aguar- 
diente, and a man of few words. 

"Well, Tuerto, do you want to earn an onza?" 

" Without doubt, Seiior." 

"Then listen to me. Take Bartolo, and two good horses, and 
set out at once for Gaucin. You know the small olive-groTe 
before you come to the pass where the soldiers are? " 

" Si, Seiior," 

" Stop there until Pepe, the arriero, and a stranger join you ; 
give up the horses to them, see them past the soldiers, and then 
you can either come back or go on to Gaucin ; perhaps it will be 
better to go on. Take your alforjas with barley for the horses, 



" This is a scheme of Mateo's," raid Lope to the feithful mule- 
teer, " to make sure of the Colonel waiting; until night at lea«t. 
It ia now )iigh time tiiat he eiiould start ; he ought to be twelve 
hours, at the least, in advance of any pursuit. I doubt whether 
the authorities here have any suspicion of his being a Carlino ; 
sUll Mateo ia capable of any and the wont treachery now that 
his jealousy is aroused. My niece has had time to esplain every 
thing ; they must part : it is a pity, too, so young, so handsome, 
and so loving a pair ; but perish he must if he remains. I can 
neither save him nor conceal him ; his only safety is in flight to 
the coast, and that immediate. Are you ready to go with bim, 
Pepe? You have always been faithful to me, my friend; will yon 
be so now ?" 

" I am yours to the death, and what would I not do for such 
a three?" replied the little arriero earnestly, " Trust me, Senor 
Iiope." 

The smu^ler turned into the ruins. 

" Forgive me, Colonel," said Lope, kindly, taking the young 
Carlist's hand in his, " forgive me for interrupting you. It is 
time you should go ; you have a fierce, implacable, bitter enemy, 
for he has discovered all ; delay is dangerous, and an hour has 
been already lost," 

" Oh, yes, dear Juan, fly, I beseech you," said the maiden, 
imploringly, and at the same time firmly : " oh, do not linger 
here ; we shall soon meet again." 

The young Carltst hesitated ; overwhelmed, for a moment, by 
the idea of losing her he loved so tenderly, his senses reeled, and 
he leaned against the wall for support. Before he could recover 
himself ihey were gone ; and yet the fragrance of a kiss rested 
on his lips — all that was now left to him of the Pride of the 
Sierras. 

He started up to overtake them, but paused, and sank down, 
half stupiCied and unconscious, on the crumbling ruins; hislimbii 
did not move ; but his eye followed the graceful form of hte 
darling mistress, until it was lost amidst the crowd ; and even 
then it seemed to trace her, so fixed — so eager was his gaze. 
Thusasecond time the lovers parted. Will they ever meet again? 



4« THE FLIGHT FBOM RONDA. [cteAF. v. 



lead the way. Leaving the plain, Pepe struck into a narrow, 
winding path, which seemed to end in a precipice ; but by scram- 
bling, and sliding, and jumping from rock to rock, and lowering 
themselves over fearful places, where the least slip would have 
been fatal, and at which Juan, brave as he was, could scarcely 
forbear from shuddering, whilst the active little mountaineer only 
laughed, they arrived safely amidst the broken gardens in the 
valley beneath the town. Around huge black rocks, over spark- 
ling watercourses and bubbling brooks, through orange and 
olive groves, amidst rose beds, patches of Indian com, pomegra- 
nates, geraniums, and stately aloes — a very chaos of gardens, the 
little arriero threaded his way until the valley of the river was 
crossed. Then, climbing up by a path as precipitous, rugged, 
and rocky as that by which they had descended, Juan found him- 
self unexpectedly on the wished-for road. 

It was now within an hour of noon, and although it was au- 
tumn the sun shone out with a fierce intensity. Scarcely a soul 
was stirring, for the Rondenians were enjoying their siesta during 
the midday heat. 

A solitary sentinel stood gaping and gazing with a lazy, lack- 
lustre eye over the parapet, but he took no notice of the 
fugitives. 

Fear was no ingredient in the disposition of our hero — he had 
never even known what that feeling was ; yet his heart beat more 
freely, and the air seemed lighter, when nothing was visible save 
the mountain and the sky. 

Busied with his own train of ideas, he followed in silence his 
trusty guide. " They would meet again. Gomez had kept his 
word, and ere long would be master of Andalucia. She would 
see him as a victor, not as a lurking spy." Such were the lead- 
ing thoughts of his buoyant mind. 

Castle after castle arose in the air and vanished away, as his 
thoughts dwelt upon the future. Happy prerogative of lovers I 
what would ye do without these aery creations of your wanton 
brains ? Is there one among you all that hath not built some such 
gorgeous fabric in his waking dreams ? If such there be, go crown 
him. Dullness, with a leaden crown, for his name is Apathy. 

Briskly the two walked on for nearly two leagues under the 
glowing sun, yet neither spoke ; Juan building his castles in tlie 



tioDs, so widely spread, that everybody was thinking and taking 
care of himself ; it only wanted a real alarm to scatter them like 
sheep before the wolves. 

The fugitives, however, dismounted, and led their jaded hacas 
through the long and ill<paved streets, and down the tremeudous 
hill on which Gauein stands. 

Fortunate it was for our hero, as the sequel will show, that 
the alarmed alatfl of the people had scared the travellers away 
from their halting^place. 

At the foot of the hill, a little removed from the road, there 
was a venla, beautifully situated in a grove of orang«-treea : 
lights were gleaming through the windows and from the open 
door ; this, too, the fugitives could see was filled with wild look- 
ing soldiery. 

Digging their sharp stirrup-irons into the flanks of their tired 
horses, they cantered sharply past. 

The noise brought several of the soldiers to the door; shots 
were fired at random — the bullets whistled harmlessly by, and 
the figures of the fugitives were soon lost in the increasing 
gloom. 

When they pulled their horses into a walk — bo difficult matter, 
by the bye — Jtian, althougli his situation was anything but agree- 
able, again breathed freely. 

There is always a strong reaction of the mind when a man, 
however brave, has escaped from a danger that appears imminent. 
What warrior is not glad when the battle is over? What sailor 
does not rejoice when the storm is past ? Does not even the 
huntsman feel it when he has safely surmounted some dangerous 
leap ? But, above all, when the earth has rocked under the feet, 
when the mountains have been "bowed down to the valleys, when 
the crash of falling cliffs and the rattle of the earthquake have 
sounded in the ear, then the moment that convulsed and heaving 
Nature has resumed her tranquillity, does not the blood rush 
circling again through the veins ? does not, as it were, a Dew life 
resuscitate the fainting heart ? Kew dangers may arise, but this 
is past and gone. One escape seems the pledge of future deliver- 
ances. 

The night was dark, although the moon had risen, for a dense 
mist hung all around the horizon. The air was still, and a few 



barking furioualj, and seemed determined to oppose the entrance 
of the strangera. Pepito jumped off hta horse and called to them, 
" Down, ye devils, down ; don't you know me?" At the sound 
of his voice the dogs began to eroell round him ; then hushing 
their clamorous tongues, whined, and fewned, and jumped on 
biin. 

Patting their heads the arriero entered the venta, beckoning 
to Juan to keep behind him. 

Before the charcoal-fire two tall, athletic young men were 
seated smoking. 

Beside them stood a table with an earthenware jar of wine and 

As they turned round, the arriero, on whose swarthy lace and 
dark figure fell the dull glare from the fire, made a sign, crossing 

" What ! ia that you, Pepecillo ?" cried one, jumping up and 
embracing him : " I thought you were up in the sierras with the 
Senor Lope." 

"So I was, BO I was; but is all right here? I hare a friend 
with me." 

" Carajo ! A friend ! Who is he ? Is he one of us ? " said 
both together. 

" He is a friend of the Senor Lope," promptly replied the 
arriero. 

" He is welcome, then ; bid him come in." 

Juan entered, and saluted them. 

One of the young men then went out, and put the tired horses 
in the stable, and fed them. On his return he inquired how far 
they had come, that the hacae were so jaded. 

" Don't ask me any questions," said Fepe, laughing ; " it's no 
use, for I won't answer them." 

" But look you here, Pepecillo mio," replied the one who spoke 
last, " there is business on band to-night ; the stranger must take 
the oath. Hark ye," and he whispered in Pepe's ear, " the Feli- 
cidade is lying off the mouth of the river, and her cargo, at least 
a part of it, is in there," and be pointed with hb thumb over his 
shoulder at the inner room. " The womea are packing it at this 
moment ; the riders will be here presently : they won't like a 



&4 THE CREEK. [chap. t. 



V I^ere they are ; let us welcome the jolly fellows," cried the 
first speaker, jumping up. *< B^t, no : in with you amongst the 
women ; but, mind, no quarrelling or love-making, or we shall 
have a jabbering like a hen-roost with a rat in it : — in with you." 

Juan and the arriero entered the inner room, where three 
women, two of whom were young and rather pretty, were busily- 
employed unpacking lilies of cotton and woollen stuffs, and making 
them up into sma^lle^ packages fit for the road. 

Qnly one of the women took any notice of the strangers ; they 
were well accustomed to all kinds of concealment. She was 

* 

coming fonjard to we^lcome Pepito, but he stopped her with a 

sign. 

[Presently, as the wine took effect, the noise and mirth in the 
outer room became fast and ^rious. 

" This will never do," whispered the arriero to Juan. " I 
know them : they '11 be for making you take the oath presently. 
When the wi^e gets into their heads, son demonios ; so let us slip 
out gently and try and find the boat. I know every inch of the 
grqund, bvit it is Very soft ai\d treacherous ; so take care, Senor, 
and follow me close," 

There was a small door at the back of the women^^ apartment. 

Pepe made a sign to the girl to open it : she did so, and they 
slipped out noiselessly. It was pitch dark. 

Groping their way in silence through a tangled brake, where 
the stunted wild myrtle, the juniper, and the alder filled the black, 
moist intervals between the sand-hills, forming a dismal and un- 
wholesome swamp, the abode of the rabbit and the red-legged 
partridge, and crossing, at the expense of many a severe wettings 
sundry muddy £^nd stinking ditches, Jua,n and his guide reached 
the creek. 

After a lengthened search, during which the arriero did not 
i^utter less t;han a hundred oaths, they succeeded in finding the 
boat. There were no oars. 

jLt i,haf, moment, gleaming faintly over the sand-hills, a light 
far out to seaward showed itself for an instant. A low report, as 
of a distant gun, followed. 

" Carajo !" exclaimed Pepito ; ** that must be the Guarda Costa 
signalling. It is evident we cannot stay here, and the Felicidad 
will be off." 



"LaFelicidad." 

"All right," said the voice from the felucca; "come oa 
board." 

" Stay a moment, Senor i just hold on wliile I speak to the 
captain," said the arriero, as he sprang into the felucca. Jn a 
few minutes he returned. 

" It 's all right, Senor ; you may come on board. I eicplained 
your situation to the captain, adding that you were a friend of 
the Senor Lope — his name is a passport. 'Ab,' said he, 'this 
cavallero is your friend, and is unfortunate ; that is quite «iough 
for me, I don't want to bear any more.' Between us two, Setior 
Juan, I think el capilan hates the Christinos, although he is no 



As Juan stepped on boaxil he was kindly welcomed by the 
captain of the smuggling craft. " You are running a great risk, 
Senor," said the Genoese. " You have come on board at an 
unlucky time : I cannot sail until to-morrow, and there is a 
Queen's vessel off, and I &ncy she is on the look-out for uh. 
You see it is calm now — we are embayed ; and though the sweet 
little veMel is as swift as a bird, she may cut us off or disable us ; 
and then seven years' at least hard labour in the works of Ceuta 
— curses ou them I" 

" And if I stay on shore it is death, perhaps the death of a 
d<^," said Juan bitterly. 

" Well, well," replied the captain kindly, " don't be cast down, 
Se£or ; we will give them the slip yet : I 've had many a touch 
and go escape in my time, and I'm twenty years older than you, 
so be easy ; you have not yet run your time out. But you are 
cold and wet; come below." 

Indeed our hero, though with a frame and a constitution of 
iron, was nearly worn out with hunger, cold, wet, and fiitigue ; 
so that after refreshing himself, notwithstanding his dangerous 
and unpleasant situation, and harassing thoughts, he slept long 
and soundly. 

Juan was awoke by the report of a caouon. Wh«i he went 
OR deck the Feltcidad was still at anchor. A thick white veil 



58 A BEAUTIFUL SCENE. [chap. v. 

again, and bring the boat back ; for, Senor Juan, I would not 
think of deserting you — and here I am." 

Juan thanked him. 

'^ No thanks, Seiior ; next to the fknious Lope and his charm- 
ing niece, you have my esteem. What was I saying ? Oh, leave 
a woman alone to manage a delicate affair, but don't ask her 
questions. I had to wait ; but, at all events, here I am. Tt 
seems, however," added the arriero, earnestly, ^' that they have 
all got a hint of your being on board the Felicidad : stUl, I 
cannot understand how they know it." 

^' It is Mateo's work ; but I will repay him for it yet, if I 
escape," said Juan, savagely. 

By this time the anchor of the smuggling crafl was weighed, 
and the huge lateen sail loosened, and all ready to hoist. The 
men manned the oars, and the sharp little vessel glided ahead 
through the smooth water. 

A light and gentle air began to creep off the land. 

The huge yard was promptly swayed aloft, and the sail set. 

Presently the fog rolled upwards like a semi-transparent white 
curtain from the surface of the sea, and vanished in the air. 
The bright Mediterranean suddenly appeared glowing in the 
sun's rays ; and there, about three miles distant, lay the gun-brig, 
with her white glistening sails still idly flapping against the masts. 

The scene was truly beautiful. 

At the northern extremity, or horn of the bay, the Sierra 
Yermeja, rising abruptly from the sea, and trending away towards 
Malaga, shone in the sunlight with a bright vermilion flame. 
The smooth and placid sea seemed on fire ; whilst on its glassy 
bosom, at various intervals and distances, the forms of large 
vessels reposed still and motionless as if painted on canvas ; 
every mast, every sail, every rope, was reflected in the polished 
mirror of that lovely sea. To the south the vast towering rock 
of old Calpe arose in mighty grandeur, its summit still crowned 
with a wreath of mist. Landward were frowning cliffs and 
broken rocks rising over the sandy beach, and mingled with 
bright green verdure and purple heath. And hiere and there a 
white round tower stood as a watchman on the heights. Beneath 
these several dusky figures could now be discerned moving busily 
to and fro ; these were the Carabineros, attracted by the firing. 
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^* You see those men moving about there,^ said the captain to 
Juan, pointing to tlie shore ; *^ that is no doubt what the Guarda 
Costa was signalling for : but there must be soBoething out of the 
way, or they would not have taken even the trouble to show 
themselves^^ 

^' It seems/' said Juan^ '•' that lam fated to bring trouble now 
on all I have any dealings with." 

'^ Never mind about that, Seiior, but look at the brig yonder. 
See, she has got the wind at last—^there, her sails fill — she will no 
doubt edge in upon u£^ and drive us under the fire of the men on 
shore, or force us on the rocks ; but depend upon it," added he, 
squeezing Juan's hand in his, ^^ I am not the man to give it up 
easily." 

The Felicidad now began to move rapidly through the water, 
creeping along the shore. The sea was perfectly smooth, only 
rippled by the freshening west witMi that came sweeping down 
the ravines and gullies, bearing on its wings the perfume of the 
flowers. 

The Guarda Costa and the Felicidad were both on the same 
tack, with their heads nearly to the southward ; the former lying 
rather closer to the wind, and edging in shore to lessen her distance; 
the latter sneaking along about a quarter of a mile from the beach, 
but going freer, and consequently faster, through the water. 

The Genoese took off his broad-leafed hat, and crushing it 
between his hands, cried out, in an excited state, '^ All now de- 
pends on what practice she makes with her popguns. The water 
shoals gradually, and they are too deep to come very near. I 
don't think they like or will try close quarters with their boats ; 
so, if they don't succeed in winging us, we shall give them the 
slip yet.'* 

'^ I cannot see how it b possible ?" said Juan, inquiringly. 

'^ Oh, easily enough : if we once get inside the English lines, 
I'll beach her if we have to swim for it. They dare not take us 
then ; the redcoats wo'n't let them.'' 

The Guarda Costa edged in nearer and nearer the shore ; and 
although she did not sail so fast, having less distance to go, she 
still kept her relative position. She was soon within a mile of the 
gallant little smuggling craft. 

" Look out for yourselves, men," cried the Genoese, sharply ; 



" I see her foresail lift ; under hatchways a]l of yoa, but the mate 
and myself." 

Five jets of flame, five white pufia of smoke, broke mddenly 
from the side of the brig, and the shot came hissing and ricochet- 
ting along the smooth surikce of the water ; but all fell short or 
wide, whilst the echo reverberated in low murmurs from the 
distant hills. " Bah I" stud the captain, conteniptoously, shru^ng 
his shoulders. 

Presently a running, ^tattering fire of musketry came from off 
the shore ; yet, although the bullets whizzed and sung over their 
heads and around them, not a man or rope was hit. " Keep 
your powder and balb, you fools, for the Carlists," growled the 

Shot after shot now came fhim the gun-brig, which was still 
nearing the Felicidad. 

" A. little better that," remarked the captain, as a round shot 
went hisging nearly over their heads, and cutting a round hole in 
the small triangular sail that served as a mizen. Still no damage 
of consequence was done. 

As the hills became lower and the ground more open, the wind 
increased in force and steadiness. 

The rapidity with which the sweet little craft now foanaed 
through the rippling waters soon distanced the CarabinerOB on 
shore, with the exception of a few horsemen, who still kept up an 
irregular and unsuccessful fire. 

But the water deepened, and the brig still edged in upon them 
nearer and nearer. " Luff, you may," said the captain to the 
mate, who was steering. '* We must shoal our water more [ never 
mind those popguns from the land." 

Still they could not shake off the gun-brig, which kept upan 
incessant fire from her guns. 

But the Felicidod seemed appropriately named — she appeared 
to bear a charmed life; for with the esoeptioB of theshot through 
her mizen, not another ball had struck her, though several had 
pitched into the sea so close as to throw the spray on to her low 
deck. 

" Hesrve the gun overboard, we shall draw teas water without 
it, and she will feel all the livelier when it is goae. It 's no use 
with this big one ; we must trust to our heels." 



The captain took the helm. His teeth were clenched, his 
brow contracted, his eye was «et, and he grasped the tiller with 
an iron grasp. 

He stood right on. 

A Btortn of bullets from the land fell around, over and tinder 
him. The gun-brig still fired at intervals, but with the same 
bad aim. The lateen craft came boldly down straiglit on to- 
wards the Felicidad, as if she would run her on board. 

The captain steered as if he meant to pass to windward of the 
felucca ; and so they came down on one another rapidly. When 
about a hundred yards off, the feluCca luffed up into the wind, 
and shivered her sail as if to throw herself right across the 
bows of the smu^ler, and hailed her to surrender. 

No answer was given. 

Her gun, loaded with grape, was then Sred ; bat they had 
checked her way too soon ; tlie muzzle was depressed too much ; 
and the whole charge struck the water close under the little bow- 
sprit of the Felicidad. They were now nearly touching. 

"Yaya usted con Diosl" shouted the Genoese, as he put the 
helm suddenly up, and at the same moment slacked off the main 
sheet. The quick little vessel, answering like lightning to 
her helm, shot by to leeward witliin twenty yards of the 
felucca; and before her enemy was wore round, the gallant 
smu^ler had increased her distance, and was well ahead of her 
pursuer. 

Sever^ vessels that were backstrapped (as it is called) in the 
Bay behind the rock had stood in, probably to see the fun, and 
between two lai^ ships the Genoese steered the Felicidad, thus 
avoiding the fire of the gun-brig. 

Suddenly, as if recovering from her previous confusion and 
stupidity, the felucca again liauled her wind to cut off the smug- 
gling craft from Gibraltar ; and regardless of the neutral vessels, 
lired on, but with as little success as before. 

Like B mountain-hare before the greyhounds the Felicidad 
dashed on ; but the felucca seemed to g^n on her as the wind 
came in powerful gusts over the smooth plain of the Neutral- 
ground. But it was now too lal«. 



HA.viNa left our hero and his Jkithful guide safe under tbe guns 
of the redoubtable fortress, we must retrace our steps over the 
stony mountain -road, and hasten back to Bonda. 

Scarcely had the horsedealer quitted the smuggler's house, with 
a light step and heavy purse, when he felt a tap on the shoulder. 

Mechanically his hand sought the handle of his long knife. 

Turning round, he saw Mateo. 

He drew his hand away as if the knife had burnt him. 

"Dost thou know me, friend?" said the miller, fixing his 
basilisk eyes on the horaedealer's countenance, 

" I beg your pardon, Setior Mateo," said the other, trembling ; 
" I did not know who touched me ; but when I have money 
about me, the hand goes to the knife naturally." 

" I would speak with you atone : follow me." 

The horsedealer obeyed ; but his knees shook, and his teeth 
chattered, as he thought of his dollars, and tlie awful character 
of him he followed, his mind naturelly enough conpling the two 
together. But he was mistaken. 

The; reached the end of the Alameda. ; and the miller, seating 
himself on the same bench which he had occupied the evening 
before, signed to the horsedealer to sit by him. 

Then, fixing his eye on the shifting and wavering countenance 
of the other, he said, in a low but fierce voice — 

" Kow listen to me : I know you ; you are a gipsy." 

The horsedealer started, and made a gesture of denial. 

" Do not deny it ; that is useless." 

" No, by the blessed Virgin I " 

" Fsha ! gipsy or Christian, you stole that horse." 

" But, Seiior "— 

" Silence ! and listen to what I say, and answer my questions 



I 



t-HiP. Ti] HIS CONVEE 

simply — do you hear ?— ani 
you do not. Dost thou nol 

" What wouldst thou do 
tresa?" 

" I \*ear a knife." 

" Dost thou love gold? " 

" I am a gipsy." 

" And hatest a prison ? " 

"lamagipay." 

" Dost thou love a good 

" Next to my mistress." 

" Wouldst thou regain w 
paying the price back ? " 

" It is tlie fashion of the 

"Are you to be trusted? 

" Pay me well." 

" You shall wreak your 
gold, and the noble black h 
But beware I my arm is lo: 
the name of all who play 
Wouldst thou know him ag 

" What 1 the handsome £ 

" Curses on him ! yes, th 

'■'Tishalf a pity, looj 
handed!" 

" Fsha ! are you a drivt 
Carlino ; lie would reator< 
liatred, to a gipsy ! " 

" Why not denounce him 

" Silence ! Wtiat is that 
lable — a single syllable is b 
having any concern in thi; 
you ; for, he may not be a1( 
with him as a guide." 

" And they who accompa 

" Must be spared, if possi 
can be trusted ? " 

" Yes i there are the thn 



" FardoQ me, Henor ; you can speak to them without being 
Been ; they are strangers, and will not know your soice if there 
should be occasion for jou to speak ; I will vouch for you." 

" You ! " said Mateo, with a contemptuous sneer ; " you 
vouch for me ? Ila, ha ! the gipsy vouches for the Christian ! 
But, lead on, thou spawn of hell ! if there be aught of trickery 
or deception in thy dealings with me, thy life-blood shall anawer 
for it." 

So saying, Mateo rose from his seat. 

Could the miller have seen the expression of the g^psy'a coon- 
tenance at that moment, where hatred, revenge, and evil passions 
were struggling for mastery with cupidity and cowardly fear, — 

" letting I dare cot vait upoD I would," — 
he might have changed his purpose. 

Little did that man of blood imagine that his designs had been 
foreseen, and liis plans already anticipated ; that from the spot 
he had that moment quitted, within a short hour his hated and 
successful rival might have been seen threading his way through 
the broken gardens, almost beneath hia very feet. 

He went to seek his destruction, and he left him free. 

The hoTsedealer led the way along the Alameda, across the 
bridge, into the market-place : then turning down a narrow, eteep, 
and ill-paved street, he stopped t^posite to a large shed, full of 
mules and borricoa. At one end of this was a door which opened 
into a dark and tilthy stable ; this, too, was full of hors^ all 
huddled together. 

"This is the place, Seiior," said the g^psy : " will it please 
you to enter ? " 

" I see nothing," said Mateo, impatiently, " but a GIthy 
stable." 

They entered, however, and the gipsy, closing the door after 
him, and speaking to the hacas to keep them quiet, crept along 



edged with blue, reached ouly to a little below the koee. A 
broad red coarse woollen sasli tras wound in many broad folds 
round their waists. Soiled botinea and unlaaned leather shoes 
completed their costume. But, strange to say, although the rest 
of their dress was filthily dirty, their linen waa white and clean. 

Their forms were short, thickset, and very muscular. Their 
dark and ferocious £ices were shaded with huge black wliiskers, and 
their coarse hair fell in long elf-locks from beneath their conical 
hats. Tt was no diflicult matter to see that they were brothers, and 
easier still to imagine that they would not scruple to commit any 
atrocities if paid for. 

The fourth personage was even more remarkable fur the savage 
and cunning expression of his featuius. But as he has nothing 
to do with my story further than being the proprietor of this 
hellish abode, and banker at tiie Montii table, I shall not enter 
into any detail, merely remarking that he was smoking his paper 
cigar apparently in a contented mood ; and no wonder, for he 
had Just plundered the three rateros of their last peseta. 

For some minutes they alt talked together, and their oaths 
and filthy language, although in strict keeping with the place, 
grated harshly even on the miller's ear; ib we will not offend 
our more delicate reader with them. 

" Carajo, No ! I tell you," said one, in Spanish, turning away 



same moment the door opened, apparently of itself. 

" Are you content with me now?" continued the giipsy, iu a 
cringing manner. " Have I done well ?" 

" Don't stand jabbering there, but get out of this infernal hole," 
said the miller, savagely. " Pah, I am half stifled with the smells 
of this cursed den — it will lake a whole bottle of Tinto to wash ray 
throat out ! Out with you, gitano, conjurer, horse-dealer, robber 
— whatever you call yourself 1" 

A^in that strange expression passed like the shadow of a cloud 
over the gipsy's countenance — again his cunning eyes gleamed 
with a sudden fire ; but when the light of the glowing day, which 
penetrated even to that narrow street, fell on his swarthy features, 
no trace was left of angry passions — on the contrary, his manner 
was servile and fewning, like tliat of a well-flo^i;ed hound. 

Before they quitted the shelter of the stable the miller's keen 
eye glanced up and down the street, A charcoal-burner of short 
stature was sauntering along towards them with a lazy step, 
smoking his cigarito, and not another soul was visible. The 
miller beckoned ,to him, and when he was close by his side 
whispered in his ear : " Trusty one, in ten minutes at the Fonda 
de la Reyna : I suspect him — do not lose sight of him for one 
moment. Tou are the mastiff; watch; if he runs rusty, bite." 

And without deigning to say another word to the horse-dealerj 



" What can I do for you, Senor Mateo?" said the host, 

" Have you any netra from the coast ?" 

" Si, Bi, it is all right ; the Felicidad has run her cargo safe." 

" So I heard," replied the miller, impatiently. 

" What will you take?" »^d el amo, significantly, sedng 
Mateo's impatience. 

" Have you a private room ? I expect somebody here directly, 
and I want to speak lo you before they come." 

" Come this way then, Seiior Mateo : a glass of my old Val 
de PeSas will do you no harm. It is as bright as a ruby, and as 
fragrant as your mistress's breath." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Mateo, savagely ; the words of the innkeeper 
kindling atien- the fire in his breast, like dry cedar-chips thrown 
on a amouldoriog wood-Jire. 

The ho$t saw that he hail unwittingly touched a tender spot, 
and wisely said no more, but led the way into a small private 
room, and placing a bottle of that glorious wine on the table, with 
a couple of glasses, he wfuted for the miller to speak. 

" Tou know Lope de la Vega ?" said Mateo, abruptly, 

" Yes : who does not ?" 

" You have dealings with iiim?" 

" Yes, a bale of tobacco, or so." 

" He is playing me false." 

" Is it possible? I thought he was as true as steel," 

" Ay, true to himself, not to me. Curses light on the traitor ! 
He must be got out of tlie way for a abort time," 

" That will be a difficult job." 

" It must be done, however. Can you not deviae sonie 
planr 

" I, Senor?" 

" Yes, you ; cannot you forge some lie, coin some tale, or " — 

" The Seiior Lope !" cried the host in amazement, understand- 
ing the diabolical gleam of the miller's eye : " no, no, that will 
be too dangerous ; he has too many friends here. The people all 
love him ; smugglers, bull-fighters, robbers, carabineros— ev«i 
gipsies doat on hint." 

" Nay, nay, I meant not that — it would not suit my purpoK 
now ; it h only for a day or two." 

" Lope b kind-hearted j can you not work some way or another 
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on bb feelingE ? May tbei 
friend of his taken — youref 

" By the spirit of the ii 
a fool X was not to think o 
Dot «o cunning u he is. Fi 
my jolly host. I drink a hi 
with carrion— send him to 
excellent 1" 

The innkeeper stared, 1 
that was working in Mate< 
to him, even with the hel 
there was some plot, but 
like the gipsy, he was afra 
presence. 

" Yes," continued Mate 
old bird away, the young c 
to business ; have you wri 

The innkeeper went to I 

Whilst he was gone Ma 
and generous wine as he ll 

" It cannot fail ; Frascit 
but a jealous fool, and si 
No, no ; those tears, that i 
flowers. Ho : may the fire 
him. Beware, beware, Fr 
and revenge follows. Thi 
will I drink their blood li 
crush them beneath my f 
action to the words. 

" He quaffed off the li 

and ground it under his he 
Presently the ho*t relur 
the charcoal-burner were 
aguardiente that the horsC' 
minutes had given him w 
rage," and he actually stoo 
trembling. Mateo was in 



Thia done over the mantling bowl in a gay and laughing 
tone, ihe fierce miller proceeded to give the gipsy his final in- 
structions. 

About five leagues from Ronda, on the Gaucin road, there is 
a long and gloomy defile where the night-fiawk flits about even 
in the day-time. Aa the traveller emei^^ from this, the moun- 
tain path, sweeping round a deep hollow, presents a singular 
spectacle. Huge masses of dark rocks, pinnacled like castle 
turrets, tower above him, whilst below there yawns a deep and 
abrupt precipice. A solitary aloe, with its stiff and prickly 
leaves, stands as a sentinel at the end of this dreary pass. 

There the horse-dealer and his colleagues were to await their 
intended victim. If he came alone, no fire-arms were to he used ; 
the deadly knife was to do the work: otherwise the gipsy was to 
use his own discretion. 

Filling a bumper of the generous wine, the miller drank success 
to the enterprise, and the gipsy departed on his errand. 

Satisfied with what he had done, and elated with the wine he 
had drunk, Mateo sought his own house to enjoy a comfortable 
siesta, and refresh himself during the heat of the day for the bull- 
light in the evening, little imagiaing that his intended victim was 
already beyond his reach. 

The miller had already committed two great errors in playing 
his game: he had finessed too much with a vastly superior player, 
and shown his cards to too many people. 

Scarcely had he left the fonda when another man left it in the 
same direction that the charcoal-burner had taken. 

Manolo departed on his errand, and, as we have related, gave 
Lope the note at the ruined fort, and there he was foiled. 

As he returned towards the fonda, he sauntered into the court- 
yard of Lope's stables, as if to look at and admire Bavieca (for 
so we will name the black horse), but, in reality, to obtain any 



Iiis own bait rolled slowly on into a pocket, and the little bell 
tinkled. 

" Ha, ha I" said hp^ laughing, and aa if he had not seen Manolo ; 
" that was a capital stroke and well intended, but I am caught 
in my own trap." 

" Carajo !" exclaimed the astoniohed Trusty ; " I thought I saw 
you in the street just now, Senor-amo." 

" Ha, ha I" replied mine host, still laughing, " is that you, my 
worthy ? That Val de Pefias has a wonderful effect upon the ^es ; 
it give* people a double night : here is a proof of it." 

"Fsha!" exclaimed Manolo impatiently: " do you take me for 
a child ?" 

" By no means, my friend ; yon have, no doubt, cut yourwtse 
teeth, hut old wine plays strange pranks." 

" Mateo shall know of this," hissed the charcoal-burner be- 
tween his teeth. 

" Of what ? Of my losing a grand stroke ?" 

" A thousand devils, no ; but of your being a tnutor." 

" Go, and take a siesta, Manolo : never go out in the sun when 
you drink : it deranges the brain." 

With a horrid imprecation the charcoal-burner rushed out of 
the fonda. 

The host quietly resumed his game. 



fort ; there too he fetled, for it was empty. He re-entered t^ 
city, and went straight through it to the Gaucin gate, and at a 
venture entered into conversation with some of the soldiers who 
were loitering about ; and from them he learnt that a one-eyed 
and a two-eyed man had passed through about two hours before, 
but neither of tliese answered the young Cariist's description. 

He learnt also that the gipsy and the three brothers had gone 
out of the town, but they were on foot. The block horse was 
in the stable — the young Carlist could not have escaped as yet. 
Manolo, again baffled, was about to return, but chance or some- 
thing else prompted him to stay. He lit his cigarillo, and sat 
down on a l>ench outside the gunrd-room. Presently he heard 
one of the soldiers call out — 

" Hillo, my friend with the one eye, what have you done with 
your horses?— sold them, eh?" 

" The Facciosos have got them," cried another. " The doge 
scared you so that you tumbled off and ran away on foot. 
Vaya, is it not so ?" 

" Ko, no," said el Tuerto, laughing ; " I leave that for you 
brave soldiers." 

"Fairly answered, by Santiago," said a serjeant; "if you 
were not so ugly, I would ask you to drink some aguardiente." 

" And get the blind side of me," said the one-eyed, moving 
on : "i Dios, amigos — take care of yourselves, the Carlists are 
coming." 

Suddenly the whole truth flashed on the charcoal-burner's 
mind. They had been duped — stupidly, easily duped. For the 
first time he remembered the path by the gardens. The absence 
of the stranger was now accounted for — he had escaped — the 
gipsy and his gang were too late — fresh fael for Mateo's friry — 
it must find vent — what direction would it take? The Idd- 
keeper's vimt to Lope, that was the channel into which it must 
be turned. 

While Manolo, like an afrite, was prowling about, meditating 
and planning evil against the human race, alone in the mariile 
court sat FnUcita. 

Soft and mild as the gentle trade-wind which scarcely ruffles 
the bosom of the heaving ocean is love when all runs smoothly 
on. But should a cloud arise, and darken heaven's blue expanse, 



" How baa he deceived you?" inquired the maiden qutclily 
and eagerly. 

" Be not alanned, dear niece ; in trying to trick me, he has 
overreached himself. Tour handsome Carlist is safe enough. 
Now go and rest yuurself ; dry those lean, and put on a amiliog 
countenauce. We will go to the bull-figlit this evening. Show 
no symptoms of grief or agitation ; but flirt, coquet a* usual, 
and shine forth, as you are, the Pride of the Sierrao." 

The sun baa passed the meridian ; the morning is gvne — the 
evening is approaching with her soflening influence. 

Behold Frascita, more brilliant than ever, in the crowded 
bull-ring, the admired of all. The gallant matadors saluted her; 
the water-carrier heaved a sigh as he presented a sparkling 
goblet of agua freaca — the hardy mountaineer gazed on her with 
a look of affectionate pride — a murmur of admiration passed 
amongst the rugged soldiers— strangers as they went by stopped 
a moment involuntarily to look on such dazEling loveliness — they 
could not help it — homage to beauty is natural to the heart of 
man ; there is a spell in it that nothing but an ascetic can mitt. 

Mateo sat by her side. What were his feelings ? Could he 
prevail himself from drinking deep, burning dnuigbts of lore? 
No, but the chalice was poisoned. 



Who in all that dense, that gay and lang^hing throng, could 
have aunnised what was pacing in their minds? There was but 
one, and he a dirty, shabbily dressed little roan, sitting in the 
sun. But this man scented blood from afar, as the vulture is 
said iustinctively to know when and where a battle is to be 
fought. The last bull has follen— the soldiers have filed off— 
the ring is filled with a crowd, which slowly and gradually dis- 
upates through the thronged gateways. 

The Pride of Sonda, surrounded by a group of admirers, 
moved like a queen of beauty amidst them all. ^e beckoned to 
Mateo with her &n, and bade him in a low soft whisper keep by 
her side. They left the bull-ring together. 

One by one her admirers dropped off as they &ncied they saw 
in the miller a dangerous and successful rival ; and they were 
lefl alone. 

" See how they melt away like snow before the summer sun, 
Frasclta," said Mateo bitterly ; " when T am seen with my 
betrothed they fear me — but you do not, my Frascita ? " 

"Hush, hush, Mateo; this is not a time for fine speeches," 
said the maiden, laughing. 

" Frascita, but one word — will you be mine? " 

" It is not &ir, Mateo, to urge me now. I pray thee, no 
more love-making. I am in too gay a humour for it. When 
the soft moon is shining on the silver stream, and the birds are 
charming the night with their song, then a tale of love sounds 
pleasantly, but not in a scene like this — it is a mockery now." 

" Do not trifle with me, Frascita. I see how it is — you 
despise me." 

" No ; I tell you, no, Mateo. What a fancy I You are 
jealous, it seems ; but, believe me, I do not demise you." And 
she spoke the truth, for we never despise what we hate. 

" But you do not love me." 

" How tiresome you are this evening t" 

" Give me an answer, Frascita, dear Frascita, I beseech you." 

" I should belie my sex were I to do so to-night, after what I 
have abeady said ; so you must wait patiently, like a feithful 
and devoted lover." 

Could Frascita have divined that the fate of her uncle hinged 
upon her words, how would she have answf>red ? 



" How do you propose to go, Lope?" inquired the miller, In 
a carelem tone. 

" I shall ride the Colonel's horse ; perhaps I may be able to 
restore him to his proper owner." 

" Why you told me, I thought, that yon had yon rself bought 
this horse." 

" So I did ; but; it was ^^reed that the Colonel should liave 
him for his next campaign if be escaped ; and if I see him he 
shall have the horse. I would willingly purchase the Colonel's 
safety at many times the value of the best horse in Andalucia." 

" You seem to take a great interest in this young Carlist." 

" So I do : I knew his fkther well in former days." 

They separated, each on bis own business. 

" He will go," thought Mateo. 

" He will not go," thought Lope. 

Which was right? 

Shortly after this brief conversation, in which each was trying 
to deceive the other, a little swarthy man, well mounted, and 
with hia escopeta slung at his saddle, passed through the Gaucin 
gate, and proceeded along the mountain road as &st as the rocky 
nature of the track admitted. He went on for five leagues without 
stopping. A solitary aloe standing at the mouth of a gloomy pass 
seemed to attract his notice, for thero he got off his horse and 
whistled. Soon a dark figure appeared from behind a rock, and 
stood in the path. It was the gipsy horse-dealer. 

The shades of evening had fidlen, J>ut stilt tb^ seemed to 
reci^nise one another even at a considerable distance. Scarcely 
a word passed between them ; but the man unslung hia escopeta, 
and put a letter into the gipsy's hand. The latter mounted the 
horse, and rode rapidly off in the direction of Gaucin ; the other 
stood a moment or two in the path, as if watching the departing 
horseman, and then climbing up the rocky aeclivity, was soon lost 
in the gloom of the evening. 

Thus had passed the afternoon of the second day of the 

The fog, which hung damply and drearily over the low coun- 
try, had not reached the sierras. But again the pale moon shed 



on the hollo w-souoding soil, or when a aightjar rose with a 
feeble cry, and glided on noiseless wings through the air across 
their path. 

A lonely and a desolate scene is that wild sierra. 

A single sunray shone like molten fire on the summit of a lofty 
crag as they reached the gloomy pass of the solitary aloe. 

As they entered it a huge gaunt vulture rose from a projecting 
rock, and stretching wide his spreading wings, floated in circles 
over their heads. 

The aloe is reached. 

Hark ! on each side of the path there is a sound of rushing 
feet. 

From behind the rocks spring forth four men, with loud cries, 
" Death to the Carlist ! " 

One, a tall, dark man, stumbled over a stone, and fell heavily 
at full length ; at the same moment a bullet whizzed over him. 

It was from the escopela of the smuggler. But he in a moment 
was dragged from his horse and placed on his feet. 

With a sudden and powerful effi>rt Lope broke from them. 

He did not attempt to stir. 

At this moment the gipsy recovered his senses, and sprang on 
his feet to revenge himself on the Carlist. 

" Seize him, men ! " he shouted, " or stab him if he resists ;" 
and he darted forward with his long knife uplifted towards the 
gallant smuggler. Suddenly the gipsy recoiled, and the knife 
dropped from his hand. 

" Back, men ! back, on your lives !" he wildly said ; " this is 
no Carlist, but the Senor Lope ; there is some mistake." 

" holy Virgin ! he is saved I " cried Frascita, clasping her 
little hands together, and lifting her eyes to heaven. 

" Death to the Carlist spy ! " still shouted the three rateros ; 
" out of the way, Gitano ; what is all this ? " 

"Ay, what is all this?" said the smuggler, haughtily. 
" What means this violence, my friends ? I am no Carlist ; I am 
Lope de la V^;a el Contrabandista." 

" do not hurt him ; he is my dear, dear uncle," screamed the 
maiden, in agony. 

The robbei-s hesitated. 



All was Edlent, solitary, and still. 

The living and the dead were there in one raabrace. 

"So one came. 

The shadows hicrease; the valleys are already darkeithig. 

No one comes. 



fined shadows upon the white soil of the mountain road, as the 
clattering of approaciiing- horses echoed through the rocky defile. 

At length they come ; thy watch, poor maiden, ia nearly over. 

Alas ! she heara them not. 

The horsemen are two innumber, but one in crime and wicked- 
nesa. One, mounted on a gallant black horse, which snorted 
wildly and quivered in every limb as it approached the aloe, bore 
on his features a look of savage joy and triumph. The other 
followed, leading a mule, on whose back was spread a litter 
covered with snow-white dimity. 

See — they look cautiously around, and, dismounting, gently 
liil the lifeless girl from the bleeding body, and placing her in- 
animate fbrm on the litter, cover it with the snowy cloth. 

Then, with bloody hands, they lift the murdered man, and 
"bearing him to the edge of the precipitous descent, dqiosit their 
burthen on a projecting ledge, and push it slowly over. 

The body, with a dull, dead sound, falls on the pointed rocks, 
and rolls over and over into the hollow beneath — disfigured, 
mangled, torn. The vulture is no longer scared from his feast : 
the corpse to the beak and claws of the obscene bird ; the breath- 
ing, though helpless maiden, to the tender mercies of these two. 

Which is the better fate ? 

Yet, like the lifting of the veil of fog from the bosom of that 
glowing sea, brighter scenes may dawn upon her, though all is 
now obscurity, woe, and darkness. 

And the sun twice went down and rose again, but without 
bringing light to the hapless Frascila. 

Not very far from wliere the Gaucin road, leaving the glare of 
the lonely mountains, enters amidst the shadows of the gaunt old 
cork-trees, but well concealed from sight by the dense masses of 
forest, there then stood a wooden building. It could scarcely 
be dignified with the name of a house, nor was it so mean as a 
hut, for it had two rooms, but something between the two. 

It was not a regular venta, bnt an occasional rendezvous for 
tlie contraband is (as and charcoal-burners when surprised by bad 
weather in the solitary Moraima. 

A low mule-shed, with a broken-down door, stood alongside 
the building, through which might now be seen the gallant 
Bavieca quietly munching the barley in his nosebag. The sur- 



will speak." 

" The sooner the better," replies) the miller ; " I am Alrewfjr 
tired of waiting here : I want to hear the clack of the wheel ; 
how the old mill will be aetoninhed at the meny wedding we 
will have !" 

" FardoD me for interrupting you," said Manolo, " but would 
it not be better to make sure first tliat the Senoca will tiave you ? 
It ia easily done." 

"Manolo," liisied the miller between his clenched teeth, 
" did I not wont you, I would atab you where you sit : fool ! 
I love this girl," 

But the cloud noon paaaed away, and he added in a laughing 

" No, no, thou suspiciouB manikin, I will not defmud her of 
the rites of old mother church. Once under my roof, she is 
mine j but we will have it all regular, and the old Fadre at 
the convent shall have hia dues. To-morrow, when the aun ia 
behind ycm broom-clad hill, we will depart ; so let everything 
be ready : and now, Manolo, let me sleep." 

In a few minutes the two lay apparently buried in the 
deepest slumber, for guilt and crime murder itot sleep in Spain. 
The charcoal-burner, however, rarely suffered the power of the 
drowsy god to overcome his habitual watchfulness ; nor did he 
now ; still he appeared to be really asleep. 

Now was the gipsy's time. 

He had already slipped a bridle over the horse's head, and was 
in the act of lifting the cumbrous demi-piqued saddle on to the 
broad back of the unwilling Bavieca, when suddenly a rope was 
thrown, like a lasso, over the Itead and shoulders of the horse* 
dealer, pinioning his arms to his sides, and he was thrown vio- 
lently to the ground, and the grinning countenance of the char- 
coal-burner appeared at the doorway. 

" Ha ! ha 1 " cried he ; " there you are, Gitano i so it's you, 
is it, like a tnisaed rabbit? What I you would prig the hacas 
whilst we were asleep, would youF Next time you try such a 



quivering in every joint, whilst beads of sweat appeared on his 
swarthy ^e. Had he been unbound, be couM not at that mo- 
ment have even attempted flight, for the miller's eye fitscinated 
him ; it not only deprived him of motion, but even of the power 
of speech. 

He remained, therefore, silent, but that silence was dangerous. 

"Speak, hound, or I will stab you where you stand." cried 
Mateo, jumping up in a rage. 

But the movement broke the spell : the gipsy uttered an im- 
ploring cry. 

Another low, faint scream responded like an echo from the 
hut, and at that moment an old withered crone came to the door 
and beckoned to Mateo with her finger. 

Mateo started in lib turn, and, exchanging a rapid glance with 
the charcoal'burner, turned into the building. 

The gipay cast abeseeching glance at Manolo, but said nothing. 

" He is not worth killing," muttered ttiat worthy, as he drew 
forth his long keen navaja, and gazed at its bright sharp point 
with an affectionate expression. 

Whether the remembrance of the oUa and the Malaga so 
liberally bestowed on him by tlie gipsy at the fair influenced iiis 
feelings, or whether he really did not think him worth a stab of 
the knife, we know not, for who can explain the motives of such 
a being? But with a sharp stroke he severed the cords that 
encircled the miserable Gitano, and continuing the movement of 
his hand, waved it in the air and painted to the forest and the 
but. Without stopping to thank his deliverer, the gipsy took 
the hint, darted off at full speed like a startled roe, and plunged 
at once into the tangled brushwood. 

The charcoal-burner thought no more of him than he would 
of a thieving cur dog released from hanging : he little knew a 
gipsy's real propensities. He was gone, and that was enough for 
him. 

But he did not go very far. 

And did the gipsy feel grateful for the preservation of liis 
life ? Kot he : he never thought about it at all ; but still bis 
heart was fixed on Bavieca. 

As the horse-dealer, hardly knowing whither he weDl, struck 



Fepito wisely thought that this would encotinigc her in ber 
present situation, and he was right. They settled od a spot near 
which the miller must pass on his way to the mill, and there 
they agreed to meet early on the following morning, if nothii^ 
happened in the interval. Pepe gave tlie horse-dealer his 
escopeta, all the dollars he had in his sash, the rest of the food, 
and the bota, in which still remained a small portion of tha 
generous wine ; and promising him a large reward if they suc- 
ceeded in rescuing tlie smuggler's niecf, climbed again into biiS 
saddle. 

And they each departed by the way that tfaey bad come. 

But the muleteer neither sung nor whistled as usual; his heart 
was too full of grief and indignation. 

" Blood I there will be more blood !" muttered the gipsy to 
himself. The Busne shall die and the Call shall have his horse 
again." " Hurrah !" — 

The scream that issued from the hut was, indeed, from the lips 
of the forlorn maiden. 

She had awoke as if from a fearful dream, perhaps to a wotm 

Ajb her senses were gradually restored to her, she became con- 



She 'e fiiir as the daj, 

He 'a Btrong and he 's tall. 
And none say him nay, 
For he masters them all. 
Then Wash not, fair msiden, bat rest by my side; " 
Tonilay thou art single, to-morrow a btide." 

When Fraacita again dared to raise her drooping head and 

The h^ was gone, and instead, there stood by her bedside the 
terrible miller. 

Mateo gazed tenderly, nay even aftectionately, on the maiden's 
pallid countenance ; for, now that he had reached the coveted 
Moraima, he thought that she was hia — all his. 

He therefore addressed her in a kind, conciliatory manner, 
deploring with many expressions of regret the unfortunate mis- 
take that had been made in the murder of her uncle for a Carlist 
chief, and explained why she had lieen brouglit to the hut, saying, 
that as she was too ill to bear the Joura«y to Gibraltar, and as 



Aiaa, 1 cowu noi oj, 

I loTed him all loo well ; 
I gave him sigh tor sigh. 

He tilaDiphed— and I fell. 

" Woe ! woe ! they discovered our secret meetings, but they 
knewnotall that had passed between us. We were separated, and 
I was forced to wed one I detested. Maiden ! you know not what it 
is to pass the dreary, wakeful night, by the side of one loathed— 
as I loathed him they had wedded me to, whilst the beating heart 
throbs for the embraces of the loved one. A child was born to 
me— a child of love ! His eyes were blue as the vault of heaven ; 
his skin a:^ fair as the snows of the sierras ; bis cheeks rosy aa the 
pomegranate blossom ; and his hair became in colour like the 
golden lily. My husband tore the sweet babe from my embrace, 
reviled— spat upon me, and turned me out into the wide, wide 
world. The Beauty of the Village became an outcast and a 
wanderer." 

" Alas, alas ! poor woman ! " said the kind-hearted maiden ; 
" yours is a sad, sad story." 

" Listen ! " cried the hag, starting up, and to^ng her arms 
wildly about : — 

" Hark, thuiideTiiig oannoiii roar E 

Hark, pealing volleys rattle I 

Hist, silence Kigng once more I 

HiGt, cU^Dt fliet the bUll* I 



this time? Juan, we begin to feel that we have been treating 
you with great neglect ; but the iact is, you were doing nothing 
but fretting yourself, and wasting your time and patience for two 
ybole days. 

During that awful time, when his mistress was lying senseless 
and iaaniauLte on the bleeding body of her dearly loved uncle, 
amidst the uncouth rocks of the louely sierra, with the vulture 
and the beetle sole spectators of her miserable plight, Juan was 
lazily, if not comfortably, smoking his cigar on the little deck of 
the Felicidad, as she lay snugly moored amidst her fellow>smug>- 
glers, waiting for an opportunity to rejoin his parly. His thoughts 
were now nearly equally liala,nced between his lovely mistress 
and the success of his faction. Before he bad seen Frascita his 
whole soul and all the enei^ies of his vigorous mind had been bent 
on one sole object — the cause of the beloved Carlos Quinto el 
Bey — but now the case was much altered ; new j^tures arose 
that he had not Kefore seen. Gradually, as he reflected, the veil 
was lifted from before his eyes, and he saw in this struggle all the 
horrors, all the miseries of a civil war. Even putting on one 
side as nothing the miller's jealous and formidable rivalry, how 
could he even ever hope to see his mistress again without wading 
through a sea of blood, perhaps shed by those she cared for ? 

Now he began to shudder at the cruel atrocities committed by 
both sides, and the certainty of the wretched fiite awaiting all 
who should by ill luck fall into the hands of the party oppoaed 



Fepe threaded Mi Ata^f through the crowd quite unheeded i 
they were all too frighteue*^ to take any notice of him. 

Lucky little dog ! he passed through the disordered ChtUtincw 
unquestioned aad uninjured, and quitted San .Koque just aa th« 
opposite party was entering, and, more opportunely still, encoun- 
tered the horse-dealer exactly in the nick of tiiM-^' 

So the Fateswilled it. ,■ 

But we are again leaving our hero — it is really too bad. 

On the morning of the third day a singular but not unwelcome 
spectacle presented itself before the eyes of the young Carlist, 
who still remained on board the smuggling craft. 

I can &ncy the shade of some grave old Roman sitting od a 
rock below Carteia, where once perhaps his galley lay snugly 
moored, surveying with astonishment the incongruous war&rv 
around him. 

" Motley is your only wear," says the fool ; and surely thare 
was enough of it here. 

Scared women and children — irregular regulars — militia-men 
in an awful quandary^-heaps of household furniture — horses and 
cattle— mules, donkeys, pigs, goats, and even fowls, all huddled 
higgledy-piggledy tt^ether, sheltering under the flag that wave« 
over the grim old rock ; or flying before a wild-lookii^, armed 
rabble — themselves pursued — speaking the same language, and 
evidently of the same breed. 

Splendid -looking soldiers in scarlet uniform, with heads erect, 
and measured tread, keeping them apart with especial politeness. 
" No fighting here, if you please, genllemen." Other men 
equally splendid-looking, but in bluejackets, not quite so politely 
requesting one i>arty to walk ofl^, with special messengers in the 
shape of cannon-balls, giving the unfortunate Carlists a bellyful 
of iron, whilst their general was giving the English officers a 
bellyful of pork-chops and vino seco. 

Joking apart, the whole of this business appeared to be an 
anomaly, a puzzle to the uninitiated — a war and not a war. 

It b a iact well known to many, that several of the officers of 
the garrison of Gibraltar lunched with Gomez at San Roque at 
ihe very time when the ' Jaseur ' was firing round shot at the un- 
fortunate Carlists as they were marching round the head of the 
bay near the mouth of the Guadar&nque, killing one miserabl« 



Biroiiea quite unconcemeui; tiirougn tne streets, amiast tne wiia- 
looking, fierce Biscay an soldiery. 

His arriero'a dress did not attract notice ; and anxious to ascer- 
tain wiiether Colonel Juan had yet contrived to join his party, lie 
entered a. venta which stood close by the principal posada of the 
town, wliere several Carlist soldiers were smoking and drinking. 

Amidst a group of redcaps there stood a man in the dress of a 
charcoal-burner ; but his back waa turned towards the door, and 
Pepe could not see his face. 

The arriero seated himself at a small table and called for some 
wine ; and he was in the act of raising the first glass to his lips 
when he heani a voice that he thought he knew. 

His hand remained upraised, with the glass to his lips ; but he 
did not drink. 

Again that voice spoke. 

Suddenly the muleteer's eyeballs glared like a wild cat's, and 
he gnashed his teeth together — you might have heard them rasp — 
as with a fierce cry he sprang from his seat, upsetting the little 
table, bottle, glasses, and all ; and with one bound he was along* 
side the charcoal-burner, and laying his hand on his shoulder, 
twirled him round with a quick, violent movement, and they were 
&ce to face. Fepe shook his fist in the charcoal-burner's face ; 
but, choked with passion, he could not speak ;~the gleam of 
his eyes showed what he meant. 

Manolo— for it was that worthy — had evidently been drinking, 
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aad was without his hat, and he started back at first at the startling ^ 
and sudden appearance of the muleteer. But quickly recovering 
himself, he drew forth his long knife and rushed at Pepe ; but his 
arm was seized by the soldiers, and he was held back, struggling 
violently, and cursing horribly. 

^^ Let us have it all fair, A ring ! a ring !" cried they. 

" Not in here, not in here !** called out the alarmed host ; 
^' not in here, gentlemen, if you please : go out in the street," 

" In the street, in the street ! — the moon is up, and there is light 
enough," cried the soldiers, as they dragged the struggling char- 
coal-burner into the open air. 

They had heard nothing of the cause of this deadly quarrel ; 
but some backed the muleteer, others the charcoal-burner. The 
waning moon shed a faint, dubious light down the open street 
upon this strange scene ; but the atmosphere, so pure and serene, 
interrupted not her rays until they fell on the forms of the wild 
and now excited soldiers. 

Pepe, drawing his knife, followed the charcoal-burner into the 
street. 

They were apparently well matched ; each about the same size ^ 
and stature, and each armed with a long sharp-pointed knife. 
But Pepe, though mad with rage, and struck dumb with intense 
horror at the sight of his dear master's murderer, had not been 
drinking ; and, moreover, he had his hat — and much to avenge. 

The lower orders of Spaniards practise from their infancy the 
use of the deadly navaja ; it is their inseparable companion, and 
they can use it with a dexterity almost incredible. I have often 
seen in the towns and villages of Andalucia little boys playing at 
knives with pieces of wood, and showing great skill and readiness 
in handling their mimic weapons. The Englishman has his fist, 
the Irishman his shillelah, the Negro his head, and the Spaniard 
his knife, which he uses as promptly and readily as the others ; 
but the effect, as may be supposed, is widely different. 

'^ Now then, my gamecocks, at it ! — ^a dollar on the first stroke !'* 
shouted one of the arriero's backers. 

" A dollar on black face !" cried another, patting the charcoal- 
burner on his back. 

Pepe and Manolo glared fiercely at one another, as each now 
stood prepared ,to spring, crouching as a panther does before his 



misea tne aying cnarceai-Durner, Mia nrove to Biancti tiifl 
blood ; but in vain : life vrae fast fleeting awaj, 

■' Water, bring tne water," gasped Manolo ; " I have — some' 
thing — to tell — I am faint — I bum — water — water," 

Tlie soldiers promptly procured some, and potired it down bis 
throat and over hia face. 

Thb revived the charcoal-burner for a moment, and he mur- 
mured ont : — " That — man — is— a spy — a Christino — a spy ;" 
and, raising himself on one hand, he pointed with the other at 
the arriero, who stood silently by regarding Ida dying enemy. 

Tills was the last effort of nature, for with a look of deadly 
hate in his fast-closing eyes, and a curse on hb lips, the ruffian 
breathed his la^t, and Lops was avenged. 

No sooner did Pepe perceive that it was all over with his foe, 
than all bis ferocity vanished in an instant, and the object for 
which he had returned to San Jtoque again became uppermost 
in his mind. He thought not of escaping, but of continuing his 
seai'ch for Colonel Juan. He had aveuged the uncle; be must 
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But ini9 naa no eneci ; mey oniy laugnea ai mm tne more. 

" A pretty joke, truly," said one ; " take such a thing as that 
to General Gomez ! " 

" No, no, my little friend : he doesn't deal with such petty 
articles ; he leaves them to us poor fellows," said another. 

" Corae now," cried a third, "shout Viva Carlos Quinto el 
Rey ! Down with the usurper 1 Down with the Liberals ! " 

"Anything; everything you please," replied the arriero, 
clasping liis hands together ; "only let me speak to the Colonel, 
if it's only for a moment." 

" The fox fears for his skin," said one even more savage, if 
possible, than the rest. " What say you, iny boys, shall we see 
how he looks without any ? " 

Poor Fepito's fate hung upon a thread. 

At that moment a window of the posada was thrown up, a 
head protruded, and a harsh commanding voice cried out 
" Silence, beasts ! What is all this noise about ? " 

" It is only a spy of the Liberals, your Excellency, that the 
soldiers have caught," replied the Serjeant, touching his cap. 

" Is that all ?" said the General, in the act of turning away. 

Pepe with a sudden effort broke from the soldier's grasp, and, 
running under the window, which was not more than six feet 
from the ground, cried out, " I 'm no spy ! I 'm Pepe the arriero, 
come with a message to Colonel Juan — a message from his mis- 
tress of life and death." 

Gomez, fortunately for our hero, as well as for our little 
friend, heard his words, and turued round into the room, saying, 
"This fa something that concerns you. Colonel. Who is your 
little friend ?" 

" Ha I ha ! " shouted a voice in the crowd. " The little chap 
is no spy after all ; only a pimp : ask him the colour of her 
stockings ? " 

" Leave him alone, men," said the serjeant ; " hfa skin is safe 
for this bont : better luck next time." 

Juan arose from his seat a:id went to the window ; bat, 
although the moonlight fell on the form of the arriero, he could 
scarcely recognise in the blood-stained, battered, and dust- 
covered figure, who stood there without his hat, and with his 
long hair streaming wildly over his face, his faithful little friend 



coiuequent amrchy leaving them uapunished, except by as fearful 
a retaliation. 

That retaliation had already commenced ; it must be persevered 
in, or how could his darling miatreas be rescued ? 

The miller must die. 

Pepe, well taken care of, soon recovered the equanimity of his 
disposition. He had lost nothing but his hat, and that was easily 
replaced ; the cut on his fuce he had promised himself to repay 
on the iirst opportunity. He had had revenge, and he was satis- 
fied ; at least, it quieted his mind. 

He advised onr hero, as it was now very late, to wait until the 
morning dawned, and then to join the gipsy at the appointed 
time and place; 

Juan reluctantly assented ; for, although Impatient to set out 
to rescue his dear mistress, he felt that he could not but trust his 
fiiithful, devoted little guide, who had already brought him so 
veil through so many dangers and difficulties. 

But Juan slept little that night. 

Early on the following morning, a small party of cavalry, 
dressed in blue jackets and red caps, and tolerably well armed 
and mounted, might have been seen slowly wending their way in 
single file along the steep, narrow, stony road which leads from 
the little town of San Roque into the wild Moraima, and at 
their head rode Juan and the arriero. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The old Crone and the disconsolate Maiden — ^The Gipsy again ! — The 

Knife—The Wish gratified. 

Mabiquita was, in truth, of gipsy origin, and her tale was alto- 
gether false ; but she sought to gain pity and gold from the 
maiden by her woful story. Mateo, moreover, had instructed 
ber carefully in the part she was to play. She was to keep watch 
over the maiden, and to hint cleverly what was to come, and to 
prepare Frascita for it by informing her gently of the death of 
the young Carlist, which he thought might, perhaps, reconcile her 
to her fate. He dared not trust himself to do it, for fear he should, 
too soon for his purposes, arouse suspicion in the maiden's breast. 

Frascita did, in truth, feel deeply interested in the old woman's 
story, for there were many points in it that closely /resembled her 
own fate ; and no wonder, for Mariquita had cunningly devised 
her tale so as to draw the maiden on to ask more questions. 

*' Ay de mi ; what a sad fate was yours, poor woman V* said 
Frascita with tears in her eyes ; " but mine, too, is sad. Pity 
me, dear mother, pity me ; for I, too, love I — and, alas ! alas I I 
feea I shall never, never see him again." 

"And do you not love the bold miller?" cried the hag, as if 
in amazement. 

*^ Ah, no, no, mother ; the man I love is gentle, and good, and 
noble." 

" Ay, but where is he ? "Why does he not come?'* 

" Alas, mother ! I know not ; would to God I did I They 
seek his life to slay him, for they say he is a traitor to his country, 
a rebel to his queen ; but to me he is the breath of life. Oh, 
Mother of Heaven f why are there any Carlists ? "Why do they 
kill each other ?" 

" Hush !" cried the old woman, as if relapsing into her half 
inad mood :— 

I 2 



Tbe deadly bn]lets oome. 
The -while Band for a shniad. 

The billow for a tomb; 
A ct7 upon the wr, 

A eplssbing on tbe Tare, 
Ob, tell tne why IB there 

A corpse, and not a grave ? 
Hie wave rolls back agaio, 

A rebel c«rp«e to cover, 
The maiden seeks in vain 

The body of her lover." 

As Frascita, excited and horrified at the beldame'* rhymes, 
rose up on the bed to entreat her to be more explicit, and tell 
her the whole truth, she saw through the casement tbe form of a 
tall, gaunt, swarthy man lookin(t into the room, with a half sus* 
pieious, half satisHed air : his finger on his lips enjoined silence. 

Frascita, with admirable presence of mind, suppressed the ex- 
clamation she was about to utter ; but she could not prevent her 
eyes from remaining fixed on tlie countenance of the man nho 
stood there. 

" What see you there, my aloe- flower?" said the old hag, her 
suspicioDs aroused by the maiden's involuntary start, and the 
expression of her countenance. 

" Oh, mother ! " said the maiden, wildly, " I thought I ww 
Aim — but oh, it must have been &ncy only." 

" Whom mean yon ? " replied the beldame, with an ill-dia- 
guised sneer : "was it your lover?" 

" Ay de mi ! " murmured the maiden : " mother I you have 
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and then she went out of the room singing and mutteriag to 
herself. 

No sooner had she gone out than the maiden, creeping gently 
along the bed, stood at the open casement. 

^< Hist, Seiiora," said the gipsy, emerging from the stable and 
speaking in a whisper into Frascita's ear as she stooped to listen ; 
^' Hist, I heard all : don't believe a word she says — ^It is all a 
lie : he is alive and well !" 

*' And who are you, that you should take an interest in my 
fate?" 

" Never mind who I am," replied the gipsy sulkily ; " that is 
neither here nor there : but mind, don't be afraid of them, and 
ride the black horse to-morrow." 

" I will, I will," replied the maiden ; " but do tell me who 
sent you, who told you of my being here, and of our leaving this 
place to-morrow." 

'' I can tell you no more, my pretty mistress, than that there 
are others besides the miller — curses on him ! — who care for that 
lovely face of yours. Now don't blush and look angry ; but 
mind and ride the black horse to-morrow, don't forget that." 

Frascita was about to question him further, but the gipsy 
stopped her, saying merely, " Get to bed again, get to bed 
again, quick, quick." And then he glided away with noiseless 
steps, murmuring as he went " The horse, the horse !" 

His quick ear had detected the steps of the old woman as she 
moved from the other room. 

Frascita took the hint^ and before the beldame had opened 
the door she was apparently fast asleep in the same posture as 
when Mariquita had gone out. 

The old woman again quietly seated herself on the low stool 
by the bedside, and Frascita could hear her muttering, *' There 
is nobody — the girl's senses must be straying — it is natural 
enough — ^yet I wish he would come back, I wish he would come 
back — I don't like this — can the dead come back again ? — ^^I hope 
not, I hope not !" and the hag visibly shuddered. 

Presently she pulled out from some part of her dress a long 
sharp-pointed knife, and held it up to her eyes. " The spot is 
there, the spot is still there-— it won't come out, it won't come 
out !" 
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Fiuscita, unwilling to hear more of these horrors, which she 
felt were real, made a movement as if suddenly awakened. 

The old woman started, and hurriedly replaced, as she 
thought, the knife in her dress ; but in doing so it slipped from 
her trembling hands, and catching in the coverlet of the bed, 
fell noiselessly on the floor. 

Frascita's quick eye perceived this, and as swift as the light- 
ning's flash a burning wish to possess the weapon crossed her 
mind. 

Mariquita, seeing that the maiden was awake, recommenced 
her singing, and mindful of the miller's injunctions, framed her 
words so as to bear upon the future fitte of the inteaded victim :--* 

« From the forest glade 
And the cork-tree shade 
No more the wild dove roam8» 
Bat he plucks his breast 
To build a soft nest 
For his mate when the springtide comes. 

The white sheets are spread, 

Hung with garlands the bed. 

With roses her blushes to hide. 

The priest he is by, 

And the powder is dry, 

To welcome the brave man's bride." 

" Mother," said the maiden in a soft voice, " can you read 
dreams? — you seem to know everything — ^tell me what this 
means — oh, it was strange and beautiful.'' 

'^ Can the old Mariquita read dreams ?" replied the beldame, 
repeating Frascita's words ; " yes, my beautiful one, yes ; it is 
her business— say on." 

" Ah, mother ! I thought the bells were ringing merrily, and 
guns were firing in the still air ; the path before Hne was strewn 
with myrtles and wild roses ; at the end of it was a beautiful 
church, and at the porch a priest in his vestments beckoned to 
me with his finger. A handsome young man was riding by my 
side, and he spoke softly to me ; but as we two rode on, the 
church receded from us. Still we went on and on, over moun- 
tain and through valley, over torrent and through wood — still 
we could not reach the church. At length we came to an 
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orange-grove. Suddenly I thought to myself, ^ This i& what pre- 
vents us — ^we have no orange-flowers ; let us gather some ;' but 
I found that I could not speak, for my throat was parched and 
my tongue immovable. My lover perceived my distress, but he 
knew not what I wanted and I could not tell him, and in thi» 
agony I awoke." 

" The girl is certainly gone mad,"^ muttered the crone, " but I 
might as well gratify her caprice." 

This was exactly what the maiden wished. 

^' Ay," said Mariquita, speaking aloud, ^^ the scent of the 
orange-blossoms has stolen into the room on the wings of the 
perfumed air, and the fevered brain of the lovely one wishes for 
some of the flowers to inhale their dewy fragrance : — that is all, 
my pretty one." 

^^ Is that your reading, mother ?" said Fiascita pettishly : ^^ it 
is dull enough." 

" Hush, hush, my darling, don't be angry ; I will go and get 
you some blossoms," said Mariquita, as if soothing a fractious 
child. 

And she went out of the room. 

Frascita stooped from the bed and raised the knife : she looked 
at it for one moment with a bitter smile, and placed it carefully 
beneath her pillow. 

Strange bedfellow for one so young and so lovely ! 

Mariquita soon returned with a handful of orange-blossoms, 
'which threw a delicious fragrance over the little room; but 
Frascita did not now seem to care for them, but said, rather 
petulantly, that she would try and sleep again. The old hag sat 
down as before by the bedside, but without saying a word, and 
she soon fell fast asleep. 

Frascita closed her eyes and thought deeply, for indeed she 
had much to reflect upon. In the first place, were this man's 
words true, or was he only a tool in the miller's hands, a partner 
in the deception that was being practbed upon her? Why did 
he say no more, if he really had come there to watch over her 
safety and assist her in escaping ? She would have given worlds 
for a few minutes' more conversation with him, but that seemed 
impossible. She pondered on his words, and repeated to herself 
a hundred times, '' It is all a lie — he is safe and well." Who 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Night in the Momma— The Miller retarns — The Black Horse — ^The Hut 
is quitted; for What? — ^The Bescue — ^The Lovers meet once more. 

Fbascita slept long and soundly, and when she awoke felt 
hopeful and refi^hed. 

It was night, calm, tranquil, beautiful night. The room was 
dark ; but she felt that she was alone, and all was silent in the 
hut. The fragrance of the orange*blossoms refreshed by the 
cooling dew stole on the wings of the soft night-breeze through 
the open casement. The glistening fire-flies glimmered in my- 
riads before the window, now disappearing in the gloom, now 
shining like little stars amidst the dark foliage of the tangled 
thicket. The leaves of the forest-trees sighed and murmured 
gently as the slender branches waved softly to and fro ; there 
was a sound of water too, where the little brook babbled over a 
tiny fall. And then the hoarse booming of the buU-frogs con- 
cealed in the alder-swamp would come with a melancholy, 
mournful sound, chiding the stillness of that lovely night ; or 
an owl would hoot from some grim old cork-tree, or a fox would 
utter his sharp, short bark, or a night-hawk give a feeble cry. 

Oh, where is night so lovely as " midst the forest wild ?" Once 
or twice the maiden fancied she could distinguish the sound of 
footsteps falling lightly on the soft turf. And it seemed to her 
as if a shadowy, unsubstantial form flitted several times before 
the open casement, and whispered softly as it glided by, '^ The 
horse, the horse !" 

But whether it was real or only fancy the maiden never knew. 

The night is fast waning, and the morning that is to decide 
her fate is about to dawn. Doubt not that Frascita's heart beat 
strangely as hope and fear alternated in her breast. She £e\t 
under the pillow for her last refuge — it was gone : what did that 
portend ? 
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forth the knife, and again gazing at it with wildness in her 
looks for more than a minute, she said, as if thinking aloud, 
" And has one so young, so beautiful, the courage to use this ? 
And would she sooner die than wed one she hates ? Ah, maiden, 
maiden I had I known this before, the old Mariquita might and 
would have saved you from such a fate : but it is too late now — 
it is too late now." 

" Am I not an Andalucian maiden ?'* replied Frascita, proudly : 
'* and thinkest thou that force should obtain what the spirit wills 
not ? No, no, mother; it is impossible: I would sooner, sooner die !** 
" There was a time," said the hag, musingly, " when I thought 
as she does." Then, with startling energy, she cried, " Look, 
maiden, look at that dull spot ! — that is not my blood, but the 
blood of him I hated I" 

And Mariquita held up the knife before Frascita's eyes. 
" Take it, girl, take it ; — death is better than misery — misery 
such as I have endured for years — long, bitter, tearless years : 
but had I courage such as yours, this, this would not have been." 
Suddenly the hag assumed a listening attitude. 
" Hark ! they come, they come — thy trial, maiden, is at hand ! 
Take it, and if thy heart fails thee in that hour of trial — like 
mine —like mine — give it back to the old Mariquita." 

With trembling but eager hands the maiden took tlie knife and 
concealed it in her dress. Mariquita said no more ; but com- 
menced as before muttering to herself, and singing broken 
snatches of songs. 

The maiden was by this time dressed ; and determined to show 
that she did not distrust the miller or suspect his motives, she 
went to the door of the hut to receive him. 

The glowing rays of the sun now glancing through the topmost 
branches of the alders dazzled her eyes ; but still she could see 
that a man darted out of the stable, with a gun in his hand, and 
rushed across the glade into the tangled thicket. 

Presently she heard amidst the forest-trees the voices of men, 
the jingling of little bells, and the low sound of horses* feet on 
the soft turf. A party of horsemen appeared descending from 
the hill-side into the open glade ; and Frascita could distinguish 
even at a considerable distance the tall, stalwarth figure of the 
miller riding the gallant black horse. 
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Then the miller arose, and excusing himself by saying that he 
must go out and see the saddles changed and the horses got ready, 
left the room ; but it was in truth to hear old Mariquita's report 
of what liad passed during his absence. 

But the old woman replied briefly and sulkily, that she had 
nothing to tell. 

Mateo, accustomed to her strange, uncertain manner, thought 
nothing of this ; but putting some money into her hand, which 
she held out for the purpose, entered the stable. 

The hag clutched the coin eagerly in her skinny fingers, as if 
she loved its very touch. But when the miller had turned away, 
so that her movements could not be seen, she threw it from her 
into the brushwood, muttering, '< I cannot take it; 'tis the price 
of blood, 't is the price of blood." 

The sun is behind the hill ; the horses are at the door ready 
for the road ; the mule is lefl in the stable, and his saddle is 
transferred to the broad back of the matchless Bavieca; the 
miller stands by him, holding in his hand a long leading«rein of 
platted cord, which is fastened to the headstall of the black horse. 

Three of the four smugglers are already mounted ; the fourth 
is on foot : they have all their escopetas ready unslung, as if 
prepared against some sudden attack. 

The maiden is ready ; she has sought for the old Mariquita, 
but in vain — she is not to be found. 

Mateo assists her to mount, his frame thrilling at the touch ; 
and seeing her look with surprise at the armed escort, reassures 
her by saying that it is only a precaution against stra^Iing 
parties of Carlists ; and taking the leading-rein in his hand, gets 
on his horse, and they ride away at a footpace. 

Scarcely had they disappeared amidst the broken hills, when a 
man, gliding from the thicket, entered the stable, and saddling 
the mule, led him out, and rode off in the same direction, 
following their track through the brushwood. 

Beautiful Almoraima ! many and many a pleasant hour have 
I spent amidst thy grim old cork-trees. 

I loved thee at all times, and at all seasons. Beautiful wert 
thou, when the startled roe-deer, bounding from the ferny brake 
where he had made his lair, gazed around with head erect and 
brilliant eye, as if uncertain whither he should fly ; then, as he 
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in the Moraima, impracticable to horses, but a refuge for the 
hunted deer. 

Suddenly the black horse pricked up his pointed ears, and 
neighed shrilly. 

Along the path, as if from an echo, the horse was answered. 

The miller quickly checked both the horses — for he still held 
the leading-rein, and standing up in his stirrups, gazed eagerly 
down the path ; soon his keen eye detected the glancing, of arms 
amidst the distant cistus-bushes ; the smugglers in the rear closed 
up at this pause. 

The horsemen in front now dashed from their hiding-place, 
and appearing in the path, their red caps became suddenly visible. 

'^ The Carlists ! the Carlists ! " criad the miller's followers, in 
terror, as they turned their horses round, and, spurring th»n into 
.a gallop, fled over the smooth sward. 

As they in their turn appeared to the gipsy, he sprang from 
his mule and darted into the thick cover of fern and underwood 
by the road side. 

For one moment only was the miller irresolute. He turned 
the horses round, and clasping the long leading-rein of the startled 
Bavieca firmly in one hand, forced both into a gall(^ 

^' Frascita ! Frascita I " shouted a well-known voice, '' I come, 
I come." 

The maiden strove to check her horse, pulling with all her 
little strength at the reins, but in vain ; for, excited by the shouts, 
the noise of horses galloping behind him, and seeing others in his 
front, Bavieca dashed wildly on, stretching himself out as if it 
was a race. 

Still, the sharp bit checked his speed, and the ccurd was tight- 
ened. 

'^ Faster, faster — let his head go," cried the miller, fiercely, 
and tugging savagely at the leading-rein as Bavieca fell rather 
behind. Still they gained a little on their pursuers, and Frascita 
saw it. 

What is so quick as thought ? 

In a moment, a happy moment, the maiden remembered the 
knife, the old woman's parting gift : the stake was for life and 
Juan. With reckless courage she dropped the reins on the horse's 
neck, and drawing the knife from its concealment in her bofioni, 
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all too late, for the soldiers, who had but imperfectly seen in the 
narrow track what had taken place, throwing themselves from 
their horses, poured a straggling volley after the flying Gitano. 
A bullet struck him on the head, and with one fearful, heart* 
rending scream, he fell, and his body disappeared amidst the 
closely matted brushwood. 

Juan raised the maiden's drooping head, and frantically kissed 
those dewy lips. Suddenly, with a thrilling cry of joy, he shouted, 
" She breathes, she breathes I — water, water I" 

Pepe, rushing into the swamp, returned in a moment with hb 
hat full of water, and sprinkled it gently over the maiden's fitce. 
With eager and trembling anxiety Juan watched the effect 

Presently a faint blush flickered beneath the transparent skin 
of those pallid c?ieeks; a low gasping sigh stole through her 
half-closed lips. 

Then once more, like the first bright sun-ray after the awful 
hurricane, a soft beam shone out from beneath those silken lashes, 
and the maiden softly murmured out, <^ Juan, my beloved Juao, 
is it indeed thou ?'* 

Thus these two met again. 
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a tear shed for bis dear master's death (though Spaniards are not 
much given to weeping), he remained silent and uncommunieatiye 
for some time afterwards. 



This little tale, not written for publication, but for my own 
amusement, to pass away the tedious hours of the long dreary 
winter nights in North America, is intended to depict the utter 
lawlessness and consequent misery of a naturally beautiful and 
gay country, such as Andalucia, under the bloodstained horrors 
of an unnatural civil war, and the poor control of a wretched, 
pusillanimous government (if indeed it can be so called). Grime 
produces crime, bloodshed familiarises men to murder, until man's 
life becomes of no more value than the reptile's which is crushed 
beneath the feet. And such was Spain then : and is it better 
now? 

The reality is in many cases worse than fiction ; and who, 
conversant with that unhappy country, can say that the picture 
I have attempted to delineate is too highly coloured ? 

It must not be supposed that this is altogether a work of fiction. 
Most of the characters, scenes, and incidents, happened either 
whilst I was at Gibraltar, or came under my personal experience 
whilst travelling in the southern part of Andalucia ; and the 
descriptions are taken from nature. There is one anachronism 
which it might be as well to mention, namely, that of the great 
fair of Ronda being held in the autumn instead of the spring ; 
but it was necessary for the conduct of the story, as the descent 
of Gomez into Andalucia is historical. 

Some of my readers may perhaps recognise in Lope de la Vega 
the well-known contrabandista Frascftb Martinez, of Ximeneh. 
I can see him now, splendidly dressed in the Majo costume, the 
best-looking, the proudest, the very personification of the haughty 
Spaniard, crossing with measured steps the crowded bull-ring of 
that singular and romantic city of the sierras, the indescribable 
yet lovely Eonda. 

The miller of the Moraima is well known to those who at that 
time followed the Calpe fox« hounds into the recesses of that 
glorious forest. To the oflScers of the garrison of Gibraltar I 
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the different kinds of the robur and the ilex, the most common 
being the sweet-acorn oak (quercus ballota), and the cork-tree 
(quercus suber) ; besides these, the ilex (quercus ilex), the true 
British oak (quercus pedunculata), and the beech-oak (quoxsus 
faginea), are sometimes met with ; but the two first form the 
leading and prominent feature of the landscape. 

In the swamps, or sotos, the common alder (alnus glutinosa), 
the black alder (rhamnus frangula), from which the best char- 
coal is made, the weeping birch (betula pendula), the white 
poplar (populus alba), thrive in the moist black soil, often fes- 
tooned with wild vines and other parasitical plants. 

In the open glades are found the olive, the thorn, the bella 
sombra, the chesnut, the orange-tree, and the fig, besides an in- 
finity of others too numerous and varied for any but a botanist 
to describe. 

Along the little rills which trickle through the soft turf 
grow the pink-flowering' oleander and the rhododendron, to 
which resort at certain seasons of the year multitudes of small 
birds. The denizens of this lovely district are varied and nu- 
merous — wild boars, wolves, foxes, roe-deer, hares, rabbits, 
badgers, hedgehogs, racoons, and, I believe, porcupines, are to 
be met with : red-legged partridges, woodcocks, wild pigeons, 
and doves abound. The bee-bird (merops apiaster) flits round 
the flowering shrubs with its singular flight and strange cry, 
devouring the bees and sucking the honey like the humming- 
bird, a species of which I have often met with, but of duller 
colours than many of its tropical brethren. Another lovely 
bird, the hoopoe (upupa epops), is not uncommon; and the 
nightjar (caprimulgus) glides on noiseless wings along the 
dark rocky ravines, uttering its harsh and singular noise. Eagles 
and hawks vary the scene ; and overhead a string of huge, 
gaunt vultures are wending their way through the trackless sky 
towards Africa. Near the entrance into the forest, where the 
river Guadaranque flows through a grassy level flat, where grow 
multitudes of lilies, I have sometimes seen the scarlet and white 
flamingo, and ihat most elegant of all birds, the snow-white 
egret. 

Half wild, fierce-looking cattle rush out on the unwary tra- 
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self, with his experience of eggs, could not have settled the ques- 
tion of the partition of this one. 

From Spain to where Columbus went is a natural transition, 
and there, if this Httle work should please the public, I intend 
to proceed with my pen, as I did with my person. 



THE END. 
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